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THE  REGULATORS  DECLARE  THEIR  PURPOSE  3C5 

release  and  safety.  William  Butler  iiaving  received  this  ym 

communication  from  Husband,  hastened  to  th.e  Regulator 
camp  and,  tlie  object  being  accomplished,  the  insurgents  re- 
tired. The  danger  being  passed,  on  February  17th  Colonel 
Hinton  discharged  the  Wake  militia,  and  tiie  other  regiments 
were  likewise  disbanded.  There  was  a tentporary  lull : but, 
nevertheless,  the  governor  and  council  thought  it  prudent 
to  perfect  the  defences  at  Xew  Bern,  wdtere  another  term  of 
court  was  to  be  held  early  in  klarch. 

Notwirhstaiiding  tlie  remedial  acts  so  lately  passed,  the 
Regulators  were  not  at  all  content.  They  were  inflamied  by 
the  passage  of  the  riot  act.  The  power  of  government  had 
ceased  to  be  feared,  and  the  tyrannical  and  bloodv  features 
of  tliat  act.  instead  of  constraining  obedience  and  restoring 
quiet,  only  served  to  arouse  their  indignation  and  excite 
their  ire.  R.ednap  Howell,  a maker  of  popular  ballads, 
had  moved  much  amoug  the  people,  and  his  rhymes 
vlour-tle<s  contributed  large!}'  to  gi^'e  them  good  Iieart  and 
prepare  them  for  action.  There  veere  at  least  some  forty 
of  these  popular  pieces,  aliliongh  only  a few  have  been 
preser'/ed.  They  were  indeed  well  calculated  to  stir  the  dis- 
affected and  warm  them  up  to  patriotic  ardor.  On  the  re- 
turn  of  tlie  Regulators  from  tlieir  intended,  expedition  to  wi.535 
release  Flusbaiid,  their  purpose  was  announced  to  attend  the 
Salisbury  court,  tlien  about  to  be  liekb  and  on  C.Iarch  6th 
some  five  hundred  of  them  encamped  in  the  woods  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yadkin  River,  where  were  the  Flaniiltons, 

Hunter,  James  Graham.  Teague,  Gillespie  and  other  leaders 
in  command,.  Having  arrested  "Wkaightstill  Aver}',  a young 
law}er  of  that  region,  they  carried  him  to  tlieir  camp,  and 
declared  tlieir  purpose  of  flogging  Judge  ktoorc.  and  of 
killing  all  the  clerks  and  law}'ers.  But  such  vaporings  were 
probably  only  vain  boastings.  On  the  same  day  Colonel 
Alexander  klartin  and  John  Frohock,  who  bad  been  otflcers 
of  Rowan,  and  who  with  others  were  charged  with  having 
taken  illegal  fees,  went  to  their  camp  and  'losired  to  know 
tlieir  designs  and  purposes.  Tu  them  they  answered  that 
tliey  had  no  intention  tn  disturb  tlic  c<nirt  or  to  injure  any 
person  ; and  that  tk.c}'  were  armed  only  to  defenrl  themselves 
if  assaulted.  On  being  informed  that  their  late  behavior  to 
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the  jvKl2:es  had  been  such  that  no  court  would  be  held,  they 
seemed  greatly  concerned!.  A plan  was  then  proposed  ft.>r 
accommodating  matters  between  the  people  and  the  officers 
of  Rowan  against  whom  they  complained.  The  matters  in 
dispute  were  to  be  left  to  arbitrators,  the  Regulators  ap- 
pointing Husliantb  Graham,  Hunter  and  Thomas  Person  to 
act  for  them  : olartin  and  Frohock  chose  klatthew  Locke, 
John  Kerr.  Samuel  Young  and  James  Smith  on  their  part. 
The  m.eeting  of  the  arbitrators  was  fixed  for  the  third  Tues- 
day in  Slay,  and  the  settlement  was  to  extend  not  only  to 
tlte  officers  of  Row  an  County  but  to  all  those  who  would  vol- 
unfcarijv  join  in  the  arbitration.  The  Regulators,  evidently 
pleased  at  tliis  proposed  adjustment,  gave  three  cheers  and 
returned  to  their  homes.  Vdell  had  it  been  had  this  path  to 
peace  been  pursued,  and  by  this  settlement  out  of  court  the 
tranquillity  of  the  province  been  restored.  But  circumstances 
were  no  longer  favorable  to  such  negotiations. 

Alamance 

Cm  March  nth  another  special  court  convened  at  New 
Bern  attended  by  the  chief  justice  and  Judges  IMoore  and 
Ffenderson.  The  grand  jury  on  tlie  15th  presented  the  in- 
surgents as  being  enemies  to  government,  and  to  the  liberty, 
happiness  and  tranquillity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province. 
True  bills  were  found  against  Husl^and,  Hunter,  Butler,  the 
Ffamiltons.  James  Fewq  Rednap  Howell  and  many  other 
leaders  of  the  Regulators,  there  being  thirty-one  persons  in- 
dicted, and  the  wirnesses  were  recognized  to  attend  on  iMay 
nth.  when  the  cases  wmre  to  be  tried.  On  klarch  i8th,  two 
davs  after  the  court  adjourned,  the  governor  came  into  pos- 
session of  a letter  wmitten  by  Rednap  FTowell  a month  earlier, 
from  wdiich  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  sent  to  Halifax  to 
“raise  the  countrv,”  and  that  he  had  “animated  the  people  to 
join  the  Regulation,”  mv\  he  declared  “if  it  once  takes  a start 
here  it  will  run  into  the  neighboring  counties  of  Edgecombe, 
Bute  and  Northampton.”  At  the  same  time  the  governor 
received  a letter  from  the  judges  expressing  their  opinion 
that  they  could  not  ettend  the  superior  court  at  Hillsboro 
on  fvrarch  2od  with  any  iiope  of  transacting  the  business  of 
the  court,  or  indeed  with  any  prospect  of  personal  safety  to 
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themselves.  The  governor  su])miti:ed  these  matters  to  the 
council,  and  it  was  agreed  with  their  advice  to  raise  a suf- 
ficient force  to  maintain  order  and  reduce  the  insurgents  to 
obedience  to  the  laws.  The  courts  were  to  be  held  and  the 
administration  of  justice  was  not  to  cease. 

Fearing  the  extension  of  the  Regulation  movement  .among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  section,  an  association  paper 
was  printed  and  circulated  through  the  counties  for  signa- 
ture, in  which  those  who  signed  it  bound  themselves  to  stand 
with  the  government  against  the  Regulators  until  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  province  should  be  restored : and  the  governor 
at  once  issued  orders  for  the  militia  to  assemble,  and  called 
for  volunteers  and  drafts  to  form  a force  that  would  sup- 
press tlie  insurgents.  From  each  county  a number  was 
required,  aggregating  in  all  2250  men.  The  governor 
liastened  to  Wilmington  and  appointed  General  WTddell 
general  of  the  forces  to  be  raised,  with  directions  to  march 
tiirough  the  western  counties  by  way  of  Salisbury  to  Orange, 
while  he  himself  witli  the  eastern  militia  would  march  direct 
to  Hillsboro.  The  governor’s  authorit}^  for  this  movement 
was  founded  on  a clause  of  the  riot  act ; and  he  was  upheld 
by  ail  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  east. 

Many  of  them  at  once  volunteered  to  accompany  him  on 
his  intended  expedition  and  none  held  back.  Caswell  \vas  a 
colonel,  Ashe  a general,  Harnett  tvas  particularly  active, 
while  John  Harvey  was  detained  by  his  continued  illness. 
His  son.  a member  of  the  Assembly,  was,  like  him,  esteemed 
by  the  governor.  On  fslarch  19th,  the  day  Governor  Tryon 
issued  his  orders  to  tlie  colonels  to  collect  their  men,  he  en- 
closed a copy  to  Har\-ey,  saying:  ‘Tf  you  . . . can  pro- 

cure from  the  counties  of  Pa-quotank  and  Perquimans,  with 
the  assistance  of  Colonel  Taylor,  a company  of  fifty  men, 
. . . and  contrive  so  as  they  might  he  at  Hillsboro 

the  sixth  day  of  i\[ay,  T should  he  glad  to  take  them  under 
my  command.  I take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for 
your  kind  present  to  me  last  winter.  ...  I wish  your 
son  could  command  the  company."  But  the  .Vlhemarlc  sec- 
tion was  so  remote  from  the  scene  of  disturbance  and  had  so 
little  intercourse  with  that  part  of  the  State  that  the  people 
took  hut  little  interest  in  the  Regulation,  and  in  a general 
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way  many  of  the  inhabitants  sym{iathized  with  the  Regula- 
tors in  tlieir  distresses.  Joseph  }^[o^tfort,  the  northern 
treasurer,  had  no  money  of  the  contingent  fund  in  hand, 
which  under  tlie  riot  act  alone  could  be  used  to  pay  bounties 
and  the  expenses  of  the  troops,  and  so  he  did  not  honor  the 

h drafts  mad.e  by  Governor  Tr}'on  for  bounties,  and  but  few 
volunteers  from  the  Albemarle  section  participated  in  the 
expedition. 

I.  The  southern  treasurer,  John  Ashe,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
only  pairl  out  what  public  moneys  he  had.  but  issued  notes 
to  the  amount  of  six  thousand  pounds  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  expedition  : and  so  the  same  difficulty  did  not  arise  in 
embodying  and  moving  troops  from  th.e  lower  counties. 

Frohock  and  Martin  having  communicated  to  the  gover- 
nor their  agreement  for  settlement  with  the  insurgents,  the 
arrangement  was  denounced  by  him  as  "unconstitutional,  dis- 
honorable to  government,  and  introductive  of  a practice  most 
dangerous  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society.”  Yet  he 
asserted  his  abhorrence  of  the  conduct  of  any  man  who  was 
guilty  of  extortion,  and  declared  it  to  be  their  duty  to  give 
satisfaction  and  make  restitution  if  they  had  abused  their 
trust. 

Earlier  the  governor  might  have  reioiced  at  this  proposed 
settlement  of  differences,  but  to  his  mind  the  situation  no 
longer  admitted  such  an  adjustment.  The  leaders  of  the 
Regulators  had  gone  too  far.  The  power  of  the  insurgents 
to  overturn  government  was  too  apparent.  The  day  for 
temporizing  had  passed.  The  authorit}'  of  the  law  was  now 
to  be  asserted.  W’lhle  the  responses  of  the  eastern  militia 
were  far  from  general,  yet  a considerable  force  collected  at 
the  call  of  the  governor.  Perhaps  his  greatest  disappoint- 
ment w'as  the  action  of  the  P>ute  militia,  some  eight  hundred 
of  whom  assembled,  but  when  invited  to  volunteer  they  de- 
clined to  a man.  saving  that  they  favored  the  Regulators. 
Almost  equal  was  tlie  attitude  of  the  Wake  militia,  although 
after  some  delay,  with  considerable  eitorts.  Colonel  Hinton 
secured  by  draft  fifty  recruits  from  that  county.  Tndee<l 
throughout  tlie  territory  west  of  ."^mithfield  the  great  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants  svrnpathized  witii  tlie  disaffected  element.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  those  farther  west  had  but  recently 
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come  into  the  proviricc.  were  imacqiiainted  with  the  laws 
and  the  system  of  g-ovcrnnient,  liad  no  association  with  the 
eastern  people,  and  knew  hut  little  of  tlie  leading  men  who 
!iad  habitually  controlled  public  affairs.  In  a word,  m.any 
of  them  had  so  recently  become  inhabitants  and  were  so  un- 
settled in  their  new  homes,  and  were  so  cut  off  and  secluded 
in  the  frontier  settlements  that  they  were  virtually  strangers 
within  the  commonwealth. 

General  Waddell  in  liis  progress  to  the  west  was  joined  by 
a detachment  of  the  Anson  militia  and  parts  of  the  regiments 
of  Mecklenburg  and  Tryon  under  their  respective  colonels, 
and  some  companies  from  Rowan.  Colonel  Frohock,  who 
sh.ould  have  commanded  the  Rowan  militia,  was  rather  sar- 
castically.^ excused  from  attendi’tg  by  Governor  Tryon  be- 
cause of  his  negotiations  vcith  the  Regulators.  Accomipany- 
ing  Waddelhs  force  also  was  a detachment  of  artillery  under 
Colonel  Robert  Schaw  of  Cumberland.  On  klay  5th  General 
Waddell  with  nearly  three  hundred  men  crossed  the  Yadkin 
near  Salisbury,  and  went  into  camp  on  Pott’s  Creek.  There, 
finding  himself  confronted  by  a considerable  number  of  in- 
surgents, he  halted  and  threw  up  eutreuchments.  On  IMay 
loth,  at  a council  of  war,  under  the  advice  of  Colonel  Ruth- 
erford and  his  other  officers,  it  was  resolved  that  it  was  too 
hazardous  to  engage  the  enemy,  who  were  reported  by  Cap- 
tain Alexander  of  Mecklenhnrg,  to  extend  a quarter  of  a 
mile,  seven  or  eight  deep,  with  a large  body  of  horsemen, 
extending  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards,  twelve  or  fourteen 
deep.  Nor  was  this  formidalde  force  the  only  peril  that 
threatened  General  Waddell,  for  it  was  apprehended  that 
many  of  his  own  troops  would  not  fight  the  Regulators,  but 
rather,  in  case  of  a conflict,  would  join  them.  Under  these 
adverse  circumstances  General  Waddell  prudently  retreated 
across  the  Yadkin  and  took  post  near  Sali.dmry.  where  he 
strongly  fortified  himself  and  remained  until  May  28th.  In 
the  meantime  lie  had  suffered  a severe  loss  in  the  destruction 
of  a supply  of  powder  and  other  munitions  of  war  that  were 
being  transported  from  Charlc'^ton  for  the  use  of  the  army. 
A small  l'»and  of  Regulators  unrler  the  tlirection  of  Major 
James  White  and  his  hnvjiers,  \\  illiam  and  John  White,  hav- 
ing hlackene«l  tl\eir  faces,  from  which  they  became  known  as 
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the  ‘‘Black  Boys,”  came  up  with  the  wagons  midway  be- 
tween Charlotte  and  Salisbury  (near  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Concord),  and.  having  taken  possession  of  them, 
destroyed  the  blankets  and  bred  the  ammunition,  making  a 
tremendous  explosion  of  the  powder.  Such  animosity  to- 
ward government  vcas  now  the  general  feeling  that  per- 
vaded all  that  region,  and  General  Waddell  found  himself 
hemmed  in  by  forces  too  powerful  to  contend  with. 

Governor  Tryon  was  more  fortunate.  Leaving  Xew 
Bern  on  April  23d,  accompanied  by  the  militia  of  Carteret, 
Craven  and  adjoining  counties,  and  two  swivel  guns  mounted 
on  carriages,  he  moved  toward  Smithfield.  where  he  was 
joined  by  detachments  from  Xew  Hanover.  Dobbs  and  John- 
ston. C)n  IMay  4th  he  miarched  to  Hunter’s  Lodge  in  Wake, 
where  he  remained  four  days  awaiting  other  detachments 
and  organizing  his  forces. 

On  the  9rli  lie  encamped  on  the  Enoe.  Accompanying  him 
were  volunteer  detachments  of  horse  from  Bute  and  other 
counties,  and  many  of  the  leading  gentlemen  of  the  east, 
among  them  Ro’nert  Howe,  Alexander  Lillington.  John  Ashe. 
James  ?\Ioore,  Richard  Caswell.  Abner  X’ash.  Willie  Jones. 
John  Harvey.  Jr.,  and  others  distinguished  in  the  military 
and  civil  annals  of  X'orth  Carolina  ; while  in  like  manner 
with  General  Waddell  were  Moses  Alexander,  Thomas  Polk. 
Samuel  Spencer,  Griffith  Rutherford,  William  Lindsay. 
Adlai  Osborn  and  many  in  later  times  honored  for  their 
devoted  patriotism. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  forces  of  the  government  were 
being  tints  collected,  the  disaffected  inhabitants  at  the  west 
were  all  astir.  The  leaders  gave  information  of  the  points 
where  thev  were  to  assemble.  Every  highway  and  byway 
was  filled  with  men  hurrying  to  the  front.  Great  crowds 
passed  rapidly  from  the  extreme  west  through  the  quiet  set- 
tlement of  Wachovia,  and  the  men  of  Anson  met  those  of 
Surry  and  from  the  foothills  of  the  mountains  at  the  ren- 
dezvous between  the  Haw  and  the  Deep.  So  often  had  these 
men  assembled,  so  often  had  they  met  and  boldly  made 
declaration  of  their  purpose  to  right  their  wrongs,  defying 
the  power  of  gove’^nment,  that  nn\\  with  enthusiasm  they  re- 
sponded to  the  call  of  their  leaders,  and  hastened  to  assert 
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their  manhood.  They  were  manly  men,  animated  by  a pur-  nn 

pose  to  fearlessly  resist  oppression,  and  were  not  to  be  over- 
awed by  a show  of  power.  Probably  no  one  thought  of  sub- 
verting government : no  one  thought  of  wresting  the  prov- 
ince from  the  dominion  of  the  British  Empire ; they  only 
thought  that  they  would  stand  up  openly  and  with  tlieir  own 
strong  hand  prevent  the  operation  of  laws  passed  by 'the 
Assembly,  which,  under  the  circumstance  of  their  situation 
and  lives,  tliey  deemed  unjust  and  found  oppressive.  With 
little  currency  among  them,  lawful  taxes  bore  hard  and  il- 
legal taxes  they  would  not  pay ; and,  smarting  under  the 
exactions  of  greedy  officials,  which  even  the  governor,  the 
courts  and  the  Assembly  liad  found  to  be  illegal,  they  were 
imbued  with  the  determination  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  power  of  a government  whose  authorit}'  sat  lightly  on 
them.  Iffiawed  by  the  reported  march  of  the  militia,  they 
themselves  would  assemble  and  once  more  assert  their  own 
mastery.  ^Nlany  came  unarmed,  and  but  few  probably  re- 
alized that  there  was  really  imipending  a conrlict  involving 
life  and  death.  They  gathered  in  force  between  tlie  Haw  and 
the  Deep,  and  learning  of  the  governor’s  approach,  went 
forth  to  meet  him.  Tryon,  hearing  of  their  advance,  on  c.  r.,  viii, 
ITay  iTth  marched  from  Hillsboro,  crossed  the  Haw,  and 
on  the  night  of  the  13th  encamped  on  the  Great  Alamance. 

There  he  prepared  for  battle.  On  the  13th  the  governor 
had  received  an  express  from  General  Waddell  informing 
him  that  he  was  surrounded  b)'  about  two  thousand  Regula- 
tors and  had  been  forced  to  retire ; and  he  also  learned  that 
their  rendezvous  vcas  to  be  at  Hunter’s  plantation  on  Sandy 
Creek  with  the  view  of  obstructing  the  junction  of  the  two 
government  detachments,  and  later  came  the  disquieting  in- 
telligence that  they  were  preparing  to  attack  his  camp.  In- 
stead,  however,  of  an  attack,  about  six  o’clock  in  the  evening 
the  governor  received,  at  the  hands  of  James  Hunter  and 
Beniamin  Merrill,  a communication  from  them  desiring  to 
know  if  he  would  hear  their  petition  for  a redress  of  their 
grievances.  He  laid  this  letter  before  a council  of  war. 
and  inforiTied  the  Regulatois  that  he  would  return  an 
answer  by  twelve  o’clock  the  next  day.  That  night  s.  r.,  xix. 
Captain  John  Walker  and  Lieutenant  John  Baptista  Ashe, 
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who  had  been  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  were  captured  by  the 
insurgents,  tied  to  trees,  severely  whipped,  and  detained  a> 
prisoners.  When  the  governor’s  messenger  was  conveying 
his  answer  to  the  camp  of  the  Regulators  they  gave  him 
such  insults  that  he  returned  witliout  delivering  it.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  i6th,  the  two  forces  being  about  five  miles 
apart,  the  governor  moved  forward,  and  about  ten  o'clock 
came  within  a lialf  mile  of  the  Regulator  encampment,  and 
there  formed  a line  of  battle.  He  then  sent  forward  Captain 
Malcolm,  one  of  his  aides,  and  the  sheriff  of  Orange  with  his 
letter,  requiring  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  surrender  up 
their  outlawed  leaders,  and  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  prov- 
ince. These  terms  were  rejected  with  disdain,  and  gradually 
the  two  lines  approached  until  the  government  forces  occu- 
[>ied  the  ground  which  the  van  of  the  Regulators  had  first 
occupied,  but  from  which  it  had  fallen  back  to  their  main 
body.  Some  communications  now  passed  for  the  exchange 
of  Walker  ami  Ashe  for  seven  of  the  Regulators  wlio  had 
been  captured  by  the  militia,  and  the  proposition  was  agreed 
to.  The  insurgents  delayed  and  sent  word  that  they  would 
comply  within  an  hour.  The  governor,  suspecting  that  the 
delay  was  intended  to  enable  the  enemy  to  outflank  him,  de- 
termined to  wait  no  longer. 

The  battle  begins.  May  16,  1771 

The  gmeernor  sent  word  by  his  aide.  Captain  Philemon 
Hawkins,  that  he  would  immediately  give  the  signal  for  ac- 
tion, and  cautioned  the  Regulators  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves; that  if  they  did  not  directly  lay  down  their  arms 
they  would  be  fired  on.  “Fire  and  be  d d!”  was  the  an- 

swer. The  go\'ernor  thereupon  gave  the  order,  which,  not 
being  immiediatelv  obeved,  rising  in  his  stirrups  and  turning 
to  his  men.  he  called  out:  ‘’Fire!  fire  on  them  or  on  me!" 
Accordingly,  the  artillery  began  the  fire,  which  was  followed 
by  a discharge  from  the  whole  first  line,  and  the  action 
almost  instantly  became  generrd. 

Of  the  militia  there  were  about  iioo.  The  number  of  the 
Regulators  has  been  variou^^ly  estimated  at  between  20Tmd  and 
4000;  i)ut  a con'^iderable  portion  of  them  wore  unarmed, 
and  probably  but  few  expected  to  engage  in  a battle.  They 
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were  not  marshalled  in  orq-anized  companies:  had  no  trained 
captains  to  command  ; and  were  a concourse  of  resolute  citi- 
zens rather  than  an  army  in  battle  array.  Their  chief  com- 
mander was  James  Hunter. 

At  the  first  fire  many  left  the  field,  arnon^  them  being 
Ifcnnon  hlusbantl.  After  the  coTifi.ict  had  lasted  half  an  hour 
the  Regulators  occupied  a piece  of  woods  and  fought  from 
behind  the  trees,  as  in  Imlian  warfare.  To  dislodge  them 
Tp.'on  advanced  his  first  line  and  drove  them  from  cover, 
pursuing  them  half  a mile  beyond  tlieir  camp.  In  one  ac- 
comit  of  tlie  I'atrle  preserved  in  the  IMoravian  records,  it  is 
said  that  “many  had  taken  refuge  in  the  woods,  whereupon 
the  governor  ordered  the  woods  to  be  set  afire,  and  in  con- 
sequence some  of  the  wounded  were  Toasted  alive.’  ” It  is 
to  be  observed,  hiowever,  tb.at  in  the  mididle  of  fvlay  a woods 
fire  progresses  but  slowly,  even  if  it  burns  at  all. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  battle,  Robert  Thompson,  a 
Regulator,  who  had  lieen  taken  prisoner,  defying  the  power 
of  his  captors,  undertook  to  make  his  escape,  and  it  is  said 
that  Governor  Tryon  shot  h.im  down  witli  bis  own  hand. 
Thompson  had  been  a strennons  agitator,  and  doubtless 
was  a bold,  determined  man.  For  slaying  him  Governor 
Tryon  was  criticised.  If  no  other  means  to  prevent  escape 
was  at  tb.e  moment  available,  any  soldier  would  have 
been  justified  in  taking  a prisoner’s  life,  otlierwise  not. 
While  in  the  heat  of  battle  one's  actions  are  not  to  be  too 
nicely  weighed,  life  is  never  to  be  taken  unnecessarily. 

The  loss  of  tlie  militia  was  reporte<l  as  nine  killed  and 
sixty-one  wounded.  A detachment  from  Beaufort  County 
under  Captain  John  Patten,  being  a part  of  the  regiment 
commanded  by  Colonel  Williant  Thomj.vson,  of  Carteret,  suf- 
fered the  greatest  proportionate  loss,  fifteen  killed  and 
wounded  out  of  thirty.  Those  of  the  insurgents  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  action  stood  up  manfully.  They  were  not 
dismaved  hv  the  artillerv.  and  indeed  held  their  ground  at 
such  short  range  that  they  silenced  the  artillery,  requiring 
particular  efforts  to  dislodge  them  by  advancing  riflemen  for 
that  purpose.  Their  loss  was.  according  to  one  account,  nine 
killed  and  tliirty  missing,  and  accordnng  to  another  upwards 
of  twentv  were  killed.  Their  conduct  under  fire  was  as 
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spirited  as  it  was  bold,  and  for  two  hours  they  protracted 
the  unequal  conilict  with  the  trained  militia  despite  the 
severe  losses  tliev  suffered.  The  insurgents  being  driven 
from  the  held,  the  militia  advanced  some  little  distance, 
but  ffnding  tlie  enemy  dispersed,  withdrew  to  their  orig- 
inal encampment.  Thus  closed  that  fateful  and  unhappy 
day.  The  wounded  on  both  sides  were  humanely  cared 
for,  and  the  next  evening  the  dead  were  interred,  ancT 
there  \vere  prayers  and  thanksgivings  for  the  victory. 
The  ceremonies  of  the  day  were  concluded  by  the  hang- 
ing of  James  Few,  a prisoner — a proceeding  that  has 
attached  well-merited  odium  to  the  name  of  Governor  Tryon. 
Of  Few  it  has  been  said  “That  he  was  of  a fanatical  turn  of 
mind,  and  believed  himself  raised  up  by  the  hand  of  God 
to  liberate  his  country.”  “That  he  was  sent  by  Heaven  to 
relieve  the  world  from  oppression,  and  that  he  was  to  begin 
in  North  Carolina.”  An  account  of  his  execution  given 
in  the  Community  Diary  of  the  ^Moravians  a week  later  says : 
‘kA  certain  young  man,  a hue  young  fellow,  had  been  cap- 
tured, and  when  given  tlie  alternative  of  taking  the  oath  or 
being  hanged  he  chose  the  latter.  The  governor  wished  to 
spare  his  life,  and  twice  urged  him  to  submit.  But  tlie  young 
man  refused.  The  messenger  described  how,  with  the  rope 
around  his  neck,  he  was  urged  to  yield  but  refused,  and  the 
governor  turned  aside  with  tears  in  his  eyes  as  the  young 
man  was  swung  into  eternity.” 

Few  had  been  indicted  for  felony  at  the  special  court  held 
at  New  Bern  on  March  ii,  1771.  Ffe  was  one  of  those 
who  refused  to  surrender  them.selves  within  the  time  limited 
by  the  riot  act.  Under  that  act  he  was  deemed  guilty  of  the 
offence  charged  as  if  he  had  been  convicted  thereof  by  due 
course  of  law,  and  it  was  made  lawful  for  any  one  to  take  his 
life,  but  this  outlawry  was  dependent  on  the  required  publica- 
tions of  the  proclamation,  a fact  not  ascertained  as  to  Few. 
But  of  this  Governor  Tryon  seems  not  to  have  been  advised. 
He  regarded  Few,  BTunter,  Husband  as  outlaws.  Still,  the 
contingenev  had  not  then  arisen  when  Few  could  have  been 
lawfully  slain  as  an  outlaw,  nor  was  Governor  Trvon  justi- 
fied in  dealing  so  summarily  with  a prisoner.  He  sought 
to  extenuate  his  needless  act  by  saying : ” Hiis  gave  great 
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•.atisiaclion  to  the  men,  and  at  this  time  it  was  a necessary 
sacrifice  to  appease  the  murmur ings  of  tlie  troops,  who  were 
importunate  that  public  justice  should  be  immiediately  exe- 
cuted against  some  of  the  outlaws  that  were  taken  in  the  ac- 
tion. and  in  opposing  of  whom  they  had  braved  so  many  dan- 
gers and  suffered  such  loss  of  lives  and  blood,  and  without 
which  satisfaction  some  refused  to  march  forward  while 
others  declared  they  would  give  no  quarter  for  the  future.” 
Such  might  well  have  been  the  feelings  of  some  of  the 
eastern  militia,  but  it  was  not  the  part  of  a command- 
ing officer  to  be  swerved  from  his  own  sense  of  duty  by  the 
intemperate  passion  of  his  soldiers.  He  was  there  to  assert 
tlie  majesty  of  the  law  and  to  maintain  tlie  authority  of 
established  government — not  to  blazon  the  power  of  success- 
ful arms  by  a needless  act  of  butchery. 

Subsequent  movements 

The  next  da}7  the  wounded  were  sent  to  the  plantation  of 
IMichael  Holt  with  a surgeon  and  medicines,  and  the  main 
army  proceeded  to  Lewis’s  mill,  three  miles  beyond  the  field 
of  battle,  where  a detachment  under  Colonel  Ashe  that  had 
been  advanced  was  surrounded  by  about  three  hundred  of 
the  Regulators.  Immediately  after  the  battle  a proclamation 
had  been  issued  granting  pardon  to  all  who  should  come 
into  camp,  surrender  up  their  arms,  take  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  king  and  an  oath  of  obligation  to  pay  their 
taxes,  and  to  support  and  defend  the  laws  of  the  land.*  Ex- 
ceptions. however,  were  made  of  the  outlaws  and  prisoners 
taken  and  some  fourteen  others.  Many  now  accepted  these 
terms  and  su1)initted.  The  army  the  next  day  marched  to 
James  Hunter's  and  destroyed  his  dwelling  and  outhouse, 
and  then  took  possession  of  Hermon  Husband’s  plantation, 
finding  there  “a  large  parcel  of  treasonable  papers  A 
tile  inhabitants  continuing  to  come  in,  sulimitting  themselves 
to  government,  the  proclamation  of  pardon  was  renewed  and 
the  time  extended  ; but  the  exceptions  now  embraced  the 

'^Governor  Martin  spoke  of  this  “oath  as  one  of  allegiance,  etc., 
etc.”  Atticus  (iescribeJ  it  as  “your  new  coined  oath  to  be  obedient 
to  the  laws  of  the  province,  and  to  ]>ay  tiie  public  taxes.”  To  that 
description  the  governor  himself  added,  “to  support  and  defend  the 
lavvs  of  the  land.”  as  in  the  text. 
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“fJlack  Boys”  and  some  others  at  first  omitted,  amone 
them  being  1 homas  Person.  Tlie  outlaws  named  were  Hus- 
band. Hunter,  Howell  and  Butler,  and  on  tlicir  heads  a price 
was  set.  Heavy  rains,  which  had  begun  on  IMay  20th  and 
continued  until  the  28th,,  added  much  to  the  discomfort  of 
tlie  men.  many  of  whom  were  seized  with  pleurisies. 

d he  army  remained  a week  in  Sandy  Creek,  tlicn  passed 
t».^  Deep  River,  and  on  June  ist  was  in  the  Jersey  settlement-. 
On  June  .ith,  on  Reedy  Creek.  General  Waddell's  forces 
joined  the  main  army,  and  they  marched  to  \\Hchovia,  where 
they  remained  several  da\  s,  and  at  Salem  on  June  6th  they 
celebrated  tlie  king's  birth.day  and  the  victory  of  tlie  i6th. 
During  this  march  the  liouses  and  plantations  of  those  who 
were  outlawed  were  laid  waste  and  destroyed,  and  their 
owners  tied  from  the  province. 

The  insurgents  having  been  quieted  on  the  Deep  and  the 
Haw,  and  information  being  received  that  they  were  rising 
to  the  south  and  west.  General  Waddell  was  detached  on 
June  8th  with  some  five  hundred  men  and  artillery  to  move 
into  tiiat  section  and  suppress  them;  and  on  tlie  same  day 
Governor  Tryon  began  his  return  movement. 

The  army  readied  Hillsboro  on  the  14th.,  where  the  cattle 
and  horses  were  turned  on  the  plantation  of  William  Few, 
the  father  of  James  Few*,  who  was  said  to  have  been  “very 
active  in  promoting  the  disturbance  of  the  country.’'  Hav- 
ing taken  some  prisoners  on  IMay  13th,  Governor  Tryon 
ordered  that  a special  ternf  of  court  under  the  riot  act  should 
be  opened  at  Hillsboro  on  the  30th  of  that  month,  but  the 
governor  had  kept  the  prisoners  along  with  the  army  with 
the  view  of  parading  them  before  the  country,  and  the  court 
had  been  kept  open  awaiting  their  arrival  for  trial. 

The  trials 

The  trials  began  on  June  14th  and  lasted  until  the  18th. 
when  twelve  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  death  on  the  charge 
of  high  treason.  Six  of  these  were  immediately  executed. 
The  record  of  the  court  has  not  been  preserved,  hour  of 
those  executed  were  Itenjamin  Merrill,  Robert  ?\latear.  Cap- 
tain Messer  and  Janies  i'ugh.  The  names  ot  two  are  un- 
known. Six  were  reprieved:  Forrester  Mercer,  James  Stew- 
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art,  James  Emerson,  Herman  Cox,  William  Brown  and 
James  Copeland,  and  later  tliev  were  pardoned  by  the  king. 
Th.e  melancholy  spectacle  of  the  execution  was  accompanied 
bv  a military  parade,""  and  its  terrors  were  augmented  by  the 
impressiveness  of  the  scene.  The  governor  attended  with 
the  entire  army,  and  caused  all  of  the  prisoners  to  be  brought 
out  to  witness  it. 

The  people,  utterly  subdued,  their  leaders  fled  or  taken, 
had  continued  to  come  in  and  ask  for  pardon,  so  that  by 
June  19th.  more  than  three  thousand  had  submitted  to  the 
government  and  taken  the  oath  to  pay  their  taxes  and  obey 
the  laws  which  Governor  Tryon  had  exacted  of  them. 
When,  later.  General  Waddell  had  made  his  report,  giving 
the  result  of  Inis  excursion  into  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
province,  the  entire  number  who  had  taken  tlie  oath  aggre- 
gated 6409.  and  abonr  Soo  guns  had  been  turned  into  the 
government  by  the  malcontents.  Apparently  then  the  west- 
ern counties  were  disarmed  and  thoroughly  subjugated. 
Bud  tlic  people  were  not  pacifled.  and  many  moved  from  the 
province,  some  passing  the  mountains  and  finding  homes  in 
the  forests  of  the  Holstein  settlement. 

Governor  Tryon,  bavins:  on  June  13th  recei\'ed  informa- 
tion that  he  had  been  appointed  governor  of  New  York,  and 
having  instructions  to  repair  without  loss  of  time  to  that 
province,  communicated  to  the  army  that  he  would  march 
to  the  southward  immediately  after  the  executions,  and  that 
he  would  leave  the  army  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Ashe,  he  himself  hastening  to  New  Bern.  C)n  June  30th 
he  embarked  for  New  York,  where  he  arrived  on  July  7th 
and  assumed  the  administration.  He  carried  with  him  the 
esteem  and  good-will  of  the  leading  men  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  province,  who  commended  his  bravery  and  courage, 
and  approved  his  administration  in  the  difficult  circum- 
stances that  attended  it. 

*A  gruesome  memorial  of  this  event  is  preserved  in  State  Records. 
XXII,  465; 

“The  Public  to  Thom.as  Donaldson.  Dr. — igth  June.  1771.  To 
lianging  six  men  at  Millslxmo  Court  of  Oyer,  etc.,  tivc  pounds  each — 
thirty  pounds.  P’r  Thomas  Donaldson.’’ 
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Social  Life  at  the  Openixg  of  the  Revolution 

fn  the  homes  of  the  people. — Social  conditions. — The  state  church. 

—The  Protestant  dissenters. — The  Baptist  churches. — Pioneers  of 
Methodism. — Education  and  schools. — Taxation. — The  lawyers. — 

The  Quakers  and  the  militia. — Servants  and  slaves. 

In  the  homes  of  the  people 

McRee,  in  his  “'Life  of  Iredell/’  has  given  an  admirable 
portrayal  of  two  communities  in  the  province  about  the  time  .McRe^’s"^ 
of  Martin’s  administration.  Of  the  region  of  whic’n  Eden- 
ton  was  the  centre,  he  says  : 

It  wcts  of  such  remarkabh.  fertility  that  it  might  veil  have  been 
styled  the  granary  of  the  province;  it  was  also  the  place  of  concen- 
tration and  market-town  for  the  opulent  planters  of  a large  di_'trict 
of  country.  . . . The  climate  was  humid  and  unhealthy,  but  soft 
and  luxurious.  Game  and  fish  were  abundant,  and  cattle  and  sheep 
and  swine  throve  and  multiplied  upon  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the 
earth.  If  there  was  little  of  the  parade  and  pomp  of  older  com- 
munities, if  many  of  the  appliances  of  luxury  were  wanting,  ease 
and  abundance  were  the  reward  of  but  a slight  degree  of  frugality 
and  industry.  No  palatial  dwellings  existed — tapestry  and  plate  were 
wanting:  but  the  homes  of  the  planters  were  comfortable  and  ample 
for  all  the  purposes  of  hospitality,  while  their  tables  groaned  beneath 
dainties  beyond  the  reach  of  wealth  on  the  oilier  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

He  who  supposes  them  an  untutored  people  is  grossly  deceived.  The 
letters  that  will  appear  in  liie  course  of  the  narrative  will  demon- 
strate that  they  were  equal  in  cultivation,  ability,  and  patriotism  to 
any  of  their  contemporaries.  The  men  were  bold,  frank,  generous, 
and  intelligent;  the  females,  tender  and  kind  and  polite.  The 
strength  of  the  former  was  developed  by  manly  labors.  The  taste  of 
the  latter  was  improved  and  their  imaginations  exalted  by  the  varied 
forms  of  beauty  that  surrounded  them.  . . . In  1769  the  town  of 
Edenton  was  the  court  end  of  the  province.  Within  its  limits  and 
in  its  immediate  vicinity  there  was.  in  proportion  to  its  population,  a 
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greater  number  of  men  eminent  for  ability,  virtue,  and  erudition  than 
in  any  other  part  of  America.  Colonel  Richard  Buncombe  was  a 
native  of  St.  Kitts.  He  was  educated  in  England  and  possessed  a 
large  fortune.  Of  “Lawyer  Pearson,  an  Englisli  gentleman.”  little 
is  known  save  that  he  married  the  mother  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Dukin- 
field,  and  thus  became  master  of  large  estates.  Colonel  John  Dawson 
(a  lawyer  who  married  the  daughter  of  Governor  Gabriel  Johnston  ) 
resided  at  Eden  House,  noted  for  its  splendid  hospitality  and  the 
refined  society  generally  assembled  there.  Dr.  Cathcart  was  a gentle- 
man of  extraordinarily  fine  sense  and  great  reading.  His  two  daugh- 
ters “evere  possessed  of  the  three  greatest  motives  to  be  courted: 
beautv',  wit  and  prudence,  and  money;  great  fortunes,  and  toasted  in 
most  parts  of  the  province.” 

And  so  iMcRee  continues  with  brief  accounts  of  Joseph 
Hewes,  Thomas  Barker,  Thomas  Jones,  Jasper  Carlton, 
Stephen  Cabarrus.  Robert  Smith,  Cliarles  Johnson,  William 
Gumming,  Sir  Nathaniel  Dukinfield,  the  Harveys  and  the 
Johnstons,  who  “possessed  talents  and  attainments  that, 
when  combined,  not  only  enabled  them  to  determine  the 
politics  of  their  district,  but  gave  them  a potent  influence  in 
the  province.” 

Of  the  lower  Cape  Fear  he  likewise  vsays: 

Mr.  Hooper  was  a native  of  Boston  and  a graduate  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.  After  studying  law  with  James  Otis,  he  became  a citizen 
of  Wilmington.  Tliat  town  and  its  vicinity  was  noted  for  its  un- 
bounded hospitality  and  the  elegance  of  its  society.  Men  of  rare 
talents,  fortune,  and  attainment  united  to  render  it  the  home  of 
politeness  and  ease  and  enjoyment.  Though  ^'he  footprint  of  the 
Indian  had  as  yet  scarcely  been  eitaced.  the  higher  civilization  of  the 
Old  World  had  been  transplanted  there  and  had  taken  vigorous  root. 
There  were  Colonel  John  Ashe,  the  great  popular  leader,  whose  ad- 
dress was  consummate,  and  whose  quickness  of  apprehension  seemed 
intuition,  the  very  Rupert  of  debate;  Samuel  Ashe,  of  stalwart 
frame,  endowed  with  practical  good  sense  and  a profound  knowledge 
of  human  nature;  Harnett,  “who  could  boast  a genius  for  music  and 
taste  for  letters.”  the  representative  man  of  the  Cape  Fear ; Dr. 
John  Eustace,  “who  united  wit.  and  genius,  and  learning,  and 
science”;  Colonel  Thomas  Lloyd,  “gifted  with  talents  and  adorned 
witii  classical  literature”;  Howe,  “Whose  imagination  fascinated, 
whose  repartee  overpow'ered.  and  whose  conversation  was  enlivened 
by  strains  of  exquisite  raillery”  ; Dr.  John  Fergus,  of  stately  pres- 
ence, with  velvet  coat,  cocked  hat.  and  gold-headed  cane,  a graduate 
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of  Edinburgh  and  an  excellent  Latin  and  Greek  scholar;  William 
Fcnnington,  afterward  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  Bath,  '‘an  ele- 
gant writer,  admired  for  his  wit  and  his  highly  polished  urbanity"; 
Judge  Maurice  Moore,  of  versatile  talents,  and  possessed  of  extensive 
information;  as  a wit,  always  prompt  in  reply;  as  an  orator,  always 
daring  the  mercy  of  chance;  Maclaine,  irascible  but  intellectual,  who 
trod  the  paths  of  honor  nearly  pari  passu  with  Iredell  and  Hooper 
and  Johnston,  and  ‘’whose  criticisms  on  Shakespeare  would,  if  they 
were  published,  give  him.  fame  and  mnk  in  the  republic  of  letters.” 

And  he  continues  to  portray  the  social  characteristics  of 
the  Hills,  Lillingtons,  DcRossets,  Aloores,  and  others  who 
then  adorned  the  Cape  Fear  region. 

New  Bern,  as  well,  was  a centre  where  refinement  and 
elegance  abounded.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  governor ; 
an  emporium  of  trade,  with  wealthy  merchants,  enterprising 
citizens  and  cultivated  society.  CViginally  settled  by  the 
Huguenots,  Palatines,  and  Swiss,  by  industrious  Germans  as 
well  as  by  Welsh  and  Englishmen,  tlie  region  of  which  it 
was  the  social  metropolis  was  inhabited  by  a population 
notable  for  their  thrift,  politeness  and  fine  characteristics. 
There  the  first  academy  had  been  establisiied  and  main- 
tained; there  the  first  printing  press  was  erected,  and  there 
the  first  newspaper,  the  North  Carolina  Gazette,  was  pub- 
lished— in  December,  1755 — followed,  at  length,  by  another 
at  Wilmington,  in  September,  1764. 

Among  the  earliest  publications  of  Davis’s  press,  other 
than  provincial  laws,  was  a sermon  preached  before  the 
General  Assernblv  b}'  P.ev.  James  Reid,  in  1762,  ‘‘Recom- 
mending the  Establishing  Public  Schools  for  the  Education 
of  Youth,'’  printed  by  the  Assembly,  that  “the  same  might 
be  dispersed  in  the  several  counties  within  this  province.*' 

Plalifax  had  also  become  a nucleus  of  elegant  society,  with 
rich  planters  and  cultured  citizens;  while  at  Hillsboro,  where 
the  governors  spent  their  summers,  the  simplicity  of  hack- 
woods  life  was  giving  place  to  the  refining  infiuences  of 
advanced  social  conditions.  In  all  the  counties  were  men 
like  Willie  and  Allen  Jones,  the  Kenans,  Dicksons,  Battles, 
Holmes,  Hawkins,  Haywoods,  Harts.  Alst(^ns,  Rowans, 
I^loyds.  Osborns,  Polks — too  numerous  to  specify,  men  of 
education  and  culture,  many  of  whom  were  native  and  “to  the 
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marsor  born/'  while  otlicrs.  like  Caswell,  Hooper,  Hewes, 
Avery,  the  Siimncrs,  .Martins  and  McDowells,  had  but  re- 
cently come  from  other  communities,  well  educated,  ener- 
getic. enterprising,  vigorous  in  mind  and  in  body. 

Along  tlie  Virginia  border  the  people  were  chiefly  of 
colonial  descent : but  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Cape  Fear 
were  congregated  thousands  of  Highilanders,  many  of  whom 
were  well  educated.  At  V/achovia  the  ^Moravians  had  been 
prosperous,  had  erected  mills  and  had  grown  in  importance; 
while  the  Scotch-Trisli,  who  occupied  the  fertile  regions 
watered  by  the  Catawba  and  tributaries  of  the  Yadkin,  were 
interspersed  with  Germ.ans,  of  whom  there  were  some  three 
thousand  families,  likewise  accompanied  by  their  pastors, 
men  of  learning,  who  taught  the  young  while  ministering  to 
their  congregations. 

And  in  their  new  homes  the  Scotch,  Scotch-Irish  and  the 
Germans  preserved  their  former  manners  and  customs  and 
their  racial  characteristics,  and  tliese  have  in  some  measure 
been  perpetuated  so  that  after  the  lapse  of  a century  and  a 
half  their  respective  settlements  can  still  be  distinguished. 
Similarly  a settlement  of  Quakers,  coming  from  Xantucket, 
who  located  at  New  Garden,  has  preserved  its  peculiar  char- 
acteristics, while  the  Jersey  settlement  on  the  Yadkin  near 
Salisbury,  so  called  because  made  by  emigrants  from  Xew 
Jersey,  has  retained  its  original  appellation. 

Facilities  of  communication  were  scant.  This  was  a par- 
ticular hardship  with  the  settlers  at  the  far  west  who,  com- 
ing from  the  north,  located  at  a considerable  distance  be- 
yond the  frontier  settlements  extending  from  the  coast. 
There  was  a wide  breadth  of  forest  intervening  between  the 
inhabitants  of  Sandy  Greek,  W achovia,  Salisbury  and  the 
Catawba,  and  the  marts  of  trade  on  the  lower  Cape  Fear. 
Easier  roads  led  to  the  towns  of  \hrginia  and  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  those  became  the  markets  of  the  western  counties. 
There  was  no  specie  in  the  province,  while  the  amount  of 
paper  currency  became  entirely  insufficient  as  the  population 
was  rapidly  augmented. 

At  the  east  both  saw-mills  and  grist-mills  had  long  been 
established ; at  the  west  the  new  settlers  quickly  began  to 
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erect  them  on  the  sireamis  wliere  they  located  ; and  these  ^ 

became  important  points  in  their  social  and  business  life. 

Felling  the  forests,  clearing  the  fields,  building  houses, 
opening  roarls,  constructing  mills — in  a word,  making  their 
homes  habitable  in  those  secluded  regions — called  forth  the 
best  exertions  of  those  new  settlers:  and  fortunate  was  it.for 
them  that  their  winters  were  mild,  the  summers  temperate, 
while  their  fields  yielded  rich  h.arvests.  and  the  briglit  sun- 
shine brought  buoyant  hope,  health  and  happiness.  Many  of 
the  families,  observed  Governor  Dobbs,  have  ten  children 
in  them,  and  experience  has  long  since  x^toved  that  the 
natural  increm.enr  of  population  in  that  favored  region  is  no- 
where exceeded  in  the  world. 

The  state  church 

It  was  contemplated  in  tlie  original  grant  to  the  Lords  Pro- 
prietors that  there  might  be  a state  church  and  presumably 
that  it  would  be  conformable  to  the  usage  in  England.  The 
first  effort  in  that  direction  was  made  in  1701,  when  each 
precinct  was  declared  to  be  a parish,  for  which  a vestry  was 
appointed,  and  the  vestry  was  empowered  to  employ  min- 
isters and  to  la}'  a tax  of  not  more  than  five  shillings  on  the 
poll  for  parish  purposes,  which  included  looking  after  the 
poor  as  well  as  providing  a place  of  worship.  Ten  years 
later,  when  Go'cernor  Hyde  met  his  first  assembly,  an  act  of 
Parliament  having  been  [iassed  declaring  the  province  a 

7^5i  7Q® 

*Tn  1810  the  editor  of  the  RaleiMi  Star  received  many  communi- 
cations from  intelligent  men  residing  in  every  part  of  the  State, 
throwing  light  on  the  commencement  and  progress  of  settlements  in 
North  Carolina.  Thi>  mass  of  mamucripts  was  subsequently  deposited 
in  the  library  at  Chapel  Hill,  but  now  cannot  be  found.  Mr.  Caruth- 
ers.  who  examined  it.  said:  “From  it  we  learn  that  Edgecomb  began 
to  be  settled  in  1726  by  people  from  Virginia,  who  came  there  for 
the  sake  of  living  at  their  ease,  as  the  ciimate  was  mild,  the  range 
good,  and  game  in  abundance:  Wayne  in  ly.ys,  but  made  little  prog- 
ress until  1750:  Caswell  in  1750.  but  had  not  more  than  ton  families 
until  1755.  wdien  the  Leas,  Graves.  Kimbro-.  Patter-OTi<  and  othcr.s 
came  from  Orancre  and  Culpepper  counties  in  Virginia:  Rockingham 
in  1750,  by  hunters,  who  were  soon  tollowed  by  a more  substantial 
population;  and  Guilford  about  the  same  time,  as  apiicars  fre.m  the 
deeds  of  land  obtained  by  the  Nottingh.am  comnany.  That  company, 
by  agents  <ent  out  for  r!ic  nurpive.  purchased  ^ surveys,  or  21.120 
acres  on  the  waters  of  North  Buffalo  and  Rccd>  Fork;  and  one  of 
their  deeds,  w hich  is  no\>.-  before  me,  is  dated  December  3,  1753- ” 
(Caruther^’  Life  of  Caldw  ell,  OJ. ) 
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member  of  the  Crown  of  England,  tlie  Assembly  enacted  that 
the  laws  of  England  “arc  the  laws  of  this  government  so  far 
as  they  are  compatible  with  our  way  of  living*’ ; and  tliat  all 
the  statute  laws  of  England  made  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Church  and  for  the  indulgence  to  Protestant  dissenters 
were  in  force  in  the  province.  This  enactment  firmly  estab- 
lished the  Ch.urch  of  England  as  the  state  church,  and  put 
in  force  the  Act  of  Toleration,  which  remitted  all  penalties 
for  non-conformity  in  the  case  of  Protestant  dissenters  who 
did  not  deriv  rlie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

In  1729  apparently  each  parisli  was  invested  with  the  right 
to  elect  its  own  vestr}nien,  who  still  had  the  privilege  of 
employing  their  ministers,  being  members  of  the  established 
church.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  in  the  province  no 
other  ordained  ministers  of  any  denomination  ; but  about 
that  time  Paul  Palmer  and  Joseph  Parker  organized  Bap- 
tist churches  in  the  Albemarle  section.  In  1741  the  vestry 
law  was  amended  requiring  vestrymeti  to  declare  that  they 
“would  n(it  oppose  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.” 
Thev  stiH  had  tiie  riglit  to  lay  a tax  on  the  poll  for  parish 
purposes,  and  bv  a two-thirds  vote  they  could  withdraw  the 
stipend  agreed  to  be  paid  to  any  minister.  At  that  period 
there  were  onlv  four  ministers  of  the  established  church  in 
tlie  province,  perhaps  an  equal  number  of  Baptist  ministers 
and  none  of  the  Presbyterian  faith.  There  was  but  little 
room  for  clashing  among  the  ministers.  Later  some  differ- 
ences arose  in  regard  to  tlie  right  of  Presl.tyterian  ministers 
to  perform  the  marriage  service,  fdriginally  in  t666  certain 
civil  officers  were  empowered  to  perform  the  marriage  cere- 
mony. and  “the  persons  violating  this  marriage  siiall  be  pun- 
ished as  if  they  had  been  married  by  a minister  according  to 
the  rites  . . . of  England.”  The  Quakers  married  according 
to  their  own  rites.  Tn  1715  it  was  again  enacted  that  magis- 
trates might  perform,  the  marriage  service  in  parishes  where 
no  minister  was  resident;  but  in  all  cases  a license  or  the 
publication  of  banns  was  required,  d he  law  remained  un- 
changed until  1741,  when  it  was  again  enacted  that  no  min- 
ister or  justice  should  celebrate  the  rite  of  marriage  without 
license  or  banns;  and  that  the  j'arish  minisrer.  if  one,  should 
be  entitled  to  the  fee  unless  he  neglected  or  refused  to  per- 
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fi^nri  the  service.  There  were  still  no  Presbyterian  ministers  Bill 

settled  in  the  province  and  but  very  few  Baptist  ministers, 
aud  it  was  nowhere  the  practice  for  Baptist  ministers  at  that 
time  to  perform  the  marria,2;e  service.  About  1755  Hugh 
Me  Aden  and  Janies  Campbell  established  themselves  respec- 
tively in  Duplin  and  Cumberland  counties,  where  they  or- 
ganized Presbyterian  congregations.  These  were  regularly 
ordained  ministers  of  that  faith.  A little  later  Rev.  Henry 
Pattillo,  James  Criswell.  David  Caldwell,  Joseph  Alexander 
and  Hezekiah  Balch  had  cliarges  of  the  same  communion 
further  in  tlie  interior.  In  their  respective  settlements  there 
were  but  few  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England.  Sow, 
however,  some  clashing  because  of  religious  ditterences  be- 
came observable. 

Originally  introduced  in  1701  in  an  effort  to  secure  some 
religious  services  for  the  colony,  at  a later  period  the  state 
church  was  fostered  by  influences  emanating  from  Great 
Britain.  It  was  a survival  of  former  usages,  and  was  not 
then  so  inharmonious  with  the  times  as  it  subsequently  be- 
came. In  every  European  country  religion  was  the  care  of 
the  state;  and  in  England  the  established  church  was  at 
once  the  mainstay  of  the  Crown  and  the  support  of  the  rul- 
ing dynasty,  while  it  had  long  been  the  buhvark  protecting 
Protestantism  from  the  domination  of  Catholicism.  When 
the  province  became  attached  to  the  Crowm,  the  king  being 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  and  all 
provincial  law^s  requiring  his  concurrence,  his  officers  sought 
to  strengthen  and  promote  the  state  church,  and  such  was 
the  tenor  of  the  instructions  given  to  the  governors.  Par- 
ticular  effort  was  to  be  made  to  that  end — even  schoolmas- 
ters being  required  to  be  members  of  the  established 
church.  Such  wns  one  of  the  results  of  the  domination 
of  the  Crown,  of  the  close  connection  of  the  province 
with  the  mother  countrv.  North  Carolina  was  to  be 
fashioned  after  England — a consequence  not  so  intoler-  academies 
able,  for  all  the  inhabitants  were  British  subjects,  reared 
under  existing  institutions,  and  regarding  their  king  as  the 
fountain  of  all  honor  and  justice. 

The  freeholders  of  the  cast  dominated  the  Assembly,  and 
they  were  largely  in  sympathy  with  the  Church  of  England. 
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Legislation  therefore  conformed  to  the  wishes  of  the  Crown, 
^"et  it  was  by  no  means  onerous.  But  while  the  burdens  im- 
posed were  not  heavy,  nevertheless  the  principle  of  taxation 
for  church  purposes  was  offensive  to  many  of  the  dissenting 
inliabitants.  How  slight  the  tax  was  may  be  gathered  from 
the  report  of  Quaker  sufferings  made  annually  “to  the 
iMeeting  for  Sufferings”  in  London;  “in  1756,  chiefly  for  the 
maintenance  ‘of  an  liireling  priest,'  ” £10  14s.  3d. ; two  years 
later,  £14  17s.  6d. ; 1759.  £85  ; 1760,  £23  ; 1761,  no  sufferings ; 
nor  in  1762,  nor  1765.  In  1768  fines  were  reported  amount- 
ing to  £5  4s..  “being  for  priests’  wages  and  repairing  their 
houses,  called  churches.”  In  1772,  30s.,  church  rates  ; none 
in  1773  nor  1774. 

The  amount  of  tithes  collected  here,  says  Dr.  Weeks,  is 
ridiculously  small ; but  in  this  small  sum  was  wrapped  the 
whole  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience. 

At  the  west  the  Presbyterians  concerned  themselves  but 
little  with  the  vestry  laws.  They  either  did  not  elect  vestry- 
men, or  chose  those  who  carried  into  operation  only  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  not  providing  any 
stipend  for  “an  orthodox  minister.”  Yet  certainly  some  of 
the  incidents  of  the  state  church  bore  hard  on  the  follow- 
ers of  Knox,  as  on  the  Baptists. 

Since  the  assemblymen.  North  Carolinians,  enacted  the 
laws,  there  was  no  infringement  of  any  liberty  of  worship; 
there  was  no  persecution.  “There  was  no  opportunity  for 
it  under  the  existing  laws,  and  the  dissenters  were  aggres- 
sive and  powerful.  The  manuscript  records  of  the  Friends 
show  perfectly  conclusively  that  while  they  suffered  distraint 
for  tithes  and  military  levies,  they  were  not  imprisoned. 
Thev  suffered  no  bodily  violence.”  ‘‘Tliere  was  more  re- 
ligious liberty  at  the  lieginning  than  at  the  close  of  the 
colonial  life  of  North  Carolina,  but  there  is  no  well-authen- 
ticated case  of  bodily  persecution  in  our  annals,  unless  we 
count  the  imprisonment  of  the  Quakers  who  refused  to  bear 
arms  in  1680  as  such,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  more 
political  than  religious  in  its  character.” 

Yet  the  effort  to  maintain  the  state  church  system  in  a 
province  where  so  many  were  indisposed  to  support  it  was  a 
source  of  irritation,  without  any  compensating  advantages. 
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while  fundamentally  erroneous  in  principle.  Tlie  estab- 
lislied  church  as  a state  institution  was  out  of  place  in 
America,  where  the  people,  bursting  the  bonds  of  the  past, 
had  enterged  into  a new  life,  with  greater  freedom  of 
thought  and  action  nurtured  by  their  close  contact  with  na- 
ture; and  one  of  the  chief  objects  in  view,  strengthening  the 
Crown,  was  defeated  by  its  rendering  the  Crown  antagonistic 
to  the  dissenters  in  that  relation  of  life  winch  was  dearest 
to  the  people,  their  church  afiiliations.  In  1762  provision 
was  made  "for  an  orthodox  clergy,’'  by  which  the  salary  of 
clergymen  was  fixed  at  ±133,  and,  as  formerly,  a fee  for 
marrying  was  allowed,  althoug’n  performed  by  another.  The 
vestry  still  had  the  right  to  select  the  clergyman,  who,  how- 
ever. was  required  to  have  a certificate  from  tlie  bishop  of 
London  that  he  had  been  ordained  in  the  Church  of  Lng- 
land.  In  case  of  bad  conduct  he  could  be  removed  by  tlte 
governor  and  council.  This  last  provision  was  objectionable 
to  the  authorities  in  England,  and  for  that  reason  the  act  was 
not  allowed.  Three  years  later  a similar  act  was  passed,  the 
freeholders  in  every  parish  being  required  to  elect  twelve 
vestrymen,  and  if  they  elected  a dissenter  wh.o  refused  to 
qualify  he  was  fined.  The  vestry  could  levy  a tax  of  ten 
shillings  on  the  poll  for  church  purposes,  for  encouraging 
schools,  maintaining  the  poor,  etc.  To  meet  the  olijection 
raised  to  the  former  act  it  was  now  provided  tliat  while 
clergymen  might  be  suspended  by  the  governor  for  mis- 
conduct, the  suspension  should  be  only  until  the  bi.^hop  of 
London  passed  on  the  cause.*  The  churches  of  that  com- 
munion in  all  the  colonies  were  under  the  supervision  of  the 
bishop  of  London. 

Governor  Tryon,  with  great  connections,  was  very  anxii^us 
apparently  to  commend  himself  to  the  authorities  at  home, 
and  yet  he  declared  that  he  was  a zealous  advocate  of  the 
principles  of  toleration.  It  seems  that  the  Presbyterian  min- 
isters in  the  settlements  at  the  west  had  performed  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  without  either  license  or  publication  of  banns, 
contrary  to  the  law  in  England,  and  in  the  province  <ince 
1711.  W’lien  th.e  act  of  1762  was  on  its  ixassage.  the  cnmcil 
proposed  an  amendment,  "that  no  dissenting  minister  of  any 
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*TIiis  act  was  rc-cnacted  in  1768,  and  again  in  1774  for  ten  years. 
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denomination  whatever  shah  presume  on  any  pretence  to 
marry  any  persons  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting-  £50 
proclamation  money  for  every  such  offence/'  The  house  re- 
jected that  proposed  amendment,  and  the  act  was  passed 
without  such  a provision.  This  action  was  doubtless  consid- 
ered as  impliedly  coniirming  the  right  of  the  ^Presbyterian 
ministers  to  perform  the  marriage  service,  the  Assembly 
having  pointedly  declined  to  concur  in  a provision  declaring 
it  unlawful.  Still  any  marriage  without  license  or  banns  was 
irregular  under  the  existing  law.  One  of  the  first  acts  passed 
in  Governor  Tryon’s  time,  reciting  this  irregularity,  made 
valid  all  such  marriages  and  made  it  lawful  for  Presbyterian 
mdnisters,  regularly  called  to  any  congregation,  to  celebrate 
the  rite  of  marriage  in  their  usual  and  accustomed  manner, 
as  any  lawful  magistrate  might  do.  there  having  been  issued 
a license  for  the  same.  The  fee  for  such,  service  was,  how- 
ever, reserved  to  the  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
that  parish,  if  one,  unless  he  refused  to  do  the  service.  This 
act  did  not  allow  Presbyterian  ministers  to  marry  by  the  pub- 
lication of  banns,  and  therefore  it  v.’as  not  agreeable  to  the 
Presbyterian  comimunities,  and  they  Uiade  bitter  complaints. 
To  remedy  this,  at  the  session  of  December,  1770,  an  act  was 
passed  allowing  these  ministers  to  perform  the  service  with 
publication.  Governor  Tryon  was  eagex*  to  please  the  Pres- 
byterians. blit  Lord  Dartmouth  caused  the  act  to  be  disal- 
lowed, saying  that  he  could  not  approve  of  the  dissenters  in 
North  Carolina  having  any  greater  privileges  than  allowed  to 
them  in  England,  and  that  he  was  not  at  libertv  to  admit 
a different  mode  of  marriage  in  the  colonies  than  required  by 
the  act  of  Parliament.  Such  was  one  of  the  ettects  of 
colonial  dependence  on  the  mother  country — a Presbyterian 
minister  could  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  only  as  al- 
lowed by  act  of  Parliament. 

Emder  Tryon's  active  management  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  province  increased  from  five  to 
eighteen.  These  were  distributed  chiefly  throiigliout  the 
eastern  and  northern  counties.  Some  were  supported  solely 
by  the  stipend  received  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  people; 
others,  being  established  in  parish.es,  received  the  allowance 
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made  for  them  by  law.  There  was,  however,  but  little  fric- 
tion between  them  and  the  Presbyterians,  wlio  were  settled 
chiefly  at  the  west  and  dominated  that  entire  section.  In 
1766,  Rev.  Andrew  i\.[orton.  being  sent  from  England  as  a 
missionary  to  minister  in  IMecklenburg  County,  ascertained 
when  he  reached  Brunswick  that  that  county  veas  settled 
by  Presbyterians,  and  did  not  go  there.  In  Rowan  there 
were  some  of  the  established  church  who  asked  for  a min- 
ister, and  about  1770  Rev.  Theodorus  Drage  was  assigned  to 
that  parish  and  undertook  to  have  a vestry  elected  ; but  the 
Presbyterian  element  was  too  strong  for  him  to  contend 
with,  and  after  a year  or  two  he  gave  up  his  charge. 

From  an  early  date  tliere  had  been  adherents  of  the  Bap- 
tist faith  in  the  province.  When  in  1711  religious  affairs  be- 
came governed  by  the  laws  prevailing  in  England,  the  Tol- 
eration Act  came  into  force.  By  this  all  penalties  were  re- 
mitted for  non-conformity  in  the  case  of  Protestant  dissenters 
who  did  not  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  I'rinity  upon  their  tak- 
ing the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  the  test  oath,  declaring  that 
“I  do  believe  that  there  is  not  any  transubstantiation  in  the 
sacramient  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  or  in  the  elements  of  bread 
and  wine  at  or  after  the  consecration  thereof  by  any  person 
whatsoever.”  It  required,  however,  that  their  places  of  wor- 
ship should  be  registered  in  the  county  courts,  and  that  the 
doors  of  their  place  of  meeting  should  be  open  during  the 
time  of  worship  C tind  their  ministers  were  to  subscribe 
the  thirty-nine  articles  of  religion,  except  those  relating  to 
ecclesiastical  government  and  infant  baptism.  At  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  this  act  of  toleration,  on  the  accession  of 
William  and  iMary  to  the  throne  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Stuart  kings,  it  was  understood  that  it  relieved  from  penalties 
all  except  alone  the  Rom.an  Catholics  and  Unitarians.  Every 
other  denomination  was  content  with  it.  In  Xorth  Carolina, 
under  that  act,  the  Baptists  as  well  as  the  Presbyterians  were 
required  to  register  their  churches,  altliough  probably  the 
requirement  was  not  always  observed,  in  1770  the  Pres- 
byterians of  Rowan  registered  two  of  their  churches. 

The  fir'^t  churches  organized  by  the  Baptists  were  Shiloh 
and  IMehcrrin;  the  next,  in  1742,  Keh.ukee  ; Sandy  Run,  1750; 
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Fishinc:  Creek,  1755  ; also  Reedy  Creek,  Sandy  Creek-  in  Ran- 
dolph and  Grassy  Creek  in  Granville.  After  that  others  fol- 
lowed fast,  so  that  by  1771  there  were  twenty-two  distinct 
congregations,  besides  the  branches  springing  from  those 
parent  churches  which  they  supplied.  At  the  September  term 
of  the  county  court  of  Edgecombe,  “Jonathan  Thonias,  a non- 
conforming  preacher,  produced  an  ordination  writing  signed 
by  George  Graham  and  John  Moore,  the  pastors  of  the  Bap- 
tists, ordaining  him  to  go  forth  and  preach  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  the  tenets  of  that  church  ; and  he  therefore  took  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  subscribed  the  test  appointed  for  that 
purpose.”  A similar  proceeding  was  had  at  the  June  session 
of  1740  of  the  county  court  of  Graven,  and  the  applicants 
were  given  liberty  to  build  a house  of  worship.  It  seems, 
however,  that  some  of  them  were  accused  of  having  violated 
the  Toleration  Act  and  they  were  bound  over  to  appear  at 
the  next  term  of  the  general  court.* 

The  present  hlethodist  organization  was  not  then  in  exist- 
ence. Rev.  Mr.  Whitefield  passed  through  the  province  in 
1739  and  again  in  1764,  and  preached  at  Whlmington,  New 
Bern  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  but  still  regarded  himself  as  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  not  till  1772 
that  Joseph.  Pilmoor,  the  first  IMethodist  minister  in  North 
Carolina,  began  his  ministrations.  The  year  folio-wing  the 
first  society  was  form.ed  by  Robert  Ahlliams : the  first  circuit 
was  formed  in  1776.  The  next  year  John  King.  John  Dick- 
ens, LeRoy  Cole  and  Edward  Pride  were  appointed  to  the 
North  Carolina  Circuit,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  they  re- 
ported nine  hundred  and  thirty  mem.bers.  King  resided  near 
Louisburg,  and  later  ten  miles  west  of  Raleigh.  The  first 
conference  was  held  near  Louisburg  on  April  20th,  1785, 
at  which  Bishops  Asbury  and  Coke  were  present. 

Education  and  schools 

Educational  facilities  in  Albemarle  were  from  the  begin- 
ning greatly  lacking.  If  there  were  sch.ools  and  schoolmas- 
ters in  the  earlier  years  no  mention  was  made  of  them  ; yet 
as  many  of  the  inhal)itants.  born  and  bred  in  Albemarle,  evi- 

verbatim  copy  of  the  minutes  of  that  court  is  xo  be  found  in 
Vass’s  “History  of  the  New  Bern  Presbyterian  Church.’’ 
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dcntly  received  some  training  in  their  youth,  there  must  have 
been  teachers  among  them.  W'hen  the  ministers  of  the  estab- 
Hslied  church  began  to  come  in,  about  the  opening  of  tlie 
eighteenth  century,  there  are  traces  of  some  local  schools. 
Charles  Griffin  was  a school-teacher  in  Pasquotank,  as  well 
as  lay  reader.  Tltere  was  a school  tauglit  by  Mr.  Mashburn 
at  Sarurn,  thought  to  be  near  Bamlon,  and  about  three  miles 
from  Ballard’s  Bridge.  Perhaps  there  were  others  employed 
as  lay  readers  w'ho  also  taught  school. 

When  the  province  passerl  under  the  immediate  control 
of  the  king  and  its  institutions  were  in  a measure  con- 
formed to  those  of  the  mother  country,  Governor  Burring- 
ton  was  instructed  in  1731  that  no  schoolmiaster  should 
be  permitted  to  come  from  England  to  North  Carolina  to 
keep  school  v.  itliout  tlie  license  of  the  bishop  of  London  ; 
and  "that  no  other  person  now  there  or  that  shall  come 
from  other  parts  shah  be  admitted  to  keep  school  in  North 
Carolina  w ithout  your  license  first  obtained.”*  This  instruc- 
tion was  in  aid  of  the  general  purpose  to  promote  the 
established  church,  to  train  children  in  ihat  faith,  aiid 
strengthen  the  hold  of  the  Crown  on  the  people.  Its  natu- 
ral effect  must  have  been  to  discourage  educational  v/ork  in 
the  province.  We  h.ear  of  no  more  schools  except  one 
taught  al)out  1745  at  Brunswick  and  the  act  of  1745  to  build 
a school-house  at  Efioigon.  In  1749  John  Starkey,  himself 
it  is  said  an  ordained  Episcopal  clergyman,  introduced  a bill 
in  the  legislature  to  esta’hlisli  a puld.ic  school,  but  the  act  did 
not  become  operative.  Later,  in  Governor  Dobbs’s  time,  it 
was  proposed  to  have  a free  school  in  every  county:  but  that 
effort  also  miscarried. 

Notwithstanding  the  instructions  given  to  Burrington 
were  repeated  to  all  later  governors,  it  appears  that  the 
Scotch-Irish  and  other  settlers  m the  interior  had  their  local 
schools  soon  after  coming  to  the  province,  as  Covcn'.or 
Dobbs  indicated  when  on  a visit  to  his  lands  in  Rowan  and 
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*In  1714,  an  act  known  as  the  Schism  Act  was  passed  by  Parliament 
torbiduin"  any  person  to  tt-ach  school  who  was  not  a member  of 
the  established  church ; this  act  was,  however,  repealed  in  1710. 
under  the  administration  of  the  WhC  party,  whicii  continued  tor 
Tioarly  sixty  years.  ,\npari'ntly.  the  governor  could  license  a teacher 
who  was  not  of  the  established  church,  if  so  di'po'cd. 
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jMecklenburg'  counties.  They  were  prol)ably  not  licensed  by 
him.  Althong^h  Wilmington  had  no  organized  Presbyterian 
church,  Rev.  James  Tate,  a Presbyterian  minister,  came 
from  Ireland  about  1760  and  opened  a classical  school 
there,  the  hrst  ever  taught  in  that  place.  In  the  same  year 
Crowiield  Academy  was  established  at  Bellemont,  near  the 
site  of  Davidson  College. 

In  1764  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a schoolhouse  on  some 
church  prctperty  in  Xew  Bern,  Thomas  Tomlinson,  on  the 
first  of  January  of  that  year,  having  opened  a school  there. 
The  school  building  was  probably  completed  in  1766,  when 
an  act  of  tlie  Assembly  incorporated  the  trustees,  provided 
a tax  on  rum  to  raise  a salary  of  £20  per  annum,  and 
required  the  admittance  of  ten  poor  pupils,  tuition  free; 
and  the  license  of  the  governor  was  required.  In  1770 
an  act  was  passed  reciting  that  the  inhabitants  of  Edenton 
had  erected  a convenient  schoolhouse.  Trustees  were 
appointed  to  conduct  the  school,  and  the  master,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  school  at  Xew  Bern,  was  required  to  be  a mem- 
ber of  the  established  churcti.  recommended  by  a majority 
of  the  trustees  and  licensed  by  the  governor.  These  two 
academies  at  Xew  Bern  and  Edenton  afforded  educational 
advantages  that  were  of  great  benefit,  extending  through 
many  years,  to  the  people  of  the  eastern  counties. 

In  1767  Dr.  David  Caldwell  opened  a classical  school  in 
Guilford  County  that  became  famous,  a large  number  of 
eminent  men  receiving  their  education  there.  A year  or  two 
later  Rev.  Henry  I’atrillo  began  to  teach  in  Granville.  ( )ne 
of  his  pupils.  Charles  Pettigrew,  then  of  the  Presbyterian 
faith,  ill  1773  became  the  principal  of  the  Edent-ni  Academy. 
A little  later  Rev.  Daniel  Earl,  who  had  been  the  minister  at 
Edenton,  established  a classical  school  in  Bertie. 

In  1771  the  Lutherans  on  Second  Creek.  Rowan  County, 
sent  Rintelmann  and  Layrle  to  Europe  to  obtain  “help  to 
support  a minister  and  school-teacher.”  Their  efforts  re- 
sulted in  the  establisliment  of  Godfrey  Arndt  as  the  school- 
master of  that  settlement. 

In  176S  Joseph  Alexander  succeeded  Mr.  Craighead  as 
pastor  of  .Sugar  Creek ; ‘“a  hne  scliolar,  he.  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Benedict,  taught  a classical  school  of  high  excel- 
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Ifnce  and  usefulness,”  Indeed,  there  was  probably  a school 
kept  open  in  most  of  the  seven  Presbyterian  settlements  in 

1 ec k 1 e n b u r g Conn ty . 

'['here  was  a grammar  school  at  Charlotte  before  1770,  and 
ill  that  year  Edmund  Fanning  introduced  a bill  to  establish 
a seminary  of  learning  there  under  the  name  of  Queen’s 
College.  Fanning,  Pattillo,  Abner  Xasli  and  other  trustees 
were  directed  to  meet  at  the  grammar  school  and  elect  a 
{>resident  and  tutors.  The  college  was  to  have  the  right  to 
confer  degrees.  The  president  was  to  be  of  the  established 
church,  and  licensed  by  the  governor,  but  that  was  not 
required  as  to  the  trustees  or  tutors.  To  endow  the  college, 
a tax  of  sixpence  was  laid  on  all  liquors  brought  into  the 
county  of  iMecklenburg  for  ten  years.  The  trustees  met 
and  elected  Fanning  the  president.  Fanning,  however,  left 
the  province,  along  with  Governor  Tryon,  in  the  summer 
of  1771,  and  at  the  next  session  of  the  Assembly,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1771,  the  charter  was  amended,  enabling  degrees  to  be 
conferred  in  his  absence. 

The  original  act  having  been  sent  to  England,  the  Board 
of  Trade  reported  “that  this  college,  if  allowed  to  be  incor- 
porated, will  in  effect  operate  as  a seminary  for  the  education 
and  instruction  of  youth  in  the  principles  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,”  and  the  Board  doubted  whetlier  the  king  should 
give  that  encouragement  to  the  Presbyterians  in  North 
Carolina,  The  Board  also  objected  to  the  looseness  of  the 
wording  of  the  tax  clause  : but  in  particular  it  recommended 
that  the  king  should  disallow  the  act  because  it  came  under 
the  description  of  those  unusual  and  important  acts  which 
were  not  to  be  passed  without  a suspending  clause ; that  is, 
such  acts  were  not  to  go  into  effect  until  the  king  had 
assented  to  them.  The  king  disallowed  the  act  in  April, 
1772,  but  the  college  seems  to  liave  l)een  continued;  and  in 
April,  1773,  the  amendment  being  disallowed,  a proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  Governor  -Martin  in  June  declaring  that 
the  amendment  was  of  no  effect.  The  school  was  maintained, 
apparently  without  interruption,  under  the  name  of  Queen’s 
Mmseum,  and  in  1777  the  state  legislature  incorporated  it  a-^ 
Liberty  Hall,  that  act  of  Assembly  then  declaring  that  a 
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number  of  youths  there  taught  had  since  completed  their 
education  at  various  colleges  in  difrerent  parts  of  America. 

That  there  were  other  schools  at  that  period  in  other 
settlements  cannot  be  doubted ; while  for  higher  education 
the  colleges  of  William  and  INIary,  Harvard.  Yale,  Prince- 
ton, in  America,  were  patronized,  and  some  of  the  youths 
from  the  seacoast  counties  at  least  were  educated  in  England. 

Taxation 

In  tliose  early  days,  when  wealth  found  investment  only 
in  lands  and  in  negro  property,  the  subjects  of  taxation  were 
few,  and  for  general  purposes  the  exclusive  tax  was  on  the 
poll.  The  expenses  of  government  had  from  the  first  been 
cast  on  the  Lords  Proprietors,  at  least  to  a great  degree.  The 
salaries  of  ohicers  were  paid  from  tlie  quit  rents  by  the 
receiver-general  and  by  fees.  In  1715,  however,  a tax  was 
laid  of  2s.  6d.  on  every  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  in  addi- 
tion to  fifteen  shillings  tax  on  the  poll ; but  the  land  tax  was 
for  that  year  only. 

A-fter  the  transfer  to  the  Crown  tlie  same  system  was  con- 
tinued, and  tlie  Crovrn  ofheers  and  provincial  officers  were 
paid  from  tlie  quit  rents*  and  by  fees.  iMany  years  passed 
before  tlie  Assembly  could  be  induced  to  make  somie  little 
provision  for  a salary  for  the  chief  justice  and  the  attorney- 
general.  The  chief  current  expense  was  in  connection  with 
the  assemblies. 

As  soon  as  Governor  Johnston  came  in  the  Assembly 
granted  an  aid  to  th.e  king,  striking  offi  currency  for  that 
purpose,  and  laying  a tax  on  the  poll  to  retire  tliat  currency. 
From  time  to  time  similar  action  was  taken,  provision  being 
made  to  pay  the  provincial  notes  by  a poll  tax. 

Similarlv  tliere  was  a county  tax  for  bridges,  court-houses, 
jails,  etc.,  which  generally  ran  about  one  shilling  on  the  poll ; 
and  there  was  a parish  tax  usually  applied  to  the  care  of 
the  poor,  and  similar  local  purposes — and  in  some  parishes 
a part  of  the  fund  going  for  the  minister’s  salary,  chapels, 
glebes,  etc.  This  tax  was  limited  to  ten  shillings,  and  seems 
to  have  run  from  one  to  three  shillings  generally.  In  1768 
the  provincial  ta.x  aggregated  seven  shillings  per  poll.  One 

♦.All  qr.ants  of  land  up  to  the  Revolution  were  made  subject  to  the 
quit  rent. 
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shiiling  was  still  being  collected  to  sink  the  aid  to  the  king 
l; ranted  twenty  years  earlier,  and  hve  shillings  of  the  entire 
t.ix  was  because  of  these  aids.  There  was  a tax  for  con- 
tingent expenses  of  government — to  pay  the  chief  justice, 
attorney-general,  the  expenses  of  the  Assembly,  etc.  In  that 
year  there  was  a further  tax  of  eight  pence,  which  had  been 
laid  for  two  years  to  pay  for  the  erection  of  the  governor's 
{•alace.  The  countv  tax  that  year  in  Orange  County  was 
one  shilling  and  the  parish  tax  three  shillings.  The  poll  tax 
was  levied  on  all  male  whites  over  sixteen  years  of  age 
and  on  all  slaves,  female  as  well  as  male,  over  twelve  years 
of  age.  By  this  distribution,  property  paid  a tax,  for  as 
the  lands  were  held  by  quit  rents,  most  of  the  accumulated 
wealth  was  represented  by  slaves.  For  special  purposes, 
some  other  taxes  \vere  imposed.  A tonnage  tax  on  vessels 
was  collected  for  a fund  to  purchase  powder.  A tax  on  rum 
and  liquors  was  sometimes  laid  for  a local  purpose — as  for 
the  New  Bern  Academy  and  Queen’s  College. 

In  order  to  have  tlie  commodities  marketed  in  a mier- 
chantable  condition,  there  were  laws  regulating  how  they 
should  be  put  up  for  the  market : and  there  were  many 
places  specined  where  these  articles  of  comanerce  could  be 
inspected  by  an  officer  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  they 
were  not  to  be  shipped  out  of  the  province  unless  inspected. 
Public  warehouses  for  the  inspection  of  tobacco  were  estab- 
lished at  Edenton,  at  a point  on  the  Chow'an  and  at  Hertford  : 
at  Jones's  aiu.l  Pitts's  Landing,  in  Xorthampton  ; at  Tarl)oro, 
Halifax,  Campbeilton ; at  Dixon’s,  Kingston,  and  Shep- 
herd’s, in  Dobbs  County.  The  inspectors  at  these  ware- 
houses, on  receiving  commodities,  gave  inspectors’  notes  for 
the  same ; and  these  notes  or  receipts  were  receivable  in 
payment  of  public  taxes  at  the  following  rates:  Tobacco, 
at  fifteen  shillings  per  hundredweight:  hemp,  forty  shillings  ; 
rice,  twelve  shillings  : indigo,  four  shillings  a pound  : beeswax, 
one  shilling:  myrtle-wax,  eight  pence:  tallow,  six  pence: 
Indian-dressed,  deer  skins,  two  ^hillings,  six  pence,  'riuis  it 
took  ratlicr  nvere  than  a pound  of  tallow  to  pay  the  tax  tliat 
was  levied  to  build  the  govern.or’s  maimion,  ami  fifty  j)Ounds 
ot  tobacco  |;aid  th.e  entire  provincial  tax  of  1767-68. 
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La'vvyers 

s.  R-.  The  inwvcrs  were  rec^'ulated,  and  bv  act  of  1770  thev  were 

XXiU,  788  , ",  -,i-  - ' , • 

not  aliowea  to  cnar^e  more  than  ten  shillings  tor  any  advice 

in  a matter  before  the  inferior  court,  where  no  suit  was 

brought : nor  more  than  ii  for  advice  in  a matter  cognizable 

in  the  superior  court.  In  suits  for  land  they  could, charge  no 

more  than  ±5.  In  no  other  suit  in  the  superior  court  could 

they  charge  more  than  £2  10s.,  and  in  the  inferior  court  their 

fee  was  ju-t  one-half  of  that.  They  were  to  be  fined  £50  if 

XXIII,  789  tltey  vdemanded  any  larger  compensation.  Their  fee  was 
embraced  in  the  bill  of  costs  in  the  suit,  and  if  the  attorney 
neglected  his  case  the  court  could  order  him  to  pay  all  costs 
occasioned  b}'  his  neglect.  After  any  case  was  determined, 
any  client  could,  however,  make  further  compensation,  if  he 
chose  to  do  so,  to  his  lawyer. 

Quakers  and  the  militia 

Quakers  had  been  subject  to  a fine  for  not  mustering; 
in  1770  they  were  excused  from  mustering,  but  still  they 
were  requirc'l  to  render  military  duty  in  time  of  peril.  It 
was  provided  that  tiie  colonel  of  the  county  should  make  a 
list  of  all  male  Quakers  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
sixty,  who  should  be  under  the  command  of  some  officer 
appointed  by  the  governor.  In  time  of  invasion  or  insur- 
rection a proportionate  number  of  this  Quaker  force  might 
be  called  into  service,  but  could  provide  substitutes  or  could 
pay  £10  instead. 

Servants  and  slaves 

Negro  slavery  was  introduced  into  the  colony  at  an  early 
date,  and  servants  by  indenture  was  an  English  institution 
of  long  stanning.  i\Iany  persons  came  to  America,  paying 
their  wav  hv  an  agreement  to  render  service  for  a definite 
period  of  time,  thc'^c  being  called  redemptionists.  There 
were  but  few  redemptionists  brought  to  North  Carolina,  but 
apparentlv  there  was  a considerable  number  of  indented  ser- 
vants. Tlic  law  forbade  the  emancipation  of  negroes  except 
for  meritorious  services,  to  I'e  passed  on  and  allowed  by  tlie 
justice’s  court  for  the  precinct  or  county.  In  1723  such  a 
considerable  number  of  free  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  other 
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pcTbons  of  mixed  blood  came  into  the  colony;  several  of 
whom  intermarried  with  the  wliites  against  thiC  law,  that  a 
[)articnlar  act  was  passed  expelling  them ; and  no  negro 
set  free  was  allowed  to  remain  m the  province  longer  than 
six  montlis. 

In  ipgi  a furtlier  act  was  passed  on  the  subject  of  Chris- 
tian servants,  by  which  indented  servants  were  meant,  and 
of  negro  slaves,  regulating  their  correction  and  punishment, 
their  diet,  lodging,  etc. ; these  matters  being  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  county  justices.  In  case  any  Christian  servant 
should,  during  the  time  of  his  servitude,  become  diseased, 
the  church  wardens  had  to  see  that  he  was  cared  for. 

If  any  person  should  import  a slave  who  had  been  free 
in  any  Clmistian  country,  such  slave  was  to  be  returned  to 
the  country  from  which  Ite  was  brought,  and  a penalty  was 
fixed  for  the  ottence.  Slaves  were  required  to  remain  on 
the  plantation,  anrl  only  one  of  them  was  allowed  to  have  a 
gun  to  hunt  for  his  master. 

In  the  trial  of  slaves  other  slaves  could  give  evidence, 
but  in  no  other  cases. 
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Martin’s  administration 

After  the  hasty  departure  of  Governor  Tryon  from  the 
province,  at  a meeting  of  the  council  held  in  Xew  Bern  on 
July  I,  1771,  James  Hasell,  the  eldest  councillor  and  the 
president  of  the  board,  assumed  the  administration,  requir- 
ing all  officials  to  qualify  again,  as  if  he  had  been  appointed 
governor.  It  was  not  until  August  nth  that  Josiah  Martin, 
the  new  governor,  who  had  been  detained  in  Xew  \ork  by 
illness,  arrived  at  Xew  Bern  and  entered  on  the  discharge  of 
his  duties.  Governor  IMartin.  like  Tryon,  had  been  a lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  British  army,  hnt  had  two  years  earlier 
sold  his  commission  and  lett  the  army  because  of  ill  health. 
He  was  just  thirty-four  years  of  age,  an  accomplished  gen- 
tleman, a man  of  education,  having  strong  connections  in 
England.  Pie  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  consultation 
with  Governor  Tryon  at  Xew  York,  receiving  from  him 
much  in formataui  in  regard  to  tlie  local  affairs  of  the  prov- 
ince. His  piirpose  seems  to  have  been  to  continue  in  th.o 
same  line  of  conduct  tliat  Tryon  had  pursued.  Pleased  witli 
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President  Hasell,  he  took  early  occasion  to  recommend  him 
for  the  position  of  lieutenant-governor  in  place  of  Lieiuen- 
ant-Governor  Mercer,  who,  it  was  rumored,  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  a new  government  erected  on  tlie  Ohio,  but  this 
{proved  to  be  an  error,  for  Lieutenant-Governor  Mercer  still 
remained  in  England,  enjoying  tlie  honors  if  not  the  emolu- 
ments of  his  office. 

Applications  were  speedily  made  for  the  pardon  of  many 
of  the  leading  Regulators.  Husband  had  tied  to  Maryland, 
and  later  located  in  Pennsylvania.  Howell  also  took  refuge 
in  Maryland,  tlien  moved  to  Virginia,  but  finally  returned 
to  the  home  of  his  youth  in  New  Jersey.  Hunter,  who  had 
strong  connections  in  North  Carolina,  after  some  months’ 
sojourn  in  }daryland,  returned  and  took  up  his  abode  among 
his  people.  The  Assembly  favored  him.  as  well  as  the  county 
courts,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  governor.  His  friends 
asked  for  his  pardon,  Init  it  was  never  formally  granted,  yet 
he  remained  undisturbed  and  was  later  regarded  as  a sup- 
porter of  Governor  Martin’s  administration.  William 
Butler  made  his  petition  for  pardon,  saying:  “Tt  is  with  the 
utmost  abhorrence  that  I reflect  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
people  formerly  called  Regu.lators,  being  fully  convinced  that 
the  principles  which  they  had  espoused  were  erroneous,  and 
therefore  most  sincerely  promise  never  to  do  the  like  again.” 
The  friends  of  the  “Black  Boys”  in  like  manner  petitioned 
for  mercy  for  them.  Later  the  six  convicted  Regulators 
were  pardoned  by  the  king,  and  no  other  proceedings  w’ere 
instituted,  although  unavailing  efforts  were  made  to  capture 
Husband  in  his  hiding  place  in  western  Maryland. 

Governor  Martin  convened  the  Assembly  on  Novem- 
ber 19th,  being  the  second  session  of  the  body  elected  in  1770. 
Husband  had  been  expelled,  and  John  Pryor,  the  other  mem- 
ber from  Orange,  being  dead,  McNair  and  Nash  were  elected 
in  their  stead.  Thomas  Person,  although  excluded  from 
pardon  by  the  proclamation  of  Governor  Tryon  shortly  after 
the  battle  of  Alamance,  appeared  and  took  his  seat,  hut 
Benjamin  Person,  one  of  the  members  from  Bute,  had  died. 
General  Waddell  had  been  electetl  from  Bladen  County  to 
fill  a vacancy.  There  were  no  other  notable  changes  in  the 
body. 
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Governor  Martin's  opening  address  was  very  satisfactory 
to  the  Assembly,  and  Maurice  Moore.  Samuel  Johnston  ami 
Abner  Nash  were  appointed  a committee  to  prepare  an 
answer  to  it.  Their  address  was  reported  to  the  house  by 
Judge  rvloore,  and  it  is  notable  in  that  it  contains  but  little 
of  the  laudation  lavished  by  the  council  on  Governor  Tryon. 
although  it  declared  that  ‘‘his  spirited  conduct  and  the 
bravery  of  the  troops  in  the  expedition  against  the  insur- 
gents deserve  the  acknowledgments  of  the  whole  country.” 
Indeed,  Judge  iMoore  seems  to  have  been  at  points  with  the 
late  governor,  shortly  after  whose  departure  there  appeared 
a letter  signed  ‘’Atticus,”  attributed  to  Judge  iMoore,* 
roughly  handling  him  and  holding  him  up  to  ridicule.  The 
house  urged  the  governor  to  grant  a general  jiardon  to  all 
persons  concerned  in  the  insurrection  except  Husband, 
Howell  and  Butler.  The  omission  of  Hunter  from  this 
excepted  list  is  remarkable,  since  he  was  the  general  of  the 
insurgent  forces.  Governor  Alartin,  however,  thought  it  be- 
yond his  power  to  grant  pardons,  and  replied  that  he  had 
already  ottered  such,  a measure  for  the  consideration  of  the 
king,  and  at  a subsequent  session  he  infornied  the  house  that 
the  king  recommended  it  to  pass  a general  act  of  pardon  and 
oblivion. 

The  house  proceeded  to  address  itself  to  local  affairs,  pass- 
ing bills  to  estaldish  new  counties  at  the  west,  to  construct  a 
public  road  from  the  western  counties  to  Campbellton.  to 
amend  the  act  in  relation  to  fees  for  officers,  and  other  legis- 
lation calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people.  W il- 
, mington  had  suff’ered  by  a heavy  fire,  and  an  act  was  passed 
regulating  the  affairs  of  that  town,  particularly  in  view  of 
possible  corffagrations.  A two-shilling  tax  was  laid  to  retire 
debenture  bills  to  the  amount  of  £60.000.  directed  to  he  issued 
because  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  Alamance  campaign. 

The  line  between  the  Carolinas 

South  Carolina  had  desired  the  line  between  the  provinces 
to  be  so  established  as  to  give  her  a large  territory  at  the 
west.  On  the  other  hand.  Governor  Tryon  had  urged  that 
the  line  from  the  Yadkin  River  should  be  extended  direct 

*Also  attributed  to  Abner  Nash.  Porh.aps  it  was  their  joint  work. 
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to  the  Indian  boundary,  which  he  thought  it  would  reach 
somewhere  near  Reedy  River.  But  South  Carolina,  claiming 
that  the  original  division  before  Brunswick  was  settled  had 
been  the  Cape  Fear  River  and  that  when  the  line  was  run 
to  the  Yadkin  the  surveyors  had  erroneously  allowed  Xorth 
Carolina  eleven  miles  too  much,  now  insisted  that  the  boun- 
dary sl'tould  be  the  Catawba  River  to  its  source  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  king,  however,  decreed  that  the  line  should 
follow  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation  allotted  to  the 
Catawba  Indians,  and  then  up  tlte  Catawba  River  to  its  forks, 
and  from  there  a due  west  course.  Such  were  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  Governor  Martin,  who  asked  for  an  appropria- 
tion to  carry  them  into  effect.  The  Assembly  demurred, 
replying  that  it  had  no  funds  for  the  purpose,  and  with  some 
indignation  it  petitioned  the  king  not  to  insist  on  that  line. 
After  adjournment,  however.  Governor  Alartin  ran  that  line, 
much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  North  Carolina.  It  deprived  the 
province  of  a wide  breadth  of  valuable  territory  well  settled, 
for  population  had  now  extended  to  the  mountains ; but 
notwitltstanding  ad  remonstrances,  it  never  was  altered. 
While  the  western  part  of  the  province  was  receiving  these 
accessions  of  population,  immigrants  were  continually  arriv- 
ing at  the  ports,  and  in  the  winter  of  1771  no  less  than  one 
thousand  Highlanders  disembarked  on  the  Cape  Fear. 

The  clashing  over  the  sinking  fund  tax 

Among  other  business  that  the  Assembly  undertook  was 
the  passage  of  a new  court  law.  But  the  session  was  brought 
to  an  unexpected  close  with  that  and  much  other  business 
unfinished.  Besides  the  act  for  the  issue  of  £60.000  of 
debenture  notes,  both  houses  passed  a bill  to  issue  £120.000 
of  proclamation  money,  which  tb.e  governor  considered 
repugnant  to  the  act  of  Parliament  prohibiting  the  issue 
of  paper  currency  of  legal  tender,  and  did  not  assent  to. 
On  the  same  dav,  Saturday,  December  21st.  a bill  was 
passed  to  discontinue  a tax  of  one  shilling  for  the  sinking 
fund,  which  appeared  to  have  had  full  operation.  The 
governor  was  determined  not  to  assent  to  that,  saying  that 
it  was  a measure  teeming  with  fraud  and  inconsistent  with 
the  public  faith  , luit  the  leaders  in  the  Assembly  were  equally 
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determined  in  tiieir  resolution  to  relieve  the  people  of  what 
they  regarded  an  unnecessary  burden.  Despite  the  antag- 
onism of  the  governor,  they  proposed  to  proceed.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  he  would  not  ratify  the  act,  the  house  passed 
a resolution  that  the  tax  had  accomplished  its  purpose  and 
should  no  longer  be  collected ; and  that  it  would  indemnifv 
the  sheriffs  in  not  collecting  it.  This  was  similar  action  to 
that  taken  in  1768,  to  which  Governor  Tryon  objected,  but 
which,  notwithstanding  his  objection,  was  successfully  made 
effective.  On  learning  that  this  resolution  had  been  adopted 
by  the  house.  Governor  Martin  hastily  commanded  their 
attendance,  and  before  it  could  be  entered  on  their  journal 
of  proceedings  he  immediately  dissolved  the  Assembly. 
Treasurer  Ashe  was  a member  of  the  body,  as  well  as  Treas- 
urer Montfort,  who  had  been  elected  at  a bye-election  as 
the  representative  of  the  town  of  Halifax,  and  pursuant  to 
the  resolution,  they  omitted  that  tax  from  the  sheriffs’  lists. 

The  governor  at  once  wrote  to  the  treasurers,  insisting 
that  they  direct  the  sheriffs  to  collect  the  tax  as  usual.  While 
the  treasurer  of  the  northern  district  complied,  the  southern 
treasurer  refused  and  obeyed  the  mandate  of  the  Assembly. 
Thereupon  the  governor  issued  a proclamation  commanding 
the  sheriffs  to  make  the  collection,  but  his  order  was  not 
generally  obeyed.  Thus  came  a breach  between  the  new 
governor  and  the  people,  on  a local  miatter,  which  Governor 
Tryon  always  had  the  address  to  avoid. 

During  the  course  of  the  winter  an  accomplished  woman, 
calling  herself  Lady  Susanna  Carolina  Matilda,  sister  to  the 
queen  of  Great  Britain,  travelled  through  \hrginia,  being 
entertained  at  the  houses  of  the  gentlemen,  and  many  hati 
the  honor  of  kissing  her  hand.  To  some  she  promised  gov- 
ernments, to  others  regiments  or  promotions  of  different 
kinds  in  the  treasury,  army  and  navy,  acting  her  part  so 
adroitly  as  to  lew  heavy  contributions  on  persons  of  the 
highest  rank.  At  New  Bern  she  received  marked  attention 
from  Governor  Martin  and  his  wife,  and  at  Vv'ilmington  she 
was  also  received  with  every  ilistinction.  Eventually,  at 
Charleston,  where  much  attention  was  paid  her,  her 
masquerade  was  discovered,  and  she  was  apprehended.  Her 
name  was  Sarah  Wilson.  She  had  been  a maid  of  honor. 
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Having  access  to  the  royal  apartments,  she  rihed  a cabinet 
of  many  valnalde  jewels,  for  which  she  was  tried  and  con- 
demned to  death.  By  an  act  of  grace  her  sentence  was 
softened  into  transportation,  and  she  had  been  landed  in 
Maryland  during  ihe  preceding  fall,  where,  as  a convict,  she 
was  purchased  by  a Mr.  Duval.  Shortly  afterward  she 
elTected  her  escape  from  her  master,  and  when  at  a prudent 
distance,  assumed  the  name  of  the  queen’s  sister,  and  for  a 
brief  season  wore  her  borrowed  plumage  with  fine  effect. 

Governor  Martin  proposes  reforms 

Governor  Martin,  in  considering  the  situation  of  affairs 
in  the  province,  became  greatly  impressed  with  the  desir- 
ability of  tlie  Cro’wn's  purchasing  Earl  Granville’s  territory, 
which’  was  then  offered  for  sale  at  a price  between  £60.000 
and  £So,ooo  sterling.  Tlie  quit  rents  in  1766  exceeded  £6.000 
proclamation  money.  After  that  time  the  land  ofifee  was 
closed,  but  so  many  settlers  had  seated  themselves  without 
grants  in  that  dom.ain  that  in  1772  it  was  estimated  the  rents 
w^oiild  yield  half  as  much  more,  and  could  titles  be  obtained 
it  was  thought  that  verv  shortlv  the  rents  w'ould  amount  to 
£12,000.  Such  had  been  the  great  progress  of  settlement.  But 
as  no  quit  rents  had  been  paid  for  five  or  six  years,  and  the 
accumulation  of  indebtedness  was  heavy,  the  tenants,  even 
those  who  had  no  titles,  w’ere  very  apprehensive  concerning 
the  dav  of  pavment,  and  there  w^as  a great  ferment  among 
them,  ready  to  break  out  wdth  violence  when  payment  should 
be  exacted.  For  these  reasons  the  governor  urged  the  pur- 
chase by  the  king,  and  the  Assembly  held  the  sanie  view,  for 
at  the  next  session  they  solicited  that  the  purchase  should 
be  made. 

The  governor  had  been  instructed  to  request  for  the 
Crowm  the  power  of  appointing  the  six  clerks  of  the 
superior  court,  theretofore  vested  in  the  chief  justice,  and  he 
now'  urged  that  the  thirty-four  clerks  of  the  counties,  the 
appointn'icnt  of  wdrom  w'as  vested  in  the  clerk  of  the  pleas. 
IMr.  Strudwick.  should  likewise  be  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
These  clerkships  \iel<led  the  incumbents  from  £50  to  £500 
per  year,  and  th.cv  paid  an  annual  rent  running  from  £4  to 
£40  to  Mr.  Strudwick.  w'ho  thus  received  £560  per  annum, 
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a handsome  income  from  this  sinecure.  Besides,  Mr.  Striid- 
wick  was  also  secretary  of  th.e  province,  which  yielded  a fire 
incomie.  Governor  Martin  dwelt  on  the  evils  of  this  system, 
by  which  tliese  clerkships  were  bestowed  on  the  best  bidders, 
not  persons  chosen  for  loyalty,  inteerrity  or  ability,  who  were 
led  to  extortion  upon  tlie  people  to  indemnify  themselves  for 
that  part  of  the  jn-onts  which  they  had  to  pay  for'the  appoint- 
ment. Wdth  adroitness  they  mana.^ed  the  magistrates,  who 
became  confederated  with  them,  and  thus  arose  oppression 
and  shameless  conduct  among  those  who  ought  to  have  been 
ministers  of  Justice.  In  addition,  he  called  attention  to  the 
facility  with  winch  the  clerks  found  their  wa}-  into  the 
Assembly,  and,  being  independent  of  the  administration, 
opposed  and  einl»arrassed  designs  for  tlie  public  good.  He 
therefore  urged  most  strongly  an  improvement  in  the  polity 
of  the  province  by  the  changes  he  recommended. 

The  governor  at  the  west 

Following  tlie  example  of  Governor  Tryon,  Governor 
I^Iartin  proposed  to  pass  the  summer  at  IIill>boro.  De- 
parting from  New  Bern  on  June  2ist.  with  twenty  persons 
accompanying  him,  forming  quite  a cavalcade,  he  was  more 
than  ten  days  in  making  the  Journey,  and  when  he 
approached  W'ake  Court  House  was  met  by  a number  of 
gentlemen,  who  rode  out  from  Hillslioro  to  escort  him  to 
his  residence.  That  summer  {moved  so  dry  and  the  drought 
was  so  prevalent  that  there  was  a notable  failure  of  crops, 
not  only  in  Avestern  North  Carolina,  but  in  South  Carolina, 
as  well  as  to  the  nortliward : and  tlie  demand  for  breadstufis 
elsewhere  was  so  great  that  it  became  necessary  for  the  gov- 
ernor by  proclamation  to  forbid  the  removal  of  any  grain 
from  tlie  province. 

At  Hillsboro,  the  'governor  was  waited  on  by  many  of 
the  Regulators,  and  then  for  the  fir^t  time  ho  comiu'ohendod 
that  the  outlawed  chiefs  were  so  only  by  virtue  of  the 
riot  act,  which  had  then  expired — and  that,  bc'id.es,  it  luui 
not  been  ascertained  by  law  that  the  proclamations  had  been 
jiublished  in  conformity  with  the  act.  and  therefore  it  was 
uncertain  whether  they  were  outlaws  or  not.  fie  mailc  a 
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tour  to  Salisbury  anbt  the  Moravian  settlement,  and  when  in 
Gihlford  County  had  a conference  vrith  lar^^e  numbers  of 
the  Regulators,  among  them  James  Hunter.  They  all  ex- 
pressed contrition,  and  the  governor  came  to  entertain  very 
different  views  concerning  the  regulation  movement.  He 
extended  his  journey  to  the  eastward  as  far  as  Halifax, 
remarking  tlie  great  superiority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gran- 
ville and  Bute  in  wealtli  and  refinement  over  those  to  the 
westward.  In  the  course  of  his  journey  he  reviewed  the 
militia  of  Orange.  Guiiford,  and  Chatham,  bringing  together 
the  people  that  he  might  reprehend  tliem  for  tlieir  past 
offences  and  exhort  them  to  good  behavior. 

He  submitted  legal  questions  concerning  the  Regulators 
to  the  judges  and  attorney-general,  with  a view  of  ascertain- 
ing their  status.  In  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  the  riot  act 
having  expired,  the  people  who  had  participated  in  former 
disturbances  were  liable  only  under  the  previous  law.  Antici- 
pating that  there  would  be  a general  act  of  pardon  passed 
by  the  Assembly,  he  directed  that  the  outlaws  and  others 
should  come  into  court  and  give  their  recognizances,  which 
they  accordingly  did,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  report- 
ing to  tlie  Earl  of  Hillsborough  that  all  confusion  and  disor- 
der had  passed  away  and  that  peace  and  tranquillity  reigned 
supreme.  He  also  reported  that  the  commotions  were  pro- 
voked liy  the  insolence  and  cruel  advantages  taken  by  merce- 
nary, tricky  attorneys,  clerks  and  other  little  officers,  who 
practised  every  sort  of  rapine  and  extortion,  bringing  upon 
themselves  the  just  resentment  of  the  outraged  people : and 
that  they,  by  artful  misrepresentations  that  the  vengeance 
which  the  wretched  people  aimed  at  theni  was  directed 
against  the  constitution,  begat  a prejudice  against  them, 
which  was  craftily  worked  up  until  the  people  were  driven 
to  acts  of  desperation. 

That  the  governor’s  heart  was  softened  toward  those  who 
had  been  associated  as  Regulators  was  apparent,  and  his 
sympathies  were  so  enlisted  that  he  gained  their  good  will, 
and  at  a later  period  they  were  easily  inouKled  to  his  pur- 
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1772  Letter  from  James  Hunter  to  William  Butler 


“November  6,  1772. 

Mcrehead’s  “Dear  Friexd  : Sorry  I am  that  I have  not  the  good  fortune  to 
liunter  ^ took  this  joiimey  into  ^Maryland  with  no  other  view 

2d  ed.,  44, 45  but  to  see  you,  Harman  and  Howell,  as  I reckoned  you  were  afraid  to 
come  and  see  me : but  have  had  the  bad  fortune  to  see  none  of  you — 
only  Howell,  whom  I saw  in  Augusta  County,  on  the  head  of  James 
River.  I expect  you  have  seen  Harman  by  this  time,  as  he  had  gone 
with  his  family  to  the  Red  Stone.  But  I would  not  have  you 
publish  it. 

“Things  have  taken  a mighty  turn  in  our  unfortunate  country. 
This  summer  our  new  governor  has  been  up  with  us  and  given 
us  every  satisfaction  we  could  expect  of  him.  and  has  had  our  public 
tax  settled  and  has  found  our  gentry  behind  in  our.  the  public,  tax, 
66.443-9  sluUings,  besides  the  parish  and  county  tax;  and  I think  our 
officers  liate  liim  as  bad  as  we  hated  Tryon.  only  they  don’t  speak  so 
free.  He  has  turned  Colonel  McGee  out  of  commussion  for  making 
complaint  agaiust  outlawed  men — and  he  has  tu.rned  out  every 
officer  th.at  atiy  complaint  has  been  supported  against.  In  short,  I 
The  out-  think  he  has  determinated  to  purge  the  country  of  them.  We  peti- 

lawed  men  . , , . . i i • j 

tioned  him  as  soon  as  he  came,  and  wnen  he  received  our  petition 
he  came  up  amongst  us  and  sent  for  all  the  outlawed  men  to  meet 
him  at  William  Field’s,  told  us  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  pardon  us 
at  that  lime  because  he  had  submitted  it  to  the  king,  and  the  king’s 
instruction  was  to  leave  it  to  the  governor,  council  and  Assembly 
to  pardon  whom  they  saw  fit.  But  assured  us  he  had  given  strict 
orders  no  man  should  be  hurt  or  meddled  with  on  that  account, 
which  made  us  wish  for  you  all  back  again.  Though  some  are  of 
opinion  Harman  will  not  be  pardoned.  I am  of  a different  mind.  The 
country  petitioned  for  you — upward  of  3000  signers ; his  answer 
was  that  he  would  recommend  it  to  the  Assembly,  and  freely  gave 
his  consent  that  nothing  might  be  left  to  keep  up  the  quarrel.  He 
came  to  see  us  the  second  time,  and  advised,  for  fear  of  ill-designing 
fellows,  to  go  to  Hillsboro  and  enter  into  recognizance  till  the 
Assembly  met.  which  eleven  of  us  did.  Fie  bemoaned  our  case  and 
regretted  that  the  indemnifying  act  had  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
give  us  full  redress.  Our  enemies.  I believe,  would  be  glad  to  see 
you  three  pardoned,  for  some  of  them  have  gotten  severely  whipped 
about  your  being  kept  away,  and  I think  the  country  is  as  much 
master  now  as  ever.  The  outlawed  men  since  they  came  home  are 
very  ill-natured  and  whip  them  wherever  they  find  them,  auvl  tlie 
governor  thinks  it  no  wonder  they  do  not  take  tlio  law  of  them. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  private  mischief  done.  Tlie  people  want 
you  back,  and  I think  you  would  be  quite  safe,  though  we  can  be 
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better  assured  when  the  Assembly  breaks  up:  it  sits  December  lotb, 
when  it  is  allowed  that  an  indemnifying  act  will  pass  on  all  sides.* 
Our  governor  has  got  Fanning  to  forgive  the  pulling  down  of  his 
house,  and  he  has  published  it  in  print  advertisements  all  over  the 
country.  The  governor  has  published  a statement  of  the  public 
accounts  at  every  church  and  court-house  in  the  province  for  seven- 
teen years  back,  in  print,  with  the  sheritts'  names  and  the  sum  they 
have  in  hand  for  each  year,  and  a great  many  of  their  extortionate 
actions — a thing  we  never  expected — to  the  great  grief  and  shame  of 
our  gentry.  If  you  ^-hould  gr.  to  that  far  country.  I wi'li  you  would 
come  and  see  us  first:  and  let  me  assure  you.  you  need  not  go  on 
that  account.  Morriss  Aloore  and  Abner  Xash  have  been  up  to  see 
me,  to  try  to  get  me  in  favor  again,  and  promised  to  do  all  they 
could  for  you.  and  I think  they  are  more  afraid  than  ever.  I have 
now  some  good  news  to  tell  you.  which  I lieard  since  I left  home. 
I met  John  Husbands  on  his  way  to  Maryland  to  prove  his  father’s 
debt,  which  the  governor  told  him.  if  he  would,  in  order  to  prove 
that  Flarir.an  was  in  his  debt,  he  should  have  all  bis  losses  made  up, 
and  told  me  that  klcColIough  was  come  and  was  in  our  settlement, 
and  was  to  have  a meeting  at  m.y  house  the  next  Monday  by  a 
message  from  the  king.  Jeremiah  Fields  and  others  had  been  with 
him  to  know  what  it  was.  but  he  refused  to  tell  them  . he  came  to 
my  house,  only  said  that  he  had  tidings  of  the  gospel  of  peace  to 
preach  to  us  all : and  was  much  concerned  that  I was  not  at  home, 
for  he  had  particular  business  with  me.  I am  much  troubled,  dear 
brother,  that  I had  not  the  good  fortune  to  communicate  my  thoughts 
to  you  by  word  of  mouth,  for  I have  so  much  to  tell  you  that  I could 
not  write  it  in  two  days.  The  outlawed  all  live  on  their  places 
again,  and.  I think,  as  free  from  want  as  ever.  I came  home  in  ten 
months  after  the  battle,  entered  a piece  of  vacant  land  adjoining  my 
old  place,  and  rented  out  my  old  place.  I add  no  more,  but  subscribe 
myself  your  loving  friend  and  brother  sutierer. 

"James  Hunter. 

"P.S. — Your  friends  are  all  well  and  desire  to  be  remembered 
to  you.” 

John  Harvey  speaker 

A new  Assembly,  the  members  of  which  had  been  elected 
in  the  sprins^,  was  prorogued  to  December,  and  then  to 
January  iStli  following,  but  the  attendance  being  small,  the 
session  did  not  begin  until  the  25th.  Because  of  Speaker 
Caswell’s  action  in  relation  to  the  resolve  forhidiling  the 
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collection  of  the  one  shilling  tax,  Earl  Hillsborough  had 
directed  Governor  iMartin  not  to  assent  to  Caswell's  election 
as  speaker,  should  the  house  again  elect  hum.  But  now  John 
Harvey  was  once  more  in  his  seat,  and  at  Caswell's  instance 
he  was  unanimously  chosen  speaker,  Caswell  himself  having 
fixed  his  eye  on  the  southern  treasuryship.  The  session 
opened  witli  every  appearance  of  good  will  between  the 
governor  and  the  Assembly,  and  at  once  the  house  addressed 
itself  to  the  passage  of  a large  number  of  necessary  bills. 
During  the  session  tlie  robes  for  the  speakers  and  the 
maces  h.aving  arrived,  the  treasurers  were  directed  to  pro- 
vide suitable  robes  for  the  doorkeepers  and  mace  bearers ; 
and  there  was  some  disposition  to  liave  triennial  assemblies, 
conformably  to  the  law  in  England. 

The  governor  communicated  to  the  Assembly  the  cost  of 
running  the  line  from,  the  Catawba  nation  to  the  mountains, 
but  that  body  refused  to  pay  it,  saying  that  the  line  was 
very  objectionable:  that  it  was  run  in  the  interest  of  South 
Carolina,  and  tliat  this  province  would  bear  no  part  of  the 
expense.  It  was  declared  that  a million  acres  of  land  had 
been  taken  from  the  province,  on  which  were  located  miany 
settlers ; that  a large  part  of  Tryon  County  had  been  thrown 
into  South  Carolina,  and  the  sherifif  of  Tryon  County  had 
to  be  relieved  because  of  the  arrears  of  the  taxes  which  he 
had  not  collected.  Notwithstanding  the  indignant  remon- 
strance of  the  last  house,  the  governor  now  communicated 
that  any  respectful  petition  would  be  considered  by  the 
king,  and  the  house  directed  its  Committee  of  Correspon- 
dence to  require  the  agent  to  urge  another  line  on  the  king’s 
attention. 

Act  of  oblivion  defeated 

There  were  echoes  of  the  regulation  movement.  Many 
were  the  applications  for  ailnwanccs  because  of  the  expense 
suffered  in  connection  with  Tryon’s  march.  Among  those 
allowed  bv  the  house  was  the  payment  of  £57  t(^  \\  illiam 
Few  for  the  destruction  of  his  wheat  and  rve  field  by 
Trvotks  horses  and  cattle.  An  act  of  oblivi'''n  being  pro- 
posed, amt.mg  tlv''se  excepted  from  its  o['crarion  in  the  coun- 
cil were  James  Hunter.  Samuel  llevinny,  and  Ninian  Bell 
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1 [amilton.  In  the  house  these  names  were  omitted  from  the 
excepted  list,  and  the  bill  fell  because  the  council  would  not 
c(>iicur  with  the  house  in  granting  pardon  to  Hunter. 

Edmund  Fanning  had  left  the  province  and  returned  to 
Xew  York.  Flis  attorneys  had  been  directed  to  institute 
suit  against  those  who  had  destroyed  his  liouse  and  prop- 
erty. But  Governor  Ivlartin,  fearing  that  tins  proceeding 
would  revive  animosities  and  produce  some  disturbance, 
[irevailed  on  Fanning  to  abandon  his  actions  at  law  and  rely 
on  the  justice  of  the  Assembly,  rlis  claim  was  for  £1,500. 
The  amount  was  moderate,  but  the  house  refused  to  pay 
it,  saying  that  it  could  not  appropriate  public  funds  for 
[>rivate  purposes  : and  although  some  discontent  might  arise 
from  his  suits,  it  would  be  local,  while  the  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  province  would  object  to  having  the  public  money 
used  that  way. 

This  being  the  session  for  the  election  of  treasurers, 
Montfort  was  re-elected  for  the  northern  district,  but  by 
means  which  Ashe’s  friends  hotly  denounced  as  unjust, 
he  was  defeated  by  Caswell. 

Changes  at  the  west 

The  development  of  the  western  section  led  to  efforts  to 
furnish  the  inliabitanls  of  tlie  interior  needed  facilities  for 
transportation.  At  the  little  village  of  Charlotte,  Queeivs 
College  had  been  established,  although  the  act  was  dis- 
allowed because  it  vested  in  the  trustees  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing the  master.  Xow  a bill  was  passed  to  make  it  the 
county  seat  of  Mecklenburg,  but  this,  too,  was  rejected,  as 
it  contained  provisions  relating  to  other  subjects  of  legis- 
lation. But  in  view  of  its  growing  importance,  a highway 
was  ordered  to  be  built  from  Charlotte  to  Bladen. 

On  the  Cape  Fear,  the  hamlet  of  Cross  Creek  found  a 
rival  in  Campbellton.  less  than  a mile  distant.  Campbellton 
had  become  the  mart  of  the  northwestern  counties,  and  a 
road  was  directed  to  be  constructed  from  it  to  Dan  River; 
also,  in  the  superior  court  bill,  it  was  proposed  to  discontinue 
the  court  at  Hillsboro  and  attach  Orange  and  Granville  to 
the  Halifax  district,  while  Cb.atham  and  otb.er  counties  were 
grouped  in  a new  circuit,  the  court  to  be  held  at  Campljellton. 
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The  court  bill 

The  Assembly,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  directed  tliat 
a new  court  bill  be  drawn,  providing  for  both  superior  and 
inferior  courts  ; for  the  retention  by  the  chief  justice  of  the 
power  to  appoint  the  superior  court  clerks ; and  prohibiting 
the  clerk  of  the  pleas  from  selling  or  disposing  of  any  county 
clerkship  for  any  gratuity  or  reward  whatsoever,  and  mak- 
ing any  clerk  v.'ho  should  give  any  gratuitv  or  reward  for 
his  clerkship  incapable  of  holding  the  office. 

The  council  sought  to  amend  this  bill  in  various  par- 
ticulars. While  agreeing  that  there  should  be  no  sale  of  a 
clerkship,  it  proposed  to  allow  the  clerk  of  the  pleas  to 
reserve  a proportion  of  the  fees  to  himself;  and  especially, 
because  of  the  king’s  commands,  it  desired  an  amendment 
that  in  all  cases  of  attachment,  where  the  defendant  resided 
in  Europe,  the  proceedings  should  be  stayed  one  year.  The 
house  refused  to  concur,  and  the  council  finally  passed  the 
bill,  but  with  a clause  suspending  its  operation  until  it 
should  be  approved  by  the  king.  The  old  court  laws,  how- 
ever, were  about  to  expire,  and  some  immediate  pro\ision 
for  maintaining  a judicial  system  was  imperatively  neces- 
sary. Under  this  stress,  two  other  bills  were  at  once  intro- 
duced, with  the  view  of  continuing  the  former  laws  in  force 
for  six  months,  and  until  the  next  session  of  the  assembly. 
In  the  council  both  of  these  bills  were  so  amended  as  to 
exempt  from  attachment  the  landed  property  of  persons 
who  were  not  residents  of  the  province,  and  requiring 
twelve  months'  notice  to  the  debtor.  This  was  an  innova- 
tion in  the  law  and  usage  which  had  ever  prevailed  in  the 
province,  and  as  it  would  he  attended  with  great  incon- 
venience, often  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  justice,  the  house 
refused  to  concur.  The  action  of  the  council  was.  however, 
in  conformity  with  the  governor’s  instructions,  and  in  the 
contest  much  heat  was  evolved.  Finally  the  council,  con- 
tent with  defeating  the  superior  court  bill,  passed  that 
continuing  the  inferior  courts  : but  the  governor  was  not 
so  complacent,  and  he  refused  his  assent  even  to  that 
measure.  Thus  neither  bill  became  a law.  while  the  general 
act.  passed  earlier  in  the  session,  could  have  no  operation 
until  the  king  had  given  his  assent.  And  so  it  was  that 
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the  contingency  had  arrived  upon  which  on  the  adjourn- 
ment of  tlie  x-\ssembly  the  entire  judicial  system  of  the 
province  was  to  fall.  With  hot  animosity,  the  house,  appeal- 
ingt  to  the  judgment  of  mankind,  passed  a resolution  that 
there  should  be  published  in  the  gazettes  copies  of  the  gov- 
ernor’s instructions  and  of  the  various  communications 
between  the  two  houses,  so  that  their  conduct  could  be  fully 
understood. 

On  the  day  this  action  was  taken,  March  6th,  the  gov- 
ernor having  rejected  the  inferior  court  bill  and  sixteen 
otliers  of  less  importance,  prorogued  the  Assembly  until 
the  9th,  helping  by  this  act  of  discipline  to  bring  the  members 
into  a frame  of  mmd,  more  compliant  with  his  wishes.  But 
the  members  had  ecjual  resolution,  and,  upon  the  proroga- 
tion, most  of  tliem  returned  to  their  homes;  and  although 
fifteen,  with  the  speaker,  appeared  on  the  9th,  and  the 
governor  and  council  urged  that,  under  the  royal  instruc- 
tion given  twenty  years  earlier,  fifteen  constituted  a quorum, 
Speaker  Harvey  communicated  to  the  governor  that  the 
members  present  would  not  make  a house  unless  there 
should  be  a majority  in  attendance:  and  that  he  not  only 
had  no  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  other  members,  but 
those  then  at  New  Bern  were  preparing  to  depart.  The 
house  had  refused  to  obey  the  governor.  Nothing  was  left 
but  its  immediate  dissolution,  and  writs  were  at  once  i>sued 
for  the  election  of  new  members,  the  Assembly  to  be  held 
on  >May  1st. 

Prerogative  courts 

Without  any  laws  providing  for  courts  or  juries,  or  direct- 
ing how  jurors  should  be  drawn,  with  at  least  the  ordinary 
number  of  criminals  in  jail,  and  a necessity  existing  to 
enforce  the  criminal  laws  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
order,  Governor  ^lartin  now  bethought  himself  of  his 
authority,  under  the  king’s  prerogative,  to  establish  courts 
of  oyer  anrl  terminer,  and  on  iMarch  i6th  appointed  iNfaurice 
Moore  and  Richard  Caswell  commissioners,  together  with 
the  chief  justice,  to  hold  such  courts.  During  the  summer 
they  were  held  in  several  of  the  counties  under  the  order 
of  the  governor. 
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Governor  ^Martin  liavini^  tlie  previous  year  visited  the 
western  counties,  now  spent  some  time  in  tlie  Albemiarle 
section,  and  likewise  in  the  counties  bordering  on  South 
Carolina:  and  in  his  report  of  these  journeys  he  spoke 
favorably  of  the  fertility'  of  the  soil  and  the  prosperous 
condition  of  the  people. 

Quincy’s  visit 

The  policy  of  the  ministry  and  of  Parliament  in  regard  to 
the  colonies  had  been  a source  of  continual  irritation, 
especially  witli  the  more  commercial  communities  of  the 
north;  and  in  their  jdians  for  resistance  the  hlassachusetts 
leaders  deemed  it  expedient  to  have  the  united  support  of 
all  the  inha])itants  of  America.  To  this  eml,  early  in  1773, 
Josiah  Quincy  passed  through  North  Carolina,  seeking  to 
establish  a plan  of  contine^ual  correspondence,  which  the 
\hrginia  As,t?embiy  had  rect'inmended.  .\t  Wilmington  he 
dined  with,  ai.iout  twent}'  persons  at  kir.  W^illiam  Hooper’s, 
and.  spent  t’le  nigiit  witii  Covnelius  Harnett,  whom  he  char- 
acterized as  ‘'thiC  Sarnuc!  dvdams  of  Xorth  CaiMlltia.”  He 
m.entioned  in  his  diary:  “Rohnert  How'e,  Harnett  and  myself 
marie  tlie  social  triumvirate  of  tire  evening.  The  plan  of 
continental  correspomience,  highly  relished,  much,  wislied  for 
and  resolved  upon,  as  proper  to  be  pursued.”.  He  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  “tlie  present  state  of  North  Carolina  is 
really  curious;  tliere  are  but  five  provincial  laws  in  f»)rce 
tbrr)ugb  the  cfloun.  am]  no  courts  at  all  in  being.” 

Earl  Granville  being  now  desirous  nf  having  his  terri- 
tory cared  for.  offered  to  make  Governor  IMartin  his  agent, 
and  tlie  governor  submitted  the  matter  to  Earl  Hillsborough 
and  received  permission  to  undertake  that  employment  in 
addition  to  his  other  duties.  Granville’s  laud  office  had 
been  closed  for  several  years. 

During  the  summer  the  governor  received  instructi('>ns 
from  the  king  disallowing  tlie  court  law’  passed  at  tlie  la.-t 
session,  hut  allowing  attachments  in  a modified  form.  He 
had  determined  not  to  convene  the  Assembly  until  ho  had 
received  thc>e  instructif.ms.  and  pron'^gued  it  from  time  to 
time  until  the  last  (.^f  November,  when  th.c  new  house  met. 
again  electing  Harvey  as  speaker. 
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Colonial  affairs 

Immediately  on  its  assembling,  Speaker  Harvey  laid 
i.tcfore  the  house  resolutions  received  from  otlier  colonies, 
and  a committee,  composed  of  Johnston,  Howe,  and  Har- 
nett, was  appointed  to  prepare  appropriate  answers.  Among 
tiiesc  resolutions  were  those  of  the  \’irginia  Assembly  of 
March  I2th  proposing  a Committee  of  Correspondence,  in 
which  the  house  coiicurred,  anrl  it  appointed  eight  members 
as  a standing  Commauee  of  Correspondence,  with  directions 
to  obtain  th.e  most  early  and  authentic  intelligence  of  the 
ministry’s  plans  that  related  to  the  colonies ; and,  partic- 
ularly were  tlury  re(|Uired  to  repoit  on  a court  of  inquiry 
lately  held  in  Rhode  Island,  with  powers  to  transmit  persons 
accused  of  offences  to  places  beyond  seas  for  trial.  This 
action — the  appointment  of  committees  of  correspondence — 
was  the  first  step  in  the  path  tliat  led  to  the  union  of  the 
colonies.  It  was  signih.cant  of  a purpose  of  co-operation, 
and  as  time  passed  and  event  followed  event,  tlie  bands  of 
union  were  forged  and  the  colonies  became  welded  together 
in  an  indissoluble  confederacy. 

The  house  informed  Governor  Martin  that  m its  opinion 
he  could  not  erect  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  legislature,  and  that  it  would  make  no 
provision  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  courts  he  had 
instituted.  Samuel  Johnston  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
Assembly.  He  was  pronounced  against  courts  of  prerog- 
ative and  the  house  was  unanimous  in  its  action.  Xece>- 
sarily  tlie  system  fell  and  the  courts  ceased.  New  bills  were 
brought  in  for  the  establishment  of  courts,  and  for  pardon 
and  oblivion  for  the  Regulators,  and  to  discontinue  the  poll 
tax  of  one  shilling.  The  council,  however,  objected  to  the 
first,  insisting  that  it  should  be  drawn  conformably  to  the 
king’s  instructions,  to  which  the  house  would  not  agree;  nor 
did  it  act  on  the  other  measures. 

The  act  of  oblivion  again  fails 

On  December  2 1st  the  governor  sent  a verbal  message 
requiring  the  inuTiediatc  attendance  of  the  house  at  his  palace. 
Before  complying,  tlie  house  hastily  ^passed  a resolution 
appointing  a conmiittee,  composed  of  the  sp>eaker  and  seven 
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Other  members,  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  kin^  on  tlie 
subject  of  the  court  law,  particularly  relative  to  attachments, 
and  to  address  Governor  Tryori  requesting  him  to  convey 
the  same  to  his  iMajesty,  and  “support  our  earnest  solicita- 
tions with  his  interest  and  induence,  and  that  he  will  accept 
of  this  important  trust  as  testimony  of  the  great  affection 
this  colony  hears  him,  and  the  entire  confidence  tliey  re])ose 
in  him.”  Governor  Martin  having  found  the  temper  of  the 
Assembly  so  firm  in  its  opposition  to  his  iTieasures,  prorogued 
it  until  March  ist,  and  the  session  dosed  without  tlie  passage 
of  a single  act. 

Mdien  the  governor  learned  of  the  address  to  Governor 
Tryon,  of  New  York,  his  mortification  was  unbounded,  his 
pride  having  received  a severe  blow,  wliich  he  considered 
extremely  undeserved ; but  he  suppressed  his  anger  and  still 
pursued  a persuasive  policy. 

The  governor's  prerogative  courts  having  suddenly  fallen, 
there  were  in  f^Iarch,  when  the  A-sembly  met  again, 
neither  criminal  nor  civil  courts  in  existence.  Tlie  governor 
made  another  earnest  appeal  for  conciliation,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed as  a temporary  measure  of  relief  that  there  should  be 
three  acts  passed,  one  establishing  courts  of  justice,  one 
relating  to  foreign  attachments,  and  one  relating  to  the  fee 
bill  of  1748.  On  these  measures,  for  the  first  time,  the  yeas 
and  nays  were  entered  on  the  house  journals.  The  house 
refused  to  assent  by  large  majorities,  all  the  leading  mem- 
bers voting  in  the  negative. 

The  house  having  again  passed  a court  bill,  which  the 
governor  felt  it  his  duty  to  reject,  temporary  acts  were 
passed  to  establish  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  inferior 
courts,  to  last  for  one  year,  and  then  until  the  next  session 
of  the  Assembly,  to  which  he  gave  a reluctant  assent.  The 
friction  between  the  Assembly  and  the  governor  was  indeed 
pronounced,  for  the  assemblymen  were  immovable,  and  not- 
withstanding Governor  Martin  was  conciliatory  to  the  last 
degree,  vet  he  was  bound  by  his  positive  instructions  and 
could  not  meet  the  views  of  the  popular  leaders,  (hn 
March  24th  he  prorogued  the  body  until  Ma>  25th.  Tut 
before  its  adjournment  the  house  again  resolved  that  the 
one  shilling  tax  should  not  be  collected.  This  was  more 
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than  the  spirit  of  the  governor  could  brook,  and  now  giving 
rein  to  his  wrath  and  indignation,  he  immediately  issued  his 
proclamation  dissolving  the  Assembly  with  marks  of  his 
censure  and  disapprobation.  The  original  act  having  been 
[)assed  by  tlie  three  several  constituents  composing  the  legis- 
lative body,  the  governor  held  that  the  house  ‘’had  assumed 
the  dangerous  power  of  dispensing  with  the  positive  laws  of 
the  country,  and  that  it  was  a political  enormity  to  abrogate 
a solemn  and  important  law  by  its  single  veto.'’  The  session, 
however,  was  not  without  avail,  for  provision  was  miade  for 
establishing  inferior  courts  and  criminal  courts  ; of  the  latter. 
Alexander  Afartin  and  Francis  Nash  were  the  judges  of  tlie 
Salisbury  and  Flillsboro  districts,  respectively.  So  much  at 
least  had  been  accom.plished. 

But  this  very  important  act  was  defective.  It  w^as  cer- 
tainly bad!}'  drawn.  Governor  iMartin  assented  to  it  with 
great  reluctance,  and  always  spoke  of  it  contemptuously. 
Under  his  instruction.'  he  could  not  assent  to  such  a general 
court  law  as  the  Assembly  insistefi  on,  but  because  of  the 
deplorable  situation,  m the  absence  of  any  courts  of  criminal 
jurisdiction,  he  gave  his  assent  to  this  temporary  act.  wdiich 
had  been  hastily  passed  by  the  Assembly.  It  authorized  tlie 
governor  to  commission  the  chief  justice  to  hold  courts  of 
oyer  and  terminer  and  general  jail  delivery,  and  to  appoint 
twm  other  pjersons  resident  in  each  district  to  hold  the  courts 
of  their  districts  in  the  absence  of  the  chief  justice,  but  by 
inadvertence  the  powers  conferred  on  th.ese  judges  w'ere  not 
those  probably  imendal,  the  draftsmen  being  unskilled. 
Chief  Justice  How^ard  left  North  Carolina  for  the  summer, 
and  James  Hasell  was  appointed  chief  justice  in  his  stead. 
The  summer  terms  were  to  be  held  in  June  and  July  and  the 
winter  terms  in  December  and  January.  When  the  court 
convened  at  Wilmington,  at  tlie  close  of  July,  Maurice  Moore 
raised  objections  because  of  the  <iefects  in  the  act  and  in  the 
commission  of  the  jiulge.  Moore  had  been  on  the  bench  in 
Governor  Tryon's  time,  and  had  been  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Martin  one  of  the  judges  ("if  his  prerogative  courts, 
which  the  Assemldy  had  repudiated  a^  being  illegal  and 
unconstitutional.  I he  tle.'truction  by  tlie  Assembly  of  the 
court  of  w'hic'n  he  was  a judge  on  tlie  score  <.)f  illegality  and 
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iinconstitiitionality  seems  to  have  inhamed  the  deposed 
jurist,  who  had  held  his  honors  by  the  appointment  of  the 
governor,  and  now  with  zest  he  made  his  legal  exceptions 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Assembly’s  court,  “very  indecently 
reflecting  upon  the  legislature,  happy  in  the  wea’k'iiess  of 
the  judge.”  Because  of  his  strictures,  the  court  adjourned. 

Nevertheless,  these  courts  continued  to  be  held,  at  least  in 
some  if  not  all  the  districts,  until  the  summer  of  1775. 

Harvey  urges  a convention 

The  condition  of  tlie  province,  although  in  the  absence  of 
courts  there  were  fewer  disorders  than  might  have  been 
anticipated,  was.  in  1774,  a fruitful  source  of  grave  alarm 
to  thoughtful  citizens.  Something,  they  said,  must  be  done 
to  save  tlie  country  from  anarchy.  Biggleston,  the  gov- 
ernor’s secretary,  mentioned  to  Speaker  Harvey  that  the 
governor  did  nut  intend  to  convene  another  Assembly  until 
he  saw  some  chance  of  a better  one  than  tlie  last.  Promptly 
Harvey  replied  that  tlie  people  then  would  convene  one  them- 
selves. On  the  niglit  of  April  4,  1774,  a week  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  Harvey  and  Johnston  passed 
the  night  with  Colonel  Buncombe,  and  Harvey  was  “in  a 
very  violent  mood,  and  declared  he  was  for  assembling  a 
convention  independent  of  the  governor,  and  urged  upon  us 
to  co-operate  with  hiini.”  He  declared  that  he  would  lead 
the  way  and  “issue  Itand-bills  under  his  own  name,  and  that 
the  Committee  of  Correspondence  ought  to  go  to  work  at 
once.”  Such  a proceeding  was  not  unknown.  It  had  been 
resorted  to  once,  years  before,  in  ^Massachusetts,  but  now  it 
was  a revolutionary  movement  and  was  a bold  departure. 
Harvey  had  alread}'  spoken  of  it  to  Willie  Jones,  who  prom- 
ised to  exert  himself  in  its  favor,  and  luow  Johnston  wrote  to 
Hooper  on  the  subject,  and  asked  him  to  speak  to  Harnett 
and  Ashe  and  other  leaders  on  the  Cape  Fear. 

Continental  affairs 

But  not  only  were  the  affairs  of  the  province  then  acute, 
continental  matters  also  were  agitating  tlie  pei-tplo.  The 
agreement  of  the  colonies  not  to  give  their  assent  to  any 
law  taxing  America  had  led  tin*  d'^nse  ('ll  taxed  tea, 
lai-ge  quantities  of  which  lav  stored  in  the  English  ware- 
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houses  of  the  East  India  Company.  To  counteract  this, 
1,’arliament  allowed  tlie  export  of  teas  from  England  with- 
out the  former  export  duty,  so  that  the  teas,  even  after 
pa\'ing  the  American  tax.  could  be  sold  at  a cheaper  price. 
Wdth  the  hope  of  speedy  sales,  the  East  India  Company 
shipped  cargoes  to  Xew  York,  Philadelphia,  Charleston  and 
Bo.">ton.  Those  for  tlie  two  former  ports  were  returned  to 
London.  At  Charleston  the  tea  was  unloaded,  but  stowed 
away  in  cellars  unsold.  At  Boston,  where  a considerable 
illicit  trade  in  tea  was  carried  on  by  Hancock  and  other 
merchants,  whidi  they  did  not  wish,  interfered  with,  the  gov- 
ernment insisted  th.at  tlie  tea  sliould  be  landed  and  sold.  To 
prevent  this,  a number  of  the  inhabitants,  disguised  as 
Inddans,  on  tlie  night  of  Decemlier  i8th  boarded  the  ships, 
broke  open  the  chests  and  emptied  tlie  tea  into  the  harbor. 
Information  of  tliis  proceeding  caused  great  excitement  in 
England.  Amierican  affairs  engrossed  the  attention  of  Par- 
liament. Four  acts  were  passed.  By  the  first  the  port  of 
Boston  was  closed,  to  take  effect  on  June  4th.  the  custom 
house  being  transferred  to  Salem.  By  the  second  the  charter 
of  ^lassachusetts  was  abrogated  and  town  meetings,  except 
for  elections,  declared  unlawfid.  By  the  third  all  otficers 
of  the  Crown,  in  case  of  indictment,  were  to  be  sent  to  Eng- 
land for  trial.  The  fourth  related  to  the  quartering  of 
soldiers  on  the  colonies.  While  these  measures,  aimed  di- 
rectly at  the  old  colonies,  excited  indignation,  a fifth,  respect- 
ing the  government  of  tlie  new  province  of  Quebec, 
occasioned  even  greater  apprehension.  In  that,  ever}'  limi- 
tation of  the  constitution  was  disregarded.  The  legislative 
power  was  vested  in  a council  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
Roman  Catholicism  was  established  as  the  state  religion. 
Roman  Catholic^  ivere  eligible  to  office.  There  was  to  be 
no  writ  of  hal.eas  corpus.  The  French  civil  law,  without 
jury  trials,  wa.s  ordained  ; and  the  bounds  of  the  province 
were  extended  souih  to  the  ( du'o  and  west  to  the  Mississippi, 
lied.ging  in  the  northern  colnnics.  If  charters  could  ho  abro- 
gated. government  bv  general  assemblic'^  abolislied.  fVores- 
tantism  su])Tilanted  b}'  Catliolicism  and  tlie  u'rit  of  habeas 
corpus  ignored.  Ainorica  owotl  lier  lil^erties  only  to  the 
sufferance  of  her  masters. 
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Lender  the  changing  condition  there  was  to  be  a conflict 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  was  apparent, 
and  in  view  of  it  the  king  regarded  with  apprehension  the 
wonderful  growth  of  the  colonies,  and  sought  to  check  the 
removal  of  his  subjects  from  Great  Britain  to  his  x\merican 
dominions.  Thus,  in  1772,  after  Tames  ^McDonald  and  his 
associates  of  the  Isle  of  Skye,  proposing  to  settle  in  North 
Carolina,  liad  petitioned  for  an  allotment  of  forty  thousand 
acres  of  land,  tiie  request  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  too 
many  British  subjects  were  removing  to  the  colonies.  iMc- 
Donald  v as  the  head  of  that  large  and  influential  connection 
of  whicii  I'lora  McDonald  \va>  a iriember — that  admirable 
woman  whose  picturesque  career  has  given  her  a unique  dis- 
tinction among  her  sex.  Notwithstanding  tliis  refusal,  the 
McDonalds  did  not  relinquish  their  purpose  Tint  continued 
their  preparations  to  join  the  stream  of  Scotchmen  who  were 
migrating  to  the  Cape  Fear.  In  the  spring  of  1774  three 
hundred  families  came  from  the  Higlilands : and  although 
the  king  in  February  of  that  year  gave  instructions  which 
virtually  closed  his  land  omces  and  willidreu  hi>  land  from 
entry,  yet  in  the  following  winter  some  eight  hundred  other 
Scotchmen  disembarked  at  Wilmington.  Among  them  were 
the  McDonalds.  Flora  and  lier  husband,  Allan,  after  a brief 
sojourn  at  Cross  Creek,  resided  temporarily  at  Cameron 
Hill,  near  Barbecue  Church,  some  twenty  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  Campbellton,  and  then  located  in  Anson  County.* 

*At  Wilmington  the  inhabitants  gave  Flora  McDonald  a public 
reception  and  l>aH ; she  was  received  at  Cross  Creek  with  great 
demonstration,  martial  music  and  the  strains  of  the  pibroch. 
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Organized  resistance  V' 

To  tlie  dissatisfiec!  colonists  was  imputed  by  the  advisers 
of  the  king',  from  the  very  beginning'  of  the  controversy,  a 
purpose  to  sever  their  connection  with  tlic  mother  country'; 
but  while  that  idea  doubtless  occurred  to  the  minds  of  philo- 
sophic students  as  a remote  possibility,  it  was  not  at  all  enter- 
tained by  the  people  at  large,  who,  born  British  su])iccts. 
had  neither  inclination  nor  purpose  to  change  that  rclati('>n. 

Among  those  who  were  casting  their  eye  to  the  fntnre  wa^  c.  r.,  ix, 
William  Hooper.  Writing  April  26.  1774.  to  James  Iredell, 
he  said;  “The  colonies  are  striding  fast  to  independence,  and 
ere  long  will  build  an  empire  upon  the  ruins  of  (Jreat  Brit- 
ain,” but  yet  he  was  not  agitating  for  a separation  at  that 
time. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Plarvey  for  the  people  to  convene 
an  assembly  did  not  at  once  materialize ; but  when  the  port 
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of  Boston  was  closed,  in  North  Carolina  as  in  every  otlier 
part  of  America,  there  was  a storm  of  indignation  ; and  the 
proposition  was  revived. 

On  June  9th  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  received 
sundry  letters  and  papers  from  the  northern  colonies  respect- 
ing the  oppressive  proceedings  against  Boston.  These,  the 
next  day.  they  sent  forward  to  the  c('>mrnittce^  of  South 
Carolina,  saying  that  they  could  only  express  their  indi- 
vidual sentiments,  but  believed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
v.'hole  province  concurred  with  them  : that  they  thought  that 
the  province  ought  to  consider  the  cause  of  Boston  as  the 
cause  of  America ; that  they  should  concur  and  co-operate  in 
measures  agreed  on  by  their  sister  colonies : that  it  was 
expedient  that  deputies  should  be  appointed  to  adopt 
measures ; and  that  if  assemblies  could  not  meet,  they  should 
pursue  the  laudable  example  of  the  house  of  burgesses  in 
\drginia — meet  and  form  associations  and  put  a stop  to  all 
commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain. 

Some  ten  days  later,  on  June  21st,  the  committee  replied  to 
the  communication  from  A'hrginia,  expressing  the  same  senti- 
ments as  in  their  letter  to  South  Carolina.  Agreeing  to  the 
call  of  a general  congress,  th.ey  said  : “'As  this  cannot  be 
effected  but  by  a convention  of  the  representatives  of  the 
several  provinces,  we  think  that  the  conduct  pursued  by  the 
late  representatives  of  ^hrginia  is  worthy  of  imitation  when 
the  governors  shall  decline  to  convene  the  people  in  their 
legislative  capacity.  . . . Should  not  our  Assembly  meet 
on  July  26th,  to  which  time  it  now  staiids  prorogued,  we  shall 
endeavor  in  some  other  manner  to  collect  the  representatives 
of  the  people."  These  communications  were  signed  by  John 
Harvey.  Edward  \hnl,  Robert  Howe,  John  Ashe,  josepb 
Hewes,  Sam  Johnston,  Cornelius  Harnett  and  William 
Blooper. 

Hooper  was  especially  concerned  for  the  distresses  of  his 
kinspeople  anti  friends,  among  whom  he  had  been  reared  at 
Boston,  and  dnubt]e."S  was  a in  'ving  sfurit  in  subsequent 
proceedings ; but  the  general  sentiment  that  tlie  time  b.ad 
come  for  action  wns  shared  bv  llarvey  and  the  ('»ther  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  C'orrespondence,  and  doubtless  by 
the  inhabitants  generally. 
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(’xovcrnor  Martin,  having  on  i\Iarch  30th  dissolved  the 
Assembly,  the  next  day  issued  writs  for  an  election  of 
new  members,  but  informed  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  that  he 
did  not  propose  another  meeting  of  the  Assembly  until  the 
fail.  And  so  the  contingency  arose  re([uiring  action  by  the 
peo[)le  in  their  own  behalf.  On  July  2ist  the  inhabitants  of 
ihe  district  of  M'ilmington  held  a general  meeting,  at  which 
W'iliiam  Hooper  presided  as  chairman,  the  purjiose  being  to 
prepare  tlie  way  for  a convention  of  the  people. At  that 
meeting  a resolution  was  adopted  appointing  eight  gentle- 
men of  the  Cape  Fear  to  prepare  a circular  letter  to  the 
counties  of  tlie  province,  urging  that  deputies  should  be  sent 
to  attetid  a general  convention  at  Johnston  Court  House  on 
August  20th  to  adopt  measures  that  would  avert  the  miseries 
threatening  the  colonies  ; and  a resolution  was  adopted  ex- 
pressing concurrence  in  holding  a continental  congress  on 
September  20th.  The  voice  of  the  meeting  was  "that  we 
consider  the  cause  of  the  town  of  Boston  the  common  cause 
of  British  America.” 

Already  tlie  distresses  of  the  indigent  inliabitants  of  the 
closed  port,  whose  business  and  industries  were  arrested  and 
wh«'>se  workmen  were  without  employment,  had  appealed  to 
the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  the  Cape  Fear,  and  liberal 
contributions  of  money  and.  provisions  had  been  made,  the 
lavdies  equally  with  the  men  manifesting  their  sympathy  by 
generous  donations.  Parker  Quince,  a patriotic  merchant, 
tendered  his  vessel  to  transport  these  contributions,  himself 
going  to  deliver  them.  And  now  the  meeting  suggested  that 
other  communities  should  make  a similar  demonstration  of 
their  sympathetic  and  patriotic  interest. 

At  once  Xorth  Carolina  resounded  again  with  the  cry 
of  ‘‘Liberty  and  Property.”  ^Meetings  were  held  in  various 
communities  and  provisions,  contributed  alike  on  the  sea- 
board and  in  the  interior,  were  sent  ti)  Boston  by  Edenton, 
Wilmington  and  Xew  Bern  ; and  the  counties  responded  with 
ardor  to  the  circular  letter  of  the  W'ilmington  committee. 
The  meeting  was  finally  fixed  to  be  at  Xew  Bern  on 
August  25th.  Every  county  except  Edgecombe.  Guilford, 

'^'Governor  Swain,  in  Appleton's  Cyclopedia,  attributcfl  this  move- 
nunl  largely  to  John  Ashe. 
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Hertford.  Surry,  and  Wake  was  represented  by  deputies 
selected  at  meetings  of  freeholders,  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  being  for  the  most  part  chosen  as  representatives 
in  the  convention.  At  these  county  meetings  patriotic  reso- 
lutions v/ere  adopted  and  committees  of  correspondence 
were  appointed,  which  became  the  first  nucleus  of  the  power 
and  authority  of  tht:  respective  communities  in  the  manage- 
ment of  local  affairs  in  antagonism  with  the  established 
government. 

The  discussions  by  James  Iredell,  Judge  iMoore  and  others, 
in  the  public  prints  and  elsewhere,  of  the  constitutionality  of 
tlie  courts  by  prerogative,  which  had  been  repudiated  by 
the  Assembly  that  spring,  had  brought  forward  anew  the 
basic  principles  of  the  constitution,  wliich  now  found  ex- 
pression in  the  declarations  of  the  counties.  The  people  of 
Pitt  resolved  “that  as  the  constitutional  assembly  of  this 
colony  are  prevented  from  exercising  their  rights  of  pro- 
viding for  the  security  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  that 
right  again  reverts  to  the  people  as  the  foundation  from 
vvhe/ice  all  power  and  legislation  flow.”  A clearer  declara- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and  the  sanction  of 
government  had  not  theretofore  been  made.  Echoes  of  the 
same  fundamental  principles  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the 
proceedings,  and  generally  it  was  declared  “th.at  it  is  the 
first  law  of  legislation  and  of  the  British  constitution  that  no 
man  be  taxed  but  by  his  own  consent,  expressed  by  himself 
or  by  his  legal  representatives.” 

The  resolves  of  Rowan  contained  a further  sentiment : 
“That  the  African  trade  is  injurious  to  this  colony,  obstructs 
the  population  of  it  bv  freemen,  prevents  manufacturers  and 
other  useful  emigrants  from  Europe  from  settling  among  us 
and  occasions  an  annual  increase  of  the  balance  of  trade 
against  the  colonists ;”  and  “that  to  be  clothed  in  manu- 
factures fabricated  in  the  colonies  ought  to  be  considered 
as  a badge  and  distinction  of  respect  and  true  patriotism.” 

The  freeholders  of  Granville  resolved  : “That  those  abso- 
lute rights  we  are  entitled  to  as  men.  by  the  immutable  laws 
of  nature,  are  antecedent  to  all  social  and  relative  duties 
'Adiatsoever and  “that  by  the  civil  contract  subsisting  be- 
tween our  king  and  his  people,  allegiance  is  the  right  of 
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the  first  ina_f^istrate  and  protection  the  ri"ht  of  the  people ; 
that  a violation  of  this  compact  would  rescind  the  civil  insti- 
tution binding  both  king  and  people  together."  The  very 
frame  and  foundation  of  civil  government  had  been  exam- 
ined and  was  then  declared.  The  common  sentiment  found 
e.\'{)ression  in  the  Granville  resolutions:  “Blessed  with  free- 
dom. we  will  cheerfully  knee  the  throne  erected  by  our 
fatliers,  and  kiss  the  sceptre  they  taught  us  to  reverence,"  \ et 
“as  freemen  we  can  be  bound  by  no  law  but  such  as  we  assent 
to,  either  by  ourselves  or  our  representatives.  That  we  de- 
rive a right  from  our  charters  to  enact  laws  for  the  regulaticm 
of  our  internal  policy  of  government,  which  reason  and 
justice  confirm  to  us,  as  we  must  know  wliat  civil  institutions 
are  best  suited  to  our  state  and  circumstances.” 

The  springs  of  patriotism  were  yielding  now  the  first 
streams  that,  uniting  and  swelling,  in  the  course  of  time 
became  the  mighty  current  that  swept  America  into  the 
stormy  seas  of  revolution. 

On  August  1 2th  Governor  iMartin,  greatly  concerned  at 
the  proposed  revolutionary  congress,  convened  his  council 
and  issued  his  proclamation  enjoining  all  of  his  ^Majesty's 
subjects  from  attending  any  illegal  meetings,  and  command- 
ing every  officer  in  the  province  to  aid  and  assist  in  dis- 
couraging and  preventing  them : and  especially  in  prevent- 
ing the  proposed  meeting  of  deputies  at  New  Bern.  But 
nevertheless  the  convention  was  held,  and  the  governor  had 
(he  mortification  of  observing  that  all  the  members  of  his 
council  except  James  Hasell  freely  mixed  with  the  members, 
giving  them  aid  and  countenance,  and  apparently  being  in 
full  sympathy  with  them. 

At  the  meeting  of  August  25th*  John  Harvey  was  chosen 
moderator.  Hewes,  one  of  the  standing  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence appointed  by  the  last  Assemldy,  ])resented  let- 
ters received  by  that  committee  from  the  other  colonies,  and 
it  was  thereupon  resolved  to  appoint  three  delegates  to  attend 
the  genera]  congress  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia.  There  was 
much  rivalry  among  some  of  the  members  to  secure  these 
appointments.  W'illiam  Hooper,  who  was  one  of  the  leading 
members  and  to  whose  [)en  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 

*A  similar  convention  was  held  by  Virginia  on  .\ugu5t  ist. 
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convention  are  attributed,  was  the  first  selected,  and  wirli 
him  were  Joseph  Hewes  and  Richard  Caswell. 

Perhaps  rememl.iering  liow  Parliament  liad  yielded  to  the 
demands  of  tlie  colonists  and  their  friends  in  Great  Britain 
eig'hl  years  earlier,  the  provincial  leaders  may  have  con- 
ceived that  now  similar  influences  would  again  prevail,  and 
that  the  mission  of  deputy  to  the  general  congress  would  be 
onl}-  a temporary  employment.  Tims  it  may  be  that  for 
personal  reasons  this  honoraljle  post  was  particularly  sought 
by  those  selected — Hooper,  deeply  interested  on  b')elialf  of  his 
Boston  kindred  : Hewes,  largely  concerned  in  his  mercantile 
firm  at  Philadelphia  ; and  (. 'as well,  desirous  of  revisiting  his 
old  home  in  alaryland  wearing  the  high  honors  he  had  won 
in  Carolina.  But  in  any  aspect,  the  selections  were  well 
made.  They  were  among  the  foremost  men  of  the  province, 
possessing  abilities  equal  to  the  station.  Of  the  lofty  devo- 
tion of  Hooper  and  Hewes  there  C(.)uld  be  no  doubt : and 
although  Governor  IMartin  conceived  the  idea  tliac  Caswell 
was  going  with  the  current  against  his  inclinations  and  judg- 
ment, vet  he,  too.  gave  every  pledge  of  devotion  and  zeal, 
urging  his  son  to  take  his  musket  and.  exposing  the  ^ecrot^ 
of  his  heart,  declared  that  he  would  shed  h.is  last  blood  “in 
support  of  the  liberties  of  my  country.”  That  Caswell  sprang 
at  once  into  the  group  of  the  most  influential  leaders  and 
made  a lasting  impression  on  his  associates  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  is  beyond  question.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  any  other  colony  sent  a delegation  of 
superior  merit  to  tliat  body,  whose  amazing  excellence  ex- 
torted the  admiration  of  the  world ! 

Declaring  themselves  “his  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects,’’  the  deputies  entered  into  resolutions  of  the 
most  positive  character.  They  asserted  that  any  act  of  Par- 
liament imposing  a,  tax  on  the  colonics  was  illegal  and  un- 
constitutional : that  the  Boston  port  act  was  a cruel  infringe- 
ment < 'f  the  rights  of  tlie  people : that  the  act  regulating 
that  province  was  an  infringement  of  the  charter:  that  the 
bill  empowering  governors  to  send  persims  to  ( ireat  Britain 
for  trial  will  tend  to  produce  frequent  bbiodshed.  And  in 
the  wav  of  enforcing  a redress  of  grievances,  the  convention 
resolved  that  after  January  i,  1775.  they  would  import  or 
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liiiv  neither  East  India  goods  nor  goods  of  British  manu- 
t.ictnre;  nor  would  tliey  export  any  products  of  the  country; 
ior  sliould  an}'  slaves  be  imported  or  brought  into  the  prov- 
ince: and  after  September  loth  they  would  not  suffer  any 
Hast  India  tea  to  be  used  in  their  families. but  would  consider 
all  persons  not  complying  with  this  resolve  as  enemies  of  the 
country. 

The  revolutionary  government 

Tlie  convention  then  laid  the  foundation  for  a revolution- 
ary government  by  providing  that  at  every  ftiture  meeting 
the  counties  and  towns  shall  be  represented,  and  recom- 
mended that  a committee  of  five  should  be  chosen  in  each 
county  to  take  care  that  the  resolves  of  the  congress  should 
be  properly  observed,  and  to  act  as  a committee  of  corre- 
spondence. These  later  became  known  as  Committees  of 
Safety. 

The  convention  gave  directions  to  the  deputies  to  the  gen- 
eral congress  based  on  an  unchangeable  purpose  to  defend 
tlicir  persons  and  property  against  all  unconstitutional  en- 
croachments. and  authorized  them  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment that  until  there  should  be  an  explicit  declaration  and 
acknowledgment  of  colonial  rights,  there  should  be  a cessa- 
tion of  all  imports  and  exports ; and  to  concur  with  the  depu- 
ties from  other  colonies  in  any  regulation  or  remonstrance 
that  a majority  might  deem  necessary  measures  for  promot- 
ing a redress  of  grievances. 

In  view  of  tlie  precarious  health  of  Colonel  Harvey.  Sam- 
uel Johnston  was  empowered  to  convene  the  deputies  of  the 
province  at  such  time  and  place  as  he  should  think  proper. 
And  so  a positive  step  was  taken  toward  the  revolution  that 
was  impending,  provision  loeing  made  for  the  orderly  assem- 
bling of  deputies  who  should  represent  the  people  and  exer- 
cise the  power  of  government  over  those  who  would  assent 
to  be  controlled  by  the  resolutions  of  congress. 

Governor  Martin’s  attitude 

The  position  of  Governor  Martin  was  now  delicate  in  tlie 
extreme.  He  realized  that  the  power  of  government  had 
largely  jiassed  into  the  hands  of  the  committees  of  corre- 
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spondence  and  the  provincial  Assembly,  and  was  greailv 
mortihcd  at  the  falling  away  from  his  support  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  council  and  other  gentlemen  whom  he  thought 
bound  by  the  ties  of  duty  and  obligation  to  oppose  the  revo- 
lutionary faction.  He,  however,  ascribed  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  North  Carolina  to  the  personal  ambition  of 
aspirants  for  the  treasuryship  rather  than  to  a more  patriotic 
design.  At  the  election  for  treasurers  in  1772  Johnston  had 
been  defeated  by  IMontfort  and  Ashe  supplanted  by  Caswell. 
Caswell  had  been  one  of  his  judges  appointed  by  prerogative, 
and  the  opposition  to  that  court  the  governor  attributed  to  a 
{)urpose  to  render  Caswell  unpopular  in  the  interests  of  a 
combination  between  Johnston  and  Ashe — a conjunction 
which  he  regarded  as  extremely  formidable  to  the  interests  of 
the  country  and  productive  of  further  and  worse  conse- 
quences. The  convention  having  adjourned,  and  there  being 
no  other  movement  of  the  people  on  foot,  Governor  IMartin, 
in  September,  l^ecause  of  ill  health,  left  the  province  for  New 
York ; doubtless  also  he  wislied  to  confer  with  Governor 
Trvon.  In  his  absence  the  administration  devolved  on  James 
Hasell. 

The  Continental  Congress 

The  action  of  the  general  congress  was  substantially  on 
the  lines  indicated  by  the  resolutions  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
vention of  North  Carolina.  There  were  adopted  resolutions 
of  non-importation  and  non-exportation,  whicli,  being  signed 
by  the  members  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  constitu- 
ents, became  an  association  paper,  v.diich  they  agreed  "to  ob- 
serve by  the  sacred  ties  of  virtue,  honor,  and  love  of  coun- 
try.” It  was  recommended  that  committees  should  Ite  chosen 
in  every  county  and  town  to  see  to  the  observance  of  the 
association  by  the  people,  and  that  the  committees  of  corre- 
spondence should  be  active  in  disseminating  information. 

The  post  of  deputy  was  one  of  honor,  but  also  one  of 
danger.  On  the  adjournment  of  the  congress.  Hewes  wrote 
to  Iredell : "Our  friends  are  under  apprehension  that  admin- 
istration will  endeavor  to  lay  hold  of  as  many  delegates  as 
possible,  and  have  them  carried  to  Englani^l  and  tried  as 
rebels ; this  induced  the  congress  to  enter  into  a resolve  in 
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i;iich  cases  to  make  a reprisal.  I liave  no  fears  on  that  liead ; 
but  should  it  be  my  lot,  no  man  on  earth  could  be  better 
spared.  Were  1 to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty, 
should  I not  be  translated  immediately  to  heaven  as  Enoch 
was  of  old?’’  Such  was  the  general  feeling — a spirit  of  sac- 
rifice and  self-immolation.  The  fires  of  patriotism  were 
imieed  lighted,  and  an  ardor  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
America  animated  the  inhabitants  of  every  province. 

The  revolution  progresses 

During  the  fall  and  early  winter  local  committees  con- 
vened the  freeholders  in  the  several  counties  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and,  conformably  to  the  resolutions  of  the  provincial 
and  continental  congresses,  standing  committees  of  safety 
were  appointed.  The  earliest  proceedings  of  any  contmittee 
that  have  been  preserved  are  those  of  Rowan  County.  On 
September  23d  the  people  there  took  action,  led  by  William 
Keimon  and  Adlai  (dsborn,  and  doubtless  the  inhabitants  of 
klecklenburg  County  were  equall}'  forward  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Tom  Polk,  the  Alexanders  and  Bre\  ards.  Cii  Octo- 
ber 4th  the  freeholders  of  Pitt  met.  and  on  the  same  day 
there  was  a general  muster  of  Colonel  Bryan’s  regiment  of 
militia  in  Johnston.  At  Halifax.  Willie  Jones,  Samuel  Wel- 
don and  their  associates  on  the  committee  in  December  de- 
clared Andrew  kfiller,  a merchant  of  Eialifax,  under  the  ban 
for  refusing  to  sign  the  association.  In  the  Albemarle 
region,  Johnston,  Hewcs,  and  Harvey  directed  events,  while 
Richard  Cogdell,  Abner  Nash.  Alexander  Gaston  and  other 
patriots  took  strong  and  zealous  action  at  New  Bern. 

The  freeholders  of  Wilmington  having  appointed  their 
Committee  of  Safetv,  on  November  23d  that  body  immedi- 
ately began  to  exert  authority.  Captain  Foster  informed  the 
committee  that  a quantity  of  teas  had  been  imported  in  the 
brig  Sally  by  himself.  Messrs.  Ancrum,  Brice,  Hill  and 
others,  and  the  importers  did  not  know  how  to  dispose  of  it. 
and  they  desired  the  advice  of  the  committee.*  A letter  was 

■'‘Extract  from  Letter  Book  of  William  Hill  : 

“Brunswick.  July  26.  1774. 
“Messrs.  Kelly  Co,,  Loiokm.  Eiyclamk 

“The  tea.  though  repeatodlv  written  for.  is  not  come  at  all.  hut 
I need  not  find  fault  or  make  any  objections  now;  for  the  lianie  into 
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addressed  to  Mr.  Hill,  makin.s:  inquiry  whether  the  tea  mit::lu 
not  be  rcq'ularly  re-exported  in  the  same  vessel.  To  this 
in(|uiry  Hill  replied  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  collector  and 
the  comptroller,  h.e  could  not  answer  what  tliey  would  de- 
termine; but,  said  he,  “The  safety  of  the  people  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  the  supreme  law  ; the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  will 
judge  whether  this  Inw  or  an  act  of  Parliament' should,  at 
this  particular  time,  operate  in  North  Carolina.  I believe 
every  tea  importer  will  cheerfully  submit  to  their  determina- 
tion." Such  was  the  sentiment  that  pervaded  every  breast — 

vhicb  tlii-  whole  continent  is  thrown  by  the  operation  of  the  Boston 
port  bill  w'.H  pre'icmly  'how  itself  in  a universal  stop  to  all  inter- 
course between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.  . . . 'rhough  the 
want  of  the  tea  has  for  some  time  past  been  a serious  hurt  to  rne 
yet  ’tis  now  a lucky  ('amission,  as  I am  very  doubtful  our  committee 
would  have  ordered  it  back.  But  I hate  politics,  and  your  papers 
are  b;-  tills  time  rVlled  with  the  resolutious  of  the  different  province', 
towns,  etc.,  in  -\mcrica.  It  may  not  he  amiss  to  say  that  they  are 
sending  large  contributions  from  every  port  on  the  continent  to 
Bostoti  for  the  relief  of  the  sulTering  poor.”  etc.,  etc. 

‘’Brcxswick.  Ausust  17.  i/74- 

“The  tea  I am  as  much  surprised  to  see  now  as  I have  been  dis- 
appointed ni  the  'vant  of  it  thc'c  eleven  months  past.  Had  it  come 
agreeably  to  my  request,  in  July.  177,1.  it  would  have  afforded  a 
profitable  sale;  but  it  is  now  too  late  to  be  received  in.  America.  If 
I were  ever  so  willing  to  take  it.  the  people  would  not  suiter  it  to 
be  landed.  Poison  would  be  as  acceptable.  1 hope  you  will  not  be 
surprised,  therefore,  to  receive  it  again  by  the  same  ship.  By  this 
3'ou  will  easih^  pcrcci\'e  how  vastly  mistaken  your  correspondent.s 
have  been,  in  their  opinion  of  disunion  among  the  American  prov- 
inces ; and  I can  venture  to  aswire  you  that  North  Carolina  will  not 
be  behind  any  of  her  sister  colonies  in  ^■irtne  and  a 'teady  adherence 
to  such  resolves  as  the  Continental  Congress  now  sitting  at  Plulailel- 
phia  shall  adopt." 

?qr.  Hill  added  rhat  he  wonM  ■‘decline,  until  the  present  dilTi- 
culties  are  happily  over,  further  intcrcour'C  with  Great  Britain.” 

"Brunswick.  December  i.  1774- 

“Gentlemen; 

"The  Mary  luckily  arrived  two  days  l)cfore  the  importation  h.mit 
expired  : for.  from  and  after  this  day,  all  go(,ids  imported  frivm  Great 
Britain  are  to  he  vendued — the  tirst  cost  and  charges  to  he  paid  to 
the  importer;  the  profit,  if  any,  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by 
the  Boston  port  hill. 

"The  tea  of  .-\ncrum  & Company  and  Hewes  (^'  Smith  \yas  in- 
ad’vertently  landed  ; but  they  dehvered  ;t  to  the  collector  for  tlic 
duties,  and  it  is  tiow  lodged  in  the  cu'tom  luni'e.” 

"Brunswick.  Tune  3.  1775. 

"The  whole  conlinem  seems  determined,  to  a m;in.  t<'>  die  rather 
than  give  np  taxation  to  those  over  whom  they  can  have  no  consti- 
tutional check.’’ 
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liial  tlie  safety  of  the  people  was  the  supreme  law,  and  that 
(he  committees  were  to  determine  how  far  any  act  of  Par- 
liament was  to  Ive  operative.  Tlie  people  were  asserting  the 
supremacy  of  their  will  over  the  authority  of  the  mother 
coimtry. 

At  Wilmington  the  committee  put  a stop  to  horse  racing, 
to  parties  of  entertainment,  to  the  importation  of  negroes, 
if([uiring  them  to  be  returned  to  the  countries  from  which 
the}'  had  been  shipped  ; forbade  any  increase  in  the  price  of 
goods,  sold  tlie  cargoes  of  merchandise  that  were  imported, 
paying  the  profit  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boston  sufferers,  and 
{)articularly  took  action  to  secure  a supply  of  powder.  Its 
leading  spirit  was  Cornelius  Harnett;  but  with  him  were 
associated  not  only  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  but  most  of 
the  merchants  of  the  town.  Throughout  every  part  of  the 
province  there  was  similar  action.  The  patriots  were  reso- 
lute. The  merchants  refused  to  receive  any  more  tea  shipped 
to  them ; locked  up  their  stock,  never  to  be  sold,  and  one  even 
threw  his  stock  into  the  ri\’er.  Xor  were  the  women  indiffer- 
ent spectators  of  passing  events.  They  sympathized  with 
the  ardor  of  their  fathers,  husbands  and  brothers,  and  were 
willing  to  make  every  ■sacrifice  the  situation  demanded.  At 
Wilmington  they  liad  contributed  most  generously  for  the 
Boston  sufferers,  and  douljtless  in  every  community  they 
were  imbued  with  the  same  patriotism. 

The  Edenton  tea  party 

The  Edenton  ladies,  shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
convention,  held  a meeting  on  October  25th,  and  declared 
tb.at  they  could  not  be  indifferent  to  whatever  affected  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  th.eir  country ; and  that  since  the 
memlicrs  of  the  convention  had  entered  into  the  particular 
resolves  adopted  by  that  body,  tliey  themselves  proposed  to 
adhere  to  the  same  resolves,  and  they  therefore  suliscribed 
an  association  paper  as  a witness  of  their  solemn  determina- 
tion to  do  so.  From  that  time  East  India  tea  was  discarded 
by  the  ladies  of  Edenton.^ 

*In  the  earlier  stages  of  tlie  disagreetnent  between  the  colonies  and 
tlie  mother  country  the  sympath.ie-  of  a large  part  (U'  the  llnglidi 
people  were  with  the  colonic'.  v.  Ik •'C  can've  was  'Irongly  supp-wted 
by  many  newspapers  and  by  loading  cartoonist.'.  The  following 
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^74  Governor  Martin  returns 

On  Decern! )cr  yth  Governor  ?slartin  be^an  his  return  jour- 
ney from  Xew  York  by  land,  reaching  Xew  Bern  on  Jan- 
uary 15th.  He  observed  the  inhabitants  everywhere  greatly 
aroused, and  committees  carrying  into  execution  the  measures 
of  tlie  general  congress.  At  Annapolis  he  saw  with  horror 
his  former  companion  in  arms,  General  Charles  Lee,  then 
a British  half-pay  officer,  drilling  the  people ; while  in  X’orth 
Carolina  he  realized  that  the  committees  were  completely 
exercising  the  functions  of  government.  To  his  distress  at 
the  political  situation  there  was  to  be  added  a sore  personal 
affiction,  the  loss  of  a little  son,  the  third  child  of  whom 
he  had  been  bereaved  since  his  arrival  in  Carolina.  He 
found  awaiting  him  at  X"ew  Bern  his  appointment  as  agent 

extracts  are  taken  from  a volume  entitled  ‘‘The  Boston  Fort  Bill  as 
Pictured  by  a Contemporary  London  Cartoonist,”  by  R.  T.  H. 
Halsey,  published  by  the  Grolier  Club.  1904: 

“An  account  of  a meeting  of  a society  of  patriotic  ladies  at  Eden- 
ton,  in  North  Carolina,  appeared  in  various  English  papers  about  the 
middle  of  January.  1775.  Possibly  the  imposing  list  of  signatures 
attached  to  the  resolutions  passed  at  this  gathering  caused  our  car- 
toonist to  scject  this  incident  as  one  fairly  representative  of  the 
moral  and  physical  support  the  women  of  the  colonies  were  con- 
tributing to  the  common  cause.  No  reader  of  English  newspapers, 
during  the  long  protracted  dispute  between  the  king  and  the  colonies, 
could  have  reniamed  ignorant  of  the  political  activities  of  the 
colonial  women.  ... 

“The  above  citations  from  the  English  press  of  the  frugality,  in- 
dustry and  cheerful  abstinence  from  many  of  the  comforts  of  life 
displayed  by  the  women  of  the  American  colonies,  have  bven  quoted 
to  demonstrate  that  the  political  activities  of  the  colonial  women 
were  well  known  to  the  public  on  whom  our  cartoonist  depended 
for  a market  for  the  sale  of  his  prints.  The  especiaj  incident,  the 
action  of  a society  of  patriotic  ladies  at  Edenton.  in  North  Carolina, 
which  he  had  selected  as  being  typical  of  the  attitude  of  the  women 
in  the  colonies,  was  described  in  several  London  papers  about  the 
middle  of  January,  1775. 

“The  following  extract  from  the  Mof'uing  ChrontcU'  Lind  Lo)idon 
Advertiser  (of  January  16,  1775)  tells  of  the  association  formed  by 
the  women  of  Edenton.  in  their  endeavors  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  resolutions  taken  by  the  men  of  North  Carolina,  and  furniyhed 
the  cartoonist  for  hi^  illustration — extract  of  a letter  froni  North 
Carolina,  October  27th  11774) — The  provincial  deputies  of  North 
Carolina.  ha\'ing  resohed  not  to  drink  any  name  tea.  nor  wear  any 
more  Briti'^h  cloth,  etc.,  many  ladie-  i'>f^  this  province  have  deter- 
mined to  give  a memorable  iwoof  ot  thTr  patriotism,  .and  have  ac- 
cordinglv  entered  into  the  following  lu'fiioraiile  aiul  spirited  associa- 
tion. I send  it  to  you  to  show  your  fair  countrywomen  how  zealously 
and  faithfully  American  ladies  follow  tlie  laudable  example  of  their 
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and  attorney  of  Granville ; and  there  was  at  once  need  for 
Ills  action. 

The  Transylvania  colony 

Ricliard  Henderson,  an  eminent  attorney,  who  had  served 
on  the  bench  a few  years  earlier,  had  arranged  for  the  pnr- 
clnise  from  the  Cherokee  Indians  of  a large  portion  of  their 
hunting  grounds  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  occupy  that  wilderness  with  a colony.  This  was 
particularly  in  contravention  of  tlie  king's  proclamation,  and 
of  the  acts  of  \'irginia  and  of  North  Carolina.  The  territory, 
extending  from  the  Ohio  southvrard,  lay  partly  in  the  king’s 
domain  and  partly  within  the  lines  of  Lord  Granville.  Gov- 


husbands,  and  \vhat  opposition  your  maichlcss  ministers  may  expect 
to  receive  from  a people,  thus  firmly  united  against  them’ : 

‘‘Edextox.  North  Caroltx.\.  October  25  (1774). 

“As  we  cannot  lie  inditferent  on  any  occasion  that  appears  nearly 
to  affect  the  peace  and  happiness  of  our  country,  and  as  it  has  been 
thought  necessary,  for  the  public  good,  to  enter  into  several  par- 
ticular resolves  by  a meeting  of  members  deputed  from  the  whole 
province,  it  is  a duty  winch  vee  owe.  not  only  to  our  near  and  dear 
connections,  who  have  concurred  in  them,  but  to  ourselves,  who  are 
essentially  interested  in  their  welfare,  to  do  everything,  as  far  as 
lies  in  our  power,  to  testify  our  sincere  adherence  to  the  same:  and 


we  GO  tnereiore  acco 
fixed  intention  and  5 

.-\bagail  Charlton. 
Elizabeth  Creacy. 
Anne  Johnstone, 

Mary  \Voolard, 

Jean  Blair. 

Frances  Hall, 

Mary  Creacy, 

Mary  Blount. 

Margaret  Cathcart, 
Jane  Well  wood. 
Penelope  Dawson. 
Susanna  Vail, 
Elizabeth  Vail, 
Elizabeth  Vail. 

J.  Johnstone. 

Elizabcih  Patterson, 
Margaret  Pearson, 

“ . . . Our  cariooT 
scries  a living  room  o 
high  and  lowly  statio 
ments  the  matvri.ds  of 
the  looms  of  Manche< 


ing'.y  simscrtoe  r.nis 
olcmn  determination  to 

Sarah  Beasley, 

Grace  Clayton. 

Mary  Jones, 

IMarv  Creaev. 

Anne  Hall.  _ 

Sarah  Littlejohn, 
Sarah  Hoskins, 

M.  Payne, 

Elizabeth  Cricket, 
Lvdia  Bonner, 

Anne  Horniblow. 
Marion  Wells. 

Sarah  Mathews. 
Elizabeth  Roberts, 
Rebecca  Bondheld. 
Sarah  Ilowcott. 
Elizabeth  P.  Ormond. 

li't  has  pictured  m tlie 
f a Colonial  home.  fiilc( 
n.  matrons  and  maitly 
winch  bore  no  trace  of 
ter  or  Ikrnnngham.” 


er  as  a witness  01 
do  so ; 

Sarah  Valentine, 

IMary  Bonner, 

Mary  Ramsey. 

Lydia  Bennett. 

Tresia  Cunningham. 
.-\nne  Haughton, 
Elizabetli  Roberts, 
Ruth  Bon  bury. 
Penelope  Barker. 
Mary  Littledle. 
Elizabeth  Johnstone. 
Elizabeth  Green. 

Sarah  Howe. 

Mary  Hunter. 

.\nne  .-\nderson. 
Elizabeth  Bear'^ley. 
Elizabeth  Roberts. 

cl('»sing  cartoon  of  tlie 
with  women.  Ill'll!!  of 
IS.  all  clothed  in  gar- 
having  cmanaietl  from 
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"'75  errior  Martin  hastened  to  issue  a strong  proclamation  for- 

bidding the  pu'oposed  settlement  from  being  made. and  declar- 
ing that  all  who  should  enter  into  any  agreenient  with  the 
Indians  vrould  expose  themselves  to  tlie  severest  penalties. 
Still  Henderson  did  not  remit  his  exertions  to  carry  his 
design  into  execution.  Daniel  Boone  blazed  the  wav.  and 
a ccdony  was  siiccessiully  established  on  the  dark  and  bloody 
ground  of  Kentucky. 
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Proceedings  on  the  Cape  Fear 

The  general  congress  recommended  that  another  should  be 
convened  on  May  loth ; and  early  in  February  Colonel 
Flarve}-  gave  notice  to  the  committees  of  safety  to  have  elec- 
tions of  deputies  to  attend  another  provincial  convention.  On 
the  2Ctb  of  that  month  the  New  Hanover  committee  in- 
vited co-operation  with  that  of  Duplin,  indicating  that  on 
4,Iarch  6th.  there  would  be  several  matters  of  much  concern 
to  American  welfare  agitated.  John  Ashe,  who  had  long 
been,  colonel  of  New  Hanover  County,  had  declined  to  accept 
a new  commission  from  Governor  Alartin.  tiius  disassociating 
himself  from  the  military  organization  of  the  constituted 
authorities : and  the  people  of  New  Hanover  had  met  and 
chosen  held  officers  for  a regiment,  he  becoming  the  colonel. 
Similar  action  was  taken  in  Brunstyick.  and  Colonel  Roliert 
Howe  was  training  the  people  to  arms.  On  i\ larch  6th  an 
association  paper  was  agreed  to  by  the  New  Hanover  com- 
mittee and  recommended  to  the  committees  of  the  adjacent 
counties,  bv  which  the  subscribers  “’most  solemnly  engage 
by  the  most  sacred  ties  of  honor,  virtue,  and  love  of  country” 
to  observe  every  part  of  the  association  recommended  by 
the  Continental  Congress.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  that 
there  was  a proposition  to  seize  Fort  Johnston,  but  it  was 
thought  not  advisable.  Some  of  the  inhahuants  of  \\  ilming- 
ton  were  reluctant  to  sign  the  association  paper,  and  Colonel 
Ashe  appeared  in  the  town  at  the  head  of  some  hve  hundred 
of  his  regiment  and  menaced  the  pe(y)le  “with  miiitary  execu- 
tions if  they  did  not  immediately  subscribe.”  Without  doubt, 
being  now  an  active  leader  in  the  throes  of  a revolut’.on.  Ashe 
used  everv  influence  that  could  be  exerted  to  infuse  zeal 
among  the  pcojde,  to  fix  the  wavering  and  to  overawe  those 
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who  were  disinclined  to  cast  tlieir  fortunes  with  the  revo- 
lutionists. The  coniiTianding-  figure  on  the  Cape  Fear,  he  was 
at  once  stalwart,  bold  and  determined.  With  him  were  his 
kinsmen,  and  Flarnett  and  Howe,  Moore  and  Lillington : 
imliappily,  DeRosset  and  \\  addell,  leaders  in  the  stamp  act 
times,  had  passed  away.  For  their  resolute  action.  ITarnett, 
Asiie,  How  e,  and  Abner  Xash  were  particularly  marked  o'ut 
l)y  the  governor  as  proper  objects  of  proscription,  because 
“tliey  stand  foremost  among  the  patrons  of  revolt  and  an- 
archy.’’ 

The  disaffected  in  the  interior 

But  amid  these  evidences  of  defection  the  governor  found 
some  comfort.  The  Regulators  had  never  been  pardonod, 
and  were  still  fearful  of  punishment.  From  time  to  time,  as 
apprehensions  arose,  otliers  would  follow  those  who  had 
earlier  removed  from  tlie  province ; and  many  of  the  former 
insurgents  were  yet  uneasy.  Tlie  king  had  recommended  to 
the  Assembly  to  pass  an  act  of  oblivion,  but  session  succeeded 
session  without  bringing  the  comforting  assurance  t’nat  there 
were  to  be  no  more  prosecutions.  Now  some  of  the  Regu- 
lators presented  addresses  to  the  governor,  much  to  his  satis- 
faction. Some  two  hundred  inhabitants  of  Rowan  and 
Surry  assured  him  of  tlieir  determination  to  continue  his 
Majesty’s  loyal  subjects.  iMore  than  one  hundred  residents 
of  Guilford,  '‘being  before  an  unhappy  people,  lying  under 
the  reflection  of  the  late  unhappy  insurrection,”  declared 
that  they  held  a firm  attachment  to  his  Majesty.  From  An- 
son came  the  assurance  from  more  than  two  hundred  to  con- 
tinue steadfast  in  the  support  of  government.  The  governor 
speedily  took  measures  to  attach  tliese  people  to  him,  giving 
them  every  encouragement ; and  so  hopeful  was  he  of  their 
united  support  that  on  klarch  i6th  he  wrote  to  General  Gage, 
at  Boston,  asking  for  arms  and  a good  store  of  ammunition, 
and  promising,  with  the  aid  of  the  Regulators  and  High- 
landers, to  maintain  tlie  king's  sovereignty  in  North  Caro- 
lina. He  had  indeed  a.^certained  that  many  of  the  Higli- 
landers  who  had  so  recently  settled  in  the  province,  and 
others  being,  like  the  Regulators,  oath  bound,  would  enroll 
themselves  beneatli  his  banner;  and  he  sent  emissaries  among 
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them  and  association  papers  for  them  to  sign.  To  strengthen 
this  movement,  he  caused  tlie  several  addresses  received  by 
him  to  be  published  in  the  North  Carolina  Gazette,  and  soon 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  some  fifteen  hundred 
men  were  enrolled  in  his  support. 

The  Assembly  and  the  Convention 

The  Provincial  Convention  or  congress  was  to  meet  at  New 
Bern  on  April  3d  and  tlie  Assembly  on  the  4th,  the  two  bodies 
being  composed  substantially  of  the  same  members.  On 
April  2(i  Governor  Martin  issued  a proclamation  forbidding 
the  convention  to  be  held,  and  exhorting  members  to  with- 
draw themselves  and  desist  from  such  illegal  proceedings. 
Nevertheless  the  convention  met.  chose  Harvey  moderator  and 
proceeded  to  business ; and  on  the  4th  the  house  met.  Harvey 
being  chosen  speaker.  On  the  following  day  the  governor 
issued  anotlier  proclamation,  commanding  all  Ins  Majesty’s 
subjects  to  break  up  the  illegal  convention,  but  his  warnings 
were  disregarded.  Indeed,  on  that  very  day,  the  Assembly 
being  in  session  and  Harvey  in  the  chair  as  speaker, the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  who  were  not  assemblymen,  and  there 
were  about  twenty  m*ore  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter  in 
attendance,  took  their  seats  in  the  house,  which  was  then  con- 
verted into  the  convention  ; and  the  body  proceeded  to  the 
transaction  of  business  as  such,  later  the  business  of  the  house 
being  resumed.  On  information  of  this  proceeding.  Gov- 
ernor Martin’s  wrath  knew  no  bounds,  and  quickly  changing 
the  upper  house  of  the  legislature  into  a council,  he  brought 
the  subject  before  them,  but  was  advised  that  it  was  inexpedi- 
ent to  take  notice  of  it.  The,  convention  signed  the  associa- 
tion adopted  by  the  general  congress,  thanked  Hooper, 
Hewes,  and  Caswell  for  their  services  as  deputies  and  re- 
elected them  to  attend  the  next  congress,  to  be  held  on 
May  loth,  and  invested  them  with  power  to  bind  tlie  province 
in  honor  by  any  act  that  they  might  do.  It  recommended 
the  encouragement  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  that 
premiums  should  be  offered  by  the  local  committees  to  pro- 
mote industries  throughout  the  province.  It  declared  that 
his  Majesty’s  subjects  have  a right  to  meet  and  petition  the 
throne  and  to  appoint  delegates  for  that  purpose,  and  that 
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the  governor’s  proclamations  commanding  the  convention 
to  disperse  was  a wanton  and  arbitrary  exercise  of  power. 

To  the  hoiise  the  governor  made  a long  and  heated 
address,  inveighing  against  ttie  illega.1  convention,  pointing 
out  that  it  was  dishonorable  to  the  Assembly  for  such  a body 
to  meet,  and  warning  them  of  the  dangerous  precipice  on 
u'hich  they  who  had  solemnly  sworn  allegiance  to  the  kdng' 
tiien  stood,  and  informing  them  of  the  satisfaction  he  had 
received  in  the  assurance  of  support  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  interior. 

The  reply  of  the  house  was  spirited  and  bold.  It  declared 
that  the  members,  with  minds  superior  to  private  dissensions, 
had  determined  calmly,  unitedly,  and  faithfullv  to  discharge 
the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  them  by  their  constituents ; ac- 
knowledging their  allegiance  to  the  king,  they  declared  that 
the  same  constitution  which  established  that  allegiance  bound 
his  Majesty  under  as  solemn  obligations  to  protect  his  sub- 
jects, making  each  reciprocally  dependent.  Asserting  that 
the  king  had  no  subjects  more  faithful  than  the  inhabitants 
of  North  Carolina,  or  more  ready,  at  the  expense  of  their 
lives  and  fortunes,  to  protect  and  support  his  person,  crown, 
and  dignity,  they  expressed  their  warm  attachment  to  their 
sister  colonies  and  heartfelt  compassion  for  Boston,  and 
declared  the  fixed  and  determined  resolution  of  the  colony 
to  unite  with  tlie  other  colonies  to  retain  their  just  rights 
as  British  subjects.  They  reiterated  what  the  convention  had 
affirmed  with  regard  to  the  legality  of  that  body,  approved 
the  proceedings  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  resolved  to 
exert  every  induence  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  North 
Carolina  to  observe  the  rules  it  had,  recommended.  They 
thanked  the  North  Carolina  deputies  for  their  faithful  con- 
duct, and  approved  of  their  re-election  by  the  convention. 
Tlie  governor,  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  yth,  having 
obtained  information  of  the  nature  of  the  Assembly’s  ad- 
dress to  him,  early  the  next  morning  dissolved  the  body. 

Altiiough  later  Governor  Martin  called  for  the  election 
of  new  members  to  be  held  on  June  23d.  this  was  the  last 
Assem1)ly  ever  convened  under  royal  authority.  It  was  also 
the  last  appearance  in  puldic  affairs  of  that  sterling  patriot, 
John  Harvey,  whose  health  had  long  been  delicate : and  now. 
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wasted  by  disease,  he  bade  farewell  to  those  associates  who 
had  given  him  so  man}'  evidences  of  their  esteem  and  con- 
fidence. and  who.  under  his  guidance,  had  entered  upon  that 
determined  action  whicli  subsequently  led  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  colony.  About  the  middle  of  IMay  he  fell  from 
his  horse  and  died,  lamented  by  his  compatriots.. 

North  Carolina  at  Court 

In  England  some  conciliatory  measures  had  been  pro- 
posed that,  however,  did  not  at  all  appeal  to  the  colonists. 
Thomas  Barker,  who  twenty  years  earlier  had  been  a lawyer 
of  infiuence  in  the  Albemarle  section,  and  once  treasurer, 
was  now  in  England,  and  Alexander  Elmsly,  who  also  had 
been  a member  of  the  Assembly  and  a man  of  influence  in 
that  section,  being  also  in  London,  to  them  it  was  given  in 
charge  by  the  Assembly  of  1774  to  present  the  address  of 
the  province  to  the  Crown.  They  took  the  liberty  of  sup- 
pressing that  address  as  adopted  by  the  Assembly  and  of 
writing  another,  which  was  received  with  favor  by  the 
Board  of  Trade ; and  Governor  Tryon,  being  also  at  London, 
exerted  himself  in  behalf  of  North  Carolina;  so  that  when, 
about  the  middle  of  February,  a bill  was  introduced  into 
Parliament  forbidding  trade  with  the  colonists,  North  Caro- 
lina and  New  York  were  excepted.  This  was  regarded  in 
the  province  as  an  unenviable  distinction,  and  was  ascribed 
to  a purpose  to  detach  North  Carolina  from  the  common 
cause,  while  at  the  same  time  leaving  open  communications 
by  which  Great  Britain  could  continue  to  receive  needed 
supplies  of  naval  stores  so  essential  for  naval  operations. 
This  tender  was  at  once  rejected  by  the  inhabitants  with 
disdain,  and  North  Carolina,  paying  no  attention  to  it.  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  common  cause.  To  the  northward 
military  companies  were  forming,  and  the  \hrginia  Assembly 
provided  for  the  raising  of  a company  in  each  county.  Such 
a proposition  was  brought  forward  in  the  North  Carolina 
convention,  but  was  then  deemed  inexpedient. 

The  battle  of  Lexington 

But  all  hopes  that  the  peace  wouM  not  be  broken  quickly 
vanished.  On  April  19th  the  first  clash  of  arms  occurredi 
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at  Lexington,  and  information  of  that  battle  was  hurried 
from  Boston  by  successive  couriers  to  Charleston.  On 
May  3'1  the  courier  from  Xansemond  reached  Edenton  ; on 
Mav6th,  Xew  Bern;  two  days  later,  Wilmington  and  Bruns- 
wick. On  3Iay  9th.  Montfort,  at  tialifax.  despatched  the 
news  to  Burke  at  Hillsboro,  and  it  spread  rapidlx'  through- 
out tlie  province.  It  created  great  excitement.  Th.e  people 
were  stirred  as  never  before.  A new  phase  was  now  im- 
parted to  public  affairs,  the  people  feeling  that  they  must 
figlit.  Independent  military  companies  at  once  began  to  be 
organized.  It  was  the  same  throughout  all  America. 
Toward  the  end  of  April  Caswell  and  Hewes  left  the  prov- 
ince to  attend  the  Congress.  In  Virginia  and  ^Maryland 
tliey  were  escorted  through  the  several  counties  by  the  mili- 
tary companies,  and  on  reaching  Philadelphia  they  found 
twenty-eight  companies  organized  and  2000  men  drilling 
morning  and  evening,  and  only  martial  music  could  be  heard 
in  the  streets.  The  change  had  been  electrical. 

()n  Alay  i6th  Xash  and  others  had  begun  the  formation 
of  companies  at  Xew  Bern.  The  governor,  fearing  that  some 
mounted  cannon  on  the  palace  grounds  would  l)e  seized  and 
carried  off,  on  i\Ia.y  23d  caused  them  to  be  dismounted ; and 
when  Xash  and  a committee  of  citizens  waited  on  him  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  this  action,  the  governor  said  that 
the  carriages  were  unsafe,  and  he  was  making  preparations 
to  celebrate  the  king's  birthday : but  while  he  was  indignant 
at  being  called  to  account  by  the  peojde.  lie  was  also  alarmed 
and  prevaricated  in  order  to  quiet  them. 

Governor  Martin  seeks  safety 

A day  or  two  later  an  emissary  arrived  from  Xew  York 
and  informed  Governor  IMartin  tliat  General  Gage  was  about 
to  send  him  the  arms  and  munitions  desired,  and  there  was 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  shipment  had  been  discovered.  A 
re[)ort  also  had  been  propagated  that  the  gin'crnor  had 
formed  a design  of  arming  the  negroes  and  proclaiming 
freedom  to  those  who  should  resort  to  the  kiiig’s  standard, 
and  the  puldic  mind  was  much  intlamed  agaiiwt  him.  Indeed, 
there  was  th.en  brewing  a plut  for  a negro  insurrection  in 
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the  region  near  Tar  River.  By  timely  good  fortune,  on 
July  7th  tlie  plot  was  discovered. 

On  the  following  night  the  negroes  were  to  rise  and  mur- 
der tlie  whites,  moving  from  plantation  to  plantation,  and 
then,  having  cmdoodied,  they  were  to  march  to  tlie  west, 
where  tliey  expected  to  be  received  and  protected  by  the 
inhabitants  who  were  still  attached  to  the  king.  Companies 
of  light  horse  scoured  tlie  country,  and  the  negroes  were 
speedily  suppressed,  but  apparently  not  without  some  of 
them  being  killed. 

Tlie  purpose  was  avowed  in  some  of  the  colonies  to  seize 
the  royal  governors  and  detain  them,  and  Governor  Martin, 
fearing  the  discovery  of  tiie  shipment  of  arms,  especially  in 
connection  with  h.is  alleged  design  to  ariri  the  negroes,  be- 
came very  apprehensive  for  his  personal  safety.  The  mili- 
tary companies  formed  at  New  Bern  were  a menace,  and, 
separated  fromi'  the  king’s  forces,  he  had  no  friends  to  pro- 
tect him.  He  hurried  his  private  secretary  to  Ocracoke  to 
stop  any  vessel  bringing  in  arms,  ordering  it  to  proceed  to 
Fort  Johnston.  The  same  night  he  despatched  his  wife  and 
family  to  New  York,  bearing  letters  to  General  Gage,  and 
he  asked  that  a royal  standard  should  be  furnished  him. 
Being  now  entirely  alone,  on  the  last  day  of  May  he  locked 
the  palace,  left  the  key  with  a servant,  and  took  his  departure 
southward.  Giving  out  that  he  was  going  to  visit  Chief 
Justice  Flasell,  he  took  flight  for  Fort  Johnston,  where  lie 
safely  arrived  on  June  2d.  His  flight  perhaps  gave  a new 
impulse  to  tlie  popular  movement,  strengthening  the  hands 
of  Nash,  Cogdell,  and  Gaston;  and  on  June  8th  the  associa- 
tion was  being  signed  in  every  part  of  the  county,  and  the 
militia  were  forming  into  companies  and  choosing  their  own 
officers. 

Elections  were  held  for  assemblymen  on  June  23d.  and  a 
considerable  number  of  inhabitants  gathering  at  New  Hern 
on  that  occasion,  they  went  to  the  deserted  palace  and  took 
possession  of  the  six  cannon  there,  and  removed  them  to  the 
court-house. 
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In  May,  1775,  the  condition  of  public  affairs  was  alarming.  Boston  1775 

was  occupied  by  a hostile  British  army,  and  “the  cause  of  Boston 
was  felt  to  be  the  cause  of  all.”  The  situation  having  been  dis- 
cussed by  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  County,  and 
several  local  meetings  having  been  held  at  different  points  in  the 
cotinty.  Colonel  Thomas  Polk  called  for  the  election  of  two  delegates 
from  each  of  the  miilitia  districts  of  the  county  ‘‘to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  state  of  the  country,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
to  them  seemed’  best  to  secure  their  lives,  liberties,  and  property 
from  the  storm  which  was  gathering  and  had  burst  on  their  fellow- 
citizens  to  the  eastward  by  a British  army”  (statement  of  G.  Graham 
and  others).  The  delegates,  having  been  chosen,  met  at  Charlotte. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  had  arrived  and  the  people 
wore  much  excited  (ibid.).  Resolutions  were  adopted  that  were 
with  great  formality  read  by  Colonel  Polk  to  a large  concourse  of 
citizens,  composed  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  men  of  the  county, 
drawn  together  by  their  interest  in  the  occasion  (ibid.). 

The  manuscript  records  of  these  proceedings  appear  to  have  been 
in  the  possession  of  John  McKnitt  Alexander  until  the  year  1800.  In 
1794  he  sent  a copy  of  them  to  Dr.  Hugh  W'illianmon.  In  April. 

1800,  his  residence  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  these  original  records 
were  then  burnt. 

Subsequently  John  McKnitt  Alexander  sought  to  reproduce  the 
burnt  rcci-wds.  .Apparently  he  made  some  rough  notes  as  a basis  for 
rci)roiluction  on  a half  >!iect  of  paper,  which  he  preserved.  .Attached 
to  that  half  sheet,  when  discovereil  after  his  death  in  1817,  was  a 
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full  sheet  in  a handwriting  unknown  to  his  son.  Dr.  Joseph  iMcKnn* 
Alexander,  which  contained  an  account  or  the  proceedings  in  Meck- 
lenburg, including  a series  of  resolutions  whidi  has  since  bora 
known  as  “The  Declaration  of  May  20th.’' 

In  September,  iSo(.x  a copy  of  this  "full  sh.ect”  was  sent  by  Jolui 
McKnitt  Alexander  to  General  Mhlliam  R.  Da'/ie  with  the  following 
certificate  appended  to  it: 

“It  may  be  worthy  of  notice  here  to  observe  that  the  foregohw 
statenient.  though  fundamentally  correct,  yet  may  not  literally  cor- 
respond with  the  original  record  of  the  transaction^  of  said  delega- 
tion and  Court  of  Inquiry,  as  all  those  records  and  papers  wore 
burned,  with  the  house,  on  April  6.  iSoo:  but  previous  to  that  tim..- 
of  a full  copy  of  said  records,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Hugh 

Williamson,  then  of  New  York,  but  fonrierly  a representative  m 
Congress  from  this  State,  was  forwarded  to  him  by  Colonel  William 
Polk,  in  order  that  those  early  transactions  might  fill  their  proper 
place  in  a history  of  this  State  then  writing  by  said  Dr.  William'i 
{sic)  in  New  York. 

“Certified  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  and  belief  this  3d  day  of 
September,  1800,  by 

“J,  McK.  Alexander. 

“Mecklenburg  County.  N.  C.“ 

This  certificate  fixes  the  character  of  “the  full  sheet”  and  of  tlic 
“Davie  copy"  to  wliich  it  was  annexed.  1 hey  were  not  copies  of  any 
record.  In  like  manner,  it  is  to  be  said  of  all  otlier  copies  of  the 
resolutions  purporting  to  ha\'e  been  adopted  at  Charlotte  on  May 
20th,  that  they  have  only  this  origin  and  source,  and  are  copies  of  the 
Alexander  document  of  t8oo. 

The  remembrance  of  Mecklenburg’s  patriotic  action  was  cheri.dicd 
locally,  but  no  .contemporaneous  publication  of  the  proceedings  seenm 
to  have  been  preserved  in  tliat  county;  nor  was  the  copy  sent  to  Dr. 
Williamson  ever  published;  nor  did  General  Davie  give  publicity  to 
the  paper  sent  him. 

John  McKnitt  Alexander  died  on  July  10.  1817.  and  after  his  death 
his  son.  Dr.  Joseph  iMcKnitt  Alexander,  found  in  his  mansion  hoU'C 
a bundle  of  oM  pamphlets,  and  with  them  the  “half  sheet  and  the 
“full  sheet”  of  manuscript'  above  mentioned.  In  1818  inquiry  w:i' 
made  concerning  Ih.c  proceedings  iii  Mecklenburg,  and  Dr.  Joseph 
McKnitt  Alexander  sent  a copy  of  the  “full  i^heet"  to  TIon.  William 
David'^on.  then  a member  of  Cmigress.  On  the  todt  ot  Aiwil,  1810. 
the  following  publicatiim  appeared  in  the  R.ilcr^h  Rc ejsfer: 

“It  is  not  probably  known  to  many  of  our  readers  ihat  the  citi- 
zens of  Mecklenburg  County,  in  this  State,  made  a declaration  of 
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mdepcndence  more  than  a year  before  Congress  made  theirs.  The 
following  document  on  the  subject  has  lately  come  to  the  hands 
<>f  the  editor  from  unquestionable  authority,  and  is  published  that 
it  may  go  down  to  po-^terity; 

North  Carolixa,  Mecklenburg  County.  May  20.  1775. 

In  the  .‘Spring  of  1775.  the  leading  characters  of  INIecklenburg  The 
County,  stimulated  bv  that  enthusiastic  patriotism  which  elevates  -j^lex.inder 
the  mind  above  considerations  of  individual  aggrandizement,  and  1800 
scorning  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  impending  storm  by  sub- 
mission to  lawless  power,  etc.,  held  several  detached  meetings, 
in  each  of  which  the  individual  sentiments  were,  ’'that  the  cause 
of  Boston  was  the  cause  of  all ; that  their  destinies  were  indissolubly 
connected  with  those  of  their  Eastern  fellow-citizens — and  that  they 
must  cither  submit  to  all  the  impositions  which  an  unprincipled,  and 
to  them  an  unrepresented,  parliament  might  impose — or  support 
their  brethren  who  were  doomed  to  sustain  the  first  shock  of  that; 
power,  which,  if  successful  there,  would  ultimately  overwhelm  all  in 
the  common  calamity.’'  Conformably  to  these  principles.  Colonel 
.‘\dami  Alexander,  through  solicitation,  issued  an  order  to  each  cap- 
tain’s company  in  the  county  of  Mecklenburg  (then  comprising  the 
present  county  of  Cabarrus),  directing  eac’n  militia  company  to  elect 
two  persons,  and  delegate  to  them  ample  power  to  devise  ways  and 
means  to  aid  and  assist  their  suffering  brethren  in  Boston,  and  also 
generally  to  adopt  measures  to  e.xtricate  themselves  from  the  im- 
pending storm,  and  to  secure  unimpaired  their  inalienable  rights, 
privileges  and  liberties,  from  the  dominant  grasp  of  British  imposi- 
tion and  tyrannny. 

In  conforming  to  said  order,  on  May  19.  1775,  the  said  delega- 
tion met  in  Charlotte,  vested  with  unlimited  powers;  at  which  time 
official  news,  by  e.xpress,  arrived  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  on  that 
tlay  of  the  preceding  month.  Every  delegate  felt  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  prize,  and  the  awful  and  solemn  crisis  which 
had  arrived — every  bosom  swelled  with  indignation  at  the  malice, 
inveteracy,  and  insatiable  revenge,  developed  in  the  late  attack  at 
Lexington.  The  universal  sentiment  was:  let  us  not  flatter  our- 
selves that  popular  harangues  or  resolves,  that  popular  vapor  will 
avert  the  storm,  or  vanquish  our  common  enemy — let  us  deliberate 
— let  us  calculate  the  issue — the  probable  result;  and  then  let  us 
act  with  energy,  as  brethren  leagued  to  preserve  our  property — 
our  lives — and  what  is  still  more  endcarin.g.  the  liberties  of  America. 

Abraham  Ale.xander  was  then  elected  chairman,  and  John  McKnitt 
Alexander,  clerk.  .*\frer  a free  and  full  d'seusssion  of  the  various 
objects  for  which  the  delegation  had  been  convened,  it  was  unani- 
mously ordained : 
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1.  Resolved,  That  whoever  directly  or  indirectly  abetted,  or  in 
any  way.  form,  or  manner,  countenanced  the  nnchartered  and  dan- 
gerous invasion  of  onr  rights,  as  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  is  an 
enemy  to  this  country — to  America — and  to  the  inherent  and  in- 
alienable rights  of  mian. 

2.  Rtsohcd,  That  we,  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  County,  do 
hereby  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  us  to  the 
mother  country,  and  hereby  absolve  ourselves  from  all  allegiance 
to  the  British  Crown,  and  abjure  all  political  connection,  contract, 
or  association  with  that  nation,  who  have  wantonly  trampled  on 
our  rights  and  liberties — and  inhumanly  shed  the  innocent  blood  of 
American  patriots  at  Lexington. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  declare  ourselves  a free  and  inde- 
pendent people,  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  a sovereign  and  ^^elf- 
governing  association,  under  the  control  of  no  power  other  than 
that  of  our  God  and  the  general  government  of  the  congress ; to 
the  miaintenance  of  which  independence  we  solemnly  pledge  to 
each  other  our  mutual  co-operation,  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
most  sacred  honor. 

4.  Resolved,  That  as  we  now  acknowledge  the  existence  and  con- 
trol of  no  law  or  legal  officer,  civil  or  military,  within  this  county, 
we  do  hereby  ordain  and  adopt,  as  a rule  of  life.  all.  each  and  every 
of  our  former  laws,  wherein,  nevertheless,  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain  never  can  be  considered  as  holding  rights,  privileges,  im- 
munities, or  authority  therein. 

5.  Resolved,  That  it  is  also  further  decreed,  that  all,  each  and  every 
military  officer  in  this  county  is  hereby  reinstated  to  his  former  com- 
mand and  authority,  he  acting  conformably  to  tiiese  regulations. 
And  that  every  member  present  of  this  delegation  shall  henceforth  be 
a civil  officer,  viz.,  a justice  of  the  peace,  in  the  character  of  a 
coimnittcemcn,  to  issue  proces'^.  hear  atid  determine  all  matters 
of  controver'iy,  according  to  said  adopted  laws,  and  to  preserve 
peace,  and  union,  and  harmony,  in  said  county,  and  to  use  every 
exertion  to  spread  the  love  of  country  and  .hre  of  freedom  through- 
out America,  until  a more  general  and  organized  government  be 
established  in  this  province. 

A number  of  by-laws  were  also  added,  merely  to  protect  the  as- 
sociation from  confus’on.  and  to  regulate  their  general  conduct  as 
citizens.  After  sitting  in  tlie  court-house  all  night,  neither  sleepy, 
hungry,  nor  fat’gucd.  and  after  discussing  every  paragraph,  they 
were  all  passed,  sanctioned,  anr!  declared,  unamui  -usly , about  2 .\..\i  , 
Mav  20th.  In  a few  days,  a deputation  of  said  delegation  con- 
vened. when  Captain  James  Jack,  of  Charlotte,  was  deputed  as  ex- 
press to  the  congress  at  Philadelphia,  with  a copy  of  said  Resolves 
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and  Proceedings,  together  with  a letter  addressed  to  our  three  rep- 
resentatives there,  viz..  Richard  Caswell,  William  Hooper  and 
Joseph  hi ughes —under  express  injunction,  [)ersonaIly,  and  through 
the  State  representation,  to  use  all  possible  means  to  have  said  pro- 
ceedings sanctioned  and  approved  by  the  general  congress.  On 
tlie  return  of  Captain  Jack,  the  delegation  learned  that  their  pro- 
ceedings were  individually  approved  by  the  members  of  congress, 
hut  that  it  was  deemed  premature  to  lay  them  before  the  house.  A 
joint  letter  from  said  three  members  of  congress  was  also  received, 
complimentary  of  the  zeal  in  the  common  cause,  and  recommending 
perseverance,  order  and  energy. 

The  subsequent  harmony,  unanimity,  and  exertion  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  independence,  evidently  resulting  from  these  regulations 
and  the  continued  exertion  of  said  delegation,  apparently  tranquil- 
lized this  section  of  the  .State,  and  met  with  the  concurrence  and 
high  approbation  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  who  held  their  sessions 
at  New  Bern  and  Wilmiington,  alternately,  and  who  confirmed  the 
nomination  and  acts  of  the  delegation  in  their  official  capacity. 

P'rom  this  delegation  originated  the  Court  of  Enquiry  of  this 
county,  who  constituted  and  held  their  first  session  in  Charlotte — 
they  then  held  their  meetings  regularly  at  Charlotte,  at  Colonel 
James  Harris's,  and  at  Colonel  Phifer’s,  alternately,  one  week  at 
each  place.  It  was  a civil  court  founded  on  military  process.  Be- 
fore this  judicature,  all  suspicious  persons  were  made  to  appear, 
who  were  formally  tried  and  banished,  or  continued  under  guard. 
Its  jurisdiction  was  as  unlimited  as  toryism.  and  its  decrees  as  final 
as  the  confidence  and  patriotism  of  the  county.  Several  were  ar- 
rested and  brought  before  them  from  Lincoln,  Rowan  and  the  ad- 
jacent counties. 

[The  foregoing  is  a true  copy  of  the  papers  on  the  above  subject, 
left  in  my  hands  by  John  McKnitt  Alexander,  deceased.  I find  it 
mentioned  on  file  that  the  original  book  was  burned  April.  1800. 
That  a copy  of  the  proceedings  was  sent  to  Hugh  Williamson,  in 
New  York,  then  writing  a “History  of  North  Carolina.”  and  that  a 
copy  was  sent  to  General  W.  R.  Davie.  /.  McKnittA]* 

•Shortly  after  the  publication  of  this  document  in  the  Register,  in 
i8ro.  Colonel  William  Polk,  being  interested,  obtained  certificates 
from  General  George  Graham.  William  Hutchison.  Jonas  Clark, 
Robert  Robinson  and  others,  residents  of  Mecklenburg,  corrobora- 
tive of  its  authenticity,  and  further  certifying  that  within  a few' 
days  after  the  adoption  of  the  Resolves  Captain  Jack  went  as  a mes- 
senger to  bear  them  to  the  Continental  Congress. 

*Dr.  Joseph  McKnitt  Alexander,  son  of  John  McKnitt  Alexander, 
used  this  signature. 
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They  certified  on  honor  that: 

“\\T  were  present  in  the  town  of  Charlotte,  in  the  said  county 
of  iMecklcnbnrg,  on  May  ig,  1775.  when  two  per.sons  elected  frran 
each  captain's  company  in  said  county  appeared  as  delegates,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  state  of  the  country,  and  to  adopt  such  meas- 
ures as  to  them  seem  best.  . . . 

“The  order  for  the  election  of  delegates  was  given  by  Colonel 
Thomas  Polk,  the  commanding  ofiker  of  the  militia  of  the  county, 
with  a request  that  th.eir  powers  should  be  an:p;e.  toucliing  any 
measure  that  should  Ije  proposed.  We  do  further  certify  and  de- 
clare that  to  the  best  of  our  recollection  and  belief,  the  delegation 
was  complete  from  every  company,  and  th.at  the  meeting  took  place 
in  the  court-house  about  12  o’clock  on  the  said  day  of  May  19, 
1775.  when  Abraham  Alexander  was  chosen  chairman,  and  Dr. 
Ephraim  Brevard,  secretary.  That  the  delegates  continued  in  ses- 
sion until  in  the  night  of  that  day;  that  on  the  20th  they  again  met. 
when  a committee,  under  th.e  direction  of  the  delegates,  had  formed 
several  Resolves,  which  were  read,  and  which  went  to  declare  them- 
selves, and  the  people  of  Mecklenburg  County,  free  and  independent 
of  the  king  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain — and  from  that  day 
thenceforth  all  allegiance  and  political  relation  was  absolved  be- 
tween the  good  people  of  Mecklenburg  and  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  : which  Declaration  was  signed  by  every  member  of  the  dele- 
gation. under  the  shouts  and  huzzas  of  a very  large  assembly  of  the 
people  of  the  county,  who  had  come  to  know  the  issue  of  the 
meeting.” 

On  December  7,  i8rg,  Captain  Jack  made  the  following  affidavit; 

“Having  seen  in  the  newspapers  some  pieces  respecting  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  by  the  people  of  Mecklenburg  County,  m 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  May.  1775.  and  being  solicited  to  state 
what  I know  of  that  transaction;  I would  observe  that  for  sometime 
previous  to  and  at  the  time  tho-'e  resolutions  were  agreed  upon.  I 
resided  in  the  town  of  Charlotte,  >.Iecklenburg  County;  was  privy 
to  a number  of  meetings  of  some  of  the  most  intlucntial  and  leading 
characters  of  that  county  on  the  suliject,  before  the  final  adoption  of 
the  resolutions — and  at  the  time  they  were  adopted:  among  those 
who  appeared  to  take  the  lead  may  he  mentioned  Hezekiah  Alex- 
ander, who  generally  acted  as  chairman;  John  McKnitt  .Mexander. 
as  secretarv : Abraham  Alexander,  Adam  Alexander.  Major  John 
David-on,  Maior  (afterward  (leiieral)  William  Ikavid'^on.  Colonel 
Thomas  Polk,  Ezekiel  Polk.  Dr.  Ephraim  Bre\ard,  Samuel  Martin. 
Duncan  C)chktree,  Whlliam  W'ilNon.  Robert  Irvin. 

“When  the  Resolutions  were  finally  agreed  on,  they  were  publicly 
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proclaimed  from  tlic  court-house  door  in  the  town  of  Charlotte,  and  i 

ux-re  received  u itli  every  demon'tration  of  joy  by  the  inhabitants. 

“i  was  tlien  solicited  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  proceedings  to  congress. 

I set  out  the  following  month,  say  June,  and  in  parsing  thriiugh 
Salisbury,  the  genend  court  was  sitting.  At  the  request  of  the  court 
[ handed  a copy  of  tile  Reso’unons  to  Colonel  Kennon,  an  attorney, 
and  they  were  read  aloud  in  open  court,  hlajor  William  Davidson 
and  Mr.  i-\very,  an  attorney,  called  on  me  at  my  lodging  the  even- 
ing after,  and  observed  they  had  heard  of  but  one  person  (a 
.Mr.  Beard),  but  afjprovcd  of  them. 

■‘I  then  proceeded  on  to  Pliiladelphia  and  delivered  the  Mecklen- 
burg Declaration  of  Independence  of  May,  1775.  to  Richard  Caswell 
and  Wdlliam  Hooper,  the  delegates  to  congress  from  the  State  of 
North  Carolina." 

Other  statements  were  made  by  men  of  the  highest  character, 
all  confirming  the  fact  that  there  were  proceedings  in  Mecklenburg 
in  May,  1775,  relating  to  independence,  and  some  giving  the  details 
with  great  particularity. 

On  January  20.  1820.  John  Simeson  wrote  to  Colonel  William 
Polk:  “I  have  conversed  w'ith  many  of  my  old  friends  and  others, 
and  all  agree  in  the  point,  but  few  can  state  the  particular^.  . . . 
Yourself,  sir,  in  your  eighteenth  year  and  on  the  sjiot,  your  worthy 
father,  the  rno^t  popular  and  inrluential  character  in  the  county,  and 
yet  you  cannot  state  much  from  recollection.  Your  father,  as  com-  Simeson 
manding  officer  of  the  county,  issued  orders  to  the  captains  to  appoint 
two  men  from  each  company  to  represent  them  in  the  committee.  It 
was  done.  Neill  IMorrison,  John  Flennigan,  from  this  company; 

Charles  .\lexander.  John  McKnitt  Ale.xandcr,  He/’.ekiah  .Vle.xander. 
Abraham  Alexander,  Esq..  John  Phifer.  David  Reese.  Adam  .\le.x- 
andcr.  Dickey  Barry.  John  Qneary.  witli  others  whose  names  1 cannot 
obtain.  As  to  the  names  of  those  who  drew'  up  the  Declaration,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  Dr.  Brevard  was  the  principal,  from  his 
known  talents  in  composition.  It  was,  however,  in  substance  and 
form  like  that  great  National  .\ct  agreed  on  thirteen  months  after. 

Ours  was  toward  the  close  of  May.  1775.  In  addition  to  wliat  I 
have  said,  the  same  committee  appointed  three  men  to  secure  all 
the  military  stores  for  the  county’s  use — Thomas  Polk.  John  Phifer, 
and  Joseph  Kennedy.  I was  under  arms  near  the  head  of  the  line, 
near  Colonel  Polk,  and  heard  him  distinctly  read  a long  string  of 
grievances,  the  Declaration  and  military  order  ahove.”* 

'■^The  accuracy  of  the  memory  of  tlli.■^  witne.^s.  .Mr.  SiniC'^on,  in  one 
particular  at  least  is  remarkable.  By  the  la<t  of  the  re'^olvo^  of 
May  .■?rst,  Colonel  Thomas  Polk  and  Dr  Toscjih  Kennedy  were 
appointed  to  purchase  ammunition,  as  the  witness  recollected  after 
the  lapse  of  forty-five  years. 
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Francis  Cummins  wrote  in  1819  to  iMr.  Macon:  "At  length,  in  the 
same  year,  1775.  I think — at  least  positively  before  July  4.  1779 — 
the  males  generally  of  that  county  met  on  a certain  day  at  Charlotte, 
and  from  the  head  of  tiie  court-house  door  proclaimed  independence 
on  English  government,  by  their  herald,  Colonel  Thomas  Polk.  I 
was  present  and  saw  and  heard  it.” 

In  Xovember,  1820.  General  Davie  died,  and  there  was  foumi 
among  his  papers  a manuscript  copy  of  the  proceedings  af  Ciiarlotte. 
in  the  handwriting  of  John  McKnitt  Alexander,  to  which  was  aj)- 
pended  the  note  above  printed  to  the  effect  that  “the  foregoing 
statement,  though  fundamentally  correct,  yet  may  not  literally  ccw- 
respond  with  the  original  records,  as  all  those  records  and  papers 
were  burned  with  the  house  on  April  6.  1800.” 

This  "Davie  copy”  was  then  sent  to  the  son,  Dr.  Joseph  McKnitt 
Alexander,  who  preserved  it.  It  was  the  sam.e  as  the  document 
publi^hed  in  tlie  Raleigh  Register  except  some  slight  verbal  differ- 
ences. 

The  resolutions  thus  presented  to  the  public  as  those  adopted  at 
Charlotte  in  iMay,  1775,  were  without  hesitation  accepted  in  North 
Carolina  as  authentic  and  genuine.  But  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr. 
Adams  denied  their  authenticity.  Therefore,  other  affidavits  and 
certificates  were  procured,  and  a committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
was  appointed  "to  e.xamine,  collate  and  arrange  such  documents  as 
relate  to  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence”  : and  at  the 
session  of  1830-.31  it  reported  that  ‘‘by  the  publication  of  these  papers 
it  will  be  fully  verified  that  as  early  as  the  month  of  May.  1775.  a 
portion  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  . . . did  by  a public  and 
solemn  act  declare  the  dissolution  of  the  ties  which  bound  them  to 
the  Crown  and  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  did  establish  an  inde- 
pendent. though  temporary  government  for  their  own  control  and 
direction.”  Their  report  was  directed  to  be  published  by  the  State. 
The  original  documents  found  by  Dr.  Joseph  McKnitt  t .Mexander) 
were  submitted  to  this  committee,  passed  into  the  hand^  of  the  state 
authorities  for  a time,  appear  to  have  been  returned,  but  subsequently 
came  into  the  possession  of  Governor  David  L.  Swam.  They  consisted 
of  a torn  half-sheet  of  paper,  on  which  were  written  -ome  notes  in 
the  handwriting  of  John  McKnitt  Alexander,  being  apparenti> 
rough  first  attempts  to  reproduce  statements  and  resolutions : this 
half-.sheet  being  stitched  to  a full  sheet  (containing  substantially  the 
paper  puhlish.ed  in  the  Raleigh  Register,  and  also  furnished  to  Gen- 
eral DavicT  which  was  in  an  unknown  handwriting.  These  papers 
were  accompanied  by  a certificate  as  follows:  "The  sheet  and  torn 
half-sheet  to  which  this  is  attached  (the  sheet  is  evidently  cor- 
rected in  two  pl.tces  by  John  McKnitt  Alexander,  as  marked  on 
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it — the  half-sheet  is  in  his  own  handwriting)  were  found  after  the  *775 

death  of  John  McKnitt  Alexander  in  his  old  mansion-house  in  the 

centre  of  a roll  of  old  pamphlets,  viz. : ‘an  address  on  public  liberty, 

printed  Philadelphia,  iP/-}’:  one  ‘on  the  disputes  with  G.  Britain, 

printed  1775';  one  'on  State  affairs,  printed  at  Plillsboro,  1788’;  and 

‘an  address  on  Federal  policy  to  the  citizens  of  N.  C.,  a 1788’ ; and 

the  ‘Journal  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  X.  C..  a held  at  Hallifax, 

the  4 of  April,  1776.’  which  papers  have  been  in  my  possession  ever 

since. 

“Certified  November  25,  1830. 

“J.  McKnitt.”* 

Among  the  certificates  then  published  was  one  from  Samuel  Wil-  Wilson 
son:  “I  do  hereby  certify  that  in  IMay,  1775.  a committee  or  dele- 
gation from  the  different  militia  companies  in  this  county  met  in 
Charlotte,  and  after  consulting  together  they  publicly  declared  their 
independence  on  Great  Britain  and  on  her  government.  This  was 
done  before  a large  collection  of  people  who  highly  approved  of  it. 

I was  then  and  there  present  and  heard  it  read  from  the  court-house 
door.” 

John  Davidson  on  October  5.  1830.  wrote : “As  I am  perhaps  the  D-ividson 
only  person  living  who  was  a member  of  that  convention,  and  being 
far  advanced  in  years,  and  not  having  my  mind  frequently  directed  to 
that  circumstance  for  some  years.  I can  give  you  but  a very  succinct 
history  of  that  transaction.  There  were  two  men  chosen  from  each 
captain’s  company  to  meet  in  Charlotte  to  take  the  subject  into 
consideration.  John  IMcKnitt  Alexander  and  myself  were  chosen 
from  one  company:  and  many  other  members  were  there  that  I now 
recollect  whose  names  I deem  unnecessary  to  mention.  When  the 
mem.bers  met  and  were  perfectly  organized  for  business,  a motion 
was  made  to  declare  ourselves  independent  of  the  Crowm  of  Great 
Britain,  which  was  carried  by  a large  majority.  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard 
was  then  appointed  to  give  us  a sketch  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. which  he  did.  James  Jack  was  appointed  to  take  it  on  to 
the  American  Congress.  . . . When  Jack  returned  he  stated  that  the 
Declaration  was  presented  to  Congress,  and  the  reply  was  that  they 
highly  esteemed  the  patriotism  of  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg,  but 
they  thought  the  measure  too  premature.  I am  confident  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  people  of  Mecklenburg  was  made 
public  at  least  twelve  months  before  that  of  tlie  Congress  of  the 
United  States.” 

*W.  H.  Hoyt’s  work  on  “The  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence,” 1907.  where  both  the  notes  on  the  half  slieet  and  the 
writing  on  the  full  sheet  are  reproduced  from  the  Bancroft  manu- 
scripts. 
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General  Joseph  Graham  wrote  October  4.  1830:  “Agreeably  to  your 
request  1 will  give  you  the  details  ot  the  e.Iecklenburg  Declaration  i.r 
Independence  on  i\Iay  20,  1775,  as  well  as  I can  recollect  after  a 
lapse  of  fifty-five  years.  I was  then  a lad  about  half  grown,  was 
present  on  that  occasion  (a  looker  on). 

“During-  the  winter  and  spring  preceding  that  event,  several  popu- 
lar meetings  of  the  people  were  held  in  Charlotte,  two 'of  which  I 
attended.  Papers  were  read,  grievances  stated  and  public  measures 
discussed.  . . . On  May  20.  1775,  besides  the  two  persons  elected 
from  each  militia  company  (usually  called  committee-men),  a much 
larger  number  of  citizens  attended  in  Charlotte  than  at  any  former 
meeting — perhaps  half  the  men  in  the  county.  The  news  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Lexington,  Amril  19th  preceding,  had  arrived.  There  appeared 
among  the  people  mucli  excitement.  The  com.mittee  were  organized 
in  the  court-house  by  appointing  Abraham  Alexander.  Esq.,  chair- 
man and  John  IMcKnitt  .\lexander,  Esq.,  clerk,  or  secretary  to  the 
meeting.  After  reading  a number  of  papers  as  usual,  and  much  ani- 
mated discussion,  the  question  was  tal:en.  and  they  resolved  to  de- 
clare themselves  independent. 

“One  among  other  reasons  offered,  that  the  king  or  ministry  had, 
by  proclamation  or  S'^'me  edict,  declared  the  colonies  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  crown ; they  ought,  therefore,  to  declare  them- 
selves out  of  his  protection  and  resolve  on  independence.  That  their 
proceedings  might  be  in  due  form,  a <ub-committee.  consisting  of 
Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard,  a Mr.  Kennon,  an  attorney,  and  a third 
person  whom  I do  not  recollect,  were  appointed  to  draft  their  dec- 
laration. . . . The  sub-committee  appointed  to  draft  the  resolutions 
returned,  and  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard  read  their  report,  as  near 
as  I can  recollect,  in  the  very  words  we  have  '^ince  seen  them  several 
times  in  print.  It  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  shortly  afterward 
it  was  moved  and  seconded  to  have  proclam.ation  made,  and  the 
people  collected,  that  the  proceedings  be  read  at  the  court-house 
door,  in  order  that  all  might  hear  them.  It  was  done  and  tliey  were 
received  with  enthusia.=m.  It  was  then  proposed  by  some  one  aloiid. 
to  give  three  cheers  and  throw  up  their  hats.  It  wa^  immediately 
adopted  and  the  hats  thrown.  ...” 

In  a memoir  of  his  life  Rev.  Humphrey  Hunter.*  who  was  present 
at  the  meeting  in  Charlotte,  being  then  twenty  years  of  ago.  .and 
deeply  interested,  says:  “Orders  were  presently  issued  by  Colonel 

*“This  memoir  is  dated  in  1827  and  appears  to  b.>  a response  to  .a 
request  made  by  Dr.  .Mexander  i Joseph  .Mclxnnt).  and  thus  losee 
in  sonic  degree,  du'  anthe.ritv  na  v Imdi  it  nne’u  otlu-rwis^'  Ixave  lua  a 
entitlc'l  had  it  bi'cn  a contemporancons  p’*. -dnetion.”  ( .\d.lro_-s  ... 
R.  M.  Saunders,  1852.)  Hunti.r  was  then  s».\eniy-two  years  of  age 
He  died  August  21.  1827. 
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Thos.  Polk  to  the  several  militia  companies,  that  two  men.  selected 
from  each  corps,  should  meet  at  the  court-house  on  May  19.  1775. 
in  order  to  consult  with  each  other  upon  such  measures  as  might 
be  thought  best  to  be  pursued.  Accordingly  on  said  day  a far  larger 
number  than  two  out  of  each  company  were  present.  . . . Then  a 
full,  a free,  and  dispassionate  discussion  obtained  on  the  various 
subjects  for  which  the  delegation  had  been  convened,  and  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted:  [Resolutions  like 
those  published  in  the  Register.]  . . . Then  a select  committee  was 
appointed  to  report  on  the  ensuing  day  a full  and  definite  statement 
of  grievances,  together  with  a more  correct  and  formal  draft  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  These  proceedings  having  been 
thus  arranged  and  somewhat  in  readiness  for  promulgation,  the 
delegates  then  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  at  12  o’clock.  May  20th. 
at  12  o’clock,  the  delegation,  as  above,  had  convened.  The  select 
committee  were  also  present  and  reported  agreeably  to  instructions, 
viz. : a statement  of  grievances  and  formal  draft  of  the  Declaration 
of  Indepemdence,  written  by  Ephraim  Brevard,  chairman  of  the  said 
committee,  and  read  by  him  to  the  delegation.  The  resolves,  by- 
laws and  regulations  were  read  by  John  McKnitt  Ale.xander.  . . . 
There  was  not  a di.'Senting  voice.  Finally,  the  whole  proceedings 
were  read  distinctly  and  audibly  at  the  court-house  door,  by  Colonel 
Thomas  Polk,  to  a large,  respectable  and  approving  assemblage  of 
citizens  who  were  present  and  gave  sanction  to  the  business  of  the 
day.” 

The  accuracy  of  the  statements  made  in  the  manuscripts  found 
by  Dr.  Joseph  .McKnitt  Alexander  was  for  a generation  unquestioned 
in  North  Carolina.  It  was  only  after  the  discovery  of  the  contem- 
poraneous publication  of  other  resolutions,  adopted  at  Charlotte  on 
May  31,  1775,  of  similar  import,  that  any  suggestion  of  inaccuracy 
arose. 

In  1838  a Pennsylvania  newspaper  of  1775  was  found  containing 
several  resolutions  adopted  at  Charlotte  on  May  31.  1775:  and  in 
1847,  copy  of  the  South  Carolina  Gazette  and  Country  Journal. 
published  at  Charleston,  of  the  date  of  June  i6.  1775.  "‘3?  found. 
It  contained  a full  series  of  resolutions  adopted  at  Charlotte,  May 
31,  1775.  Later  other  papers  were  found  containing,  in  part,  the 
same  resolutions.  No  contemporaneous  reference  to  any  other  res- 
olutions than  those  of  May  31st  has  ever  been  discovered. 

After  the  Resolves  of  May  31st  were  brought  to  light  in  1847 
many  persons  believed  that  they  were  the  only  ones  adopted  at 
Charlotte,  while  others  adhered  to  their  belief  in  the  genuineness 
of  the  “Declaratinn  of  May  20th.”  The  subject  has  been  ably  <lis- 
cussed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  citizens.  The  original 
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papers,  the  half  sheet  in  the  handwriting  of  John  iNfcKnitt  Alexan- 
der, the  full  sheet  in  the  unknown  handwriting,  the  Davie  copy 
with  its  certificate,  and  other  documents  connected  with  the  subject 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Governor  D.  L.  Swain,  but  are  now  lost. 

Recently  a copy  of  the  North  Carolina  Gazette,  published  at  New 
Bern  June  i6,  1775,  ''as  found,  containing  the  Resolves  of  May  31st. 
and  a transcript  of  the  same  Resolves,  published  in  the  Cape  Fear 
Mercury,  probably  in  the  issue  of  June  23.  1775.  sent  to  England  by 
Governor  Josiah  Martin,  has  been  found  and  published.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  at  the  period  of  the  first  publication  there  was 
no  question  as  to  the  partictilar  details,  and  the  witnesses  gave  testi- 
mony concerning  the  general  subject  that  in  iMay.  1775,  there  were 
proceedings  in  }deck!enbiirg  declaring  independence. 

Some  described  the  public  meeting  at  which  the  resolutions  were 
proclaimed  by  Colonel  Polk : others  did  not  mention  that  meeting. 
The  Alexander  document  of  1800  states  that  the  delegates  met  on 
May  19th  and  continued  in  session  until  2 o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  20th,  when  the  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  makes  no 
reference  to  any  public  meeting.  Rev.  Humphrey  Hunter  states 
that  the  meeting  was  on  the  19th,  and  on  the  20th  there  was  the 
public  proclamation.  General  George  Graham  and  several  others 
testify,  to  the  best  of  their  recollection  and  belief,  that  the  meeting 
was  on  the  19th  and  that  there  was  a public  meeting  on  the  20th. 
General  Joseph  Graham  says  that  the  delegates  met  on  the  20th 
and  that  the  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  shortly  afterward  were 
proclaimed.  Other  witnesses  give  an  account  of  the  public  meeting. 
Many  merely  say  that  the  proceedings  were  in  May,  I775- 

The  evidence  shows  that  there  were  some  meetings  of  the  leading 
citizens;  that  Colonel  Polk  caused  the  election  of  two  men  from 
each  militia  district,  who  met  in  Charlotte  in  May : that  there  was 
a protracted  meeting  extending  into  the  night ; that  the  next  day  the 
resolutions  having  been  adopted  were  proclaimed  at  a large  public 
meeting  by  Colonel  Polk  and  were  received  with  enthusiasm. 

General  Joseph  Graham  says:  “One  among  other  reasons  offered 
was  that  the  king  or  ministry  had  by  proclamation  or  some  edict 
declared  the  colonies  out  of  the  protection  of  the  British  Crown.” 
That  idea  finds  expression  in  the  preamble  to  the  Resolves  of  May 
31st  published  at  the  time,  and  is  not  referred  to  in  the  Alexander 
document  of  1800. 

Mr.  Simeson  says:  ‘Tn  addition  to  what  I have  said,  the  same 

committee  appointed  three  men  to  secure  all  the  military  stores  for 
the  county’s  use — Thomas  Polk,  John  Phifer  and  Jt^senh  Kennedy. 
I was  under  arms  near  the  head  of  the  line,  near  Colonel  Polk,  and 
heard  him  distinctly  read  a long  string  of  grievances,  the  declara- 
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and  military  order  above.”  The  resolution  appointing  Colonel 
}‘o!k  and  Dr.  Joseph  Kennedy  a committee  to  get  ammunition, 
as  recalled  by  the  witness,  is  the  last  of  the  Resolve.-,  of  May  31st, 
and  is  not  a part  of  the  document  of  1800.  The  testimony  of  Gen- 
eral Graham  and  Mr.  Simebon  connects  the  public  meeting  \\  iih  the 
Resolves  of  May  31st. 

These  and  other  circumstances  lead  to  the  belief  that  inasmuch,  ''Vhai:  th 

...  , - , evidence 

as  none  or  the  witnesses  speak  ot  two  puolic  meetings,  at  \\hich  proves 
Colonel  Polk  proclaimed  independence,  there  was  but  one  such 
meeting;  and  the  Resolutions  which  he  read  were  those  of  May  31st. 
published  on  June  13th  in  Charleston;  June  i6th  in  New  Bern  and 
June  23d  at  Wilmington,  and  in  part,  in  the  northern  papers.  If 
there  was  any  other  public  meeting,  it  is  not  m.entioned  by  any  one. 

If  there  were  any  other  Resolutions  ever  adopted  and  proclaimed,  no 
copy  was  preserved. 

Governor  Swain  thus  speaks  of  the  Davie  copy:  “It  was  not  taken 
from  the  record  ; it  is  not  shown  to  be  a copy  of  a copy,  or  that  there 
was  a copy  extant  in  September,  1800.” 

Tlie  author  in  seeking  to  give  effect  to  all  statements  as  far  as 
they  can  he  m.ade  to  consist,  follows  those  witnesses  who  state  that 
the  delegates  convened  on  the  day  previous  to  the  public  meeting. 

He  follows  those  who  give  an  account  of  the  public  meeting,  and 
he  accepts  the  comemiporaneous  publication  of  the  proceedings  as 
fixing  the  day,  and  as  containing  the  resolutions,  or  action  taken,  that 
being  the  only  contemporaneous  evidence. 

Variations  in  recollection,  after  the  passage  of  forty  or  fifty  years, 
may  be  expected ; and  no  witness,  after  forty  years  had  passed, 
would  probably  undertake  tg  rcpigit  from  memory  a set  of  Resolu- 
tions of  which  he  had  never  seen  a written  copy. 

The  great  leading  fact  is  the  public  meeting  and  its  incidents,  the 
Re.solves  adopted  and  ratified  by  the  people  and  published  to  the 
world  as  the  action  of  Mecklenburg. 

With  reference  to  the  difference  in  dates,  it  may  be  observed 
that  Rev.  Mr.  Hunter,  who.  when  writing  his  memoirs,  appears  to  question 
have  copied  from  Alexander’s  document  of  i<Soo,  putting  the  meet- 
ing on  the  19th  of  May.  states  that  on  that  memorable  tiay  he 
was  twenty  years  and  fourteen  days  of  age:  and  he  also  states  that 
he  was  born  on  the  14th  day  of  May.  1755.  That  would  seem  to 
make  the  date  the  28th  day  of  May. 

If  when  the  Alexander  document  was  being  prepared,  the  date 
was  not  ascertained  from  any  record,  but  was  calculated,  and  the 
calculation  was  based  on  the  birthday  of  a per-^on  born  previous  to 
1752.  perhaps  the  eleven  days’  difierence  between  the  Old  and 
New  Style  may  account  for  Alexander’s  variation  from  the  true 
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date  stated  in  the  contemporaneous  publications.  Some  of  the  wit 
nesses  appear  to  have  followed  the  Alexander  document  as  to  the 
date— a matter  then  of  minor  importance. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  while  the  Alexander  document  dif- 
fers from  the  published  resolutions  in  language,  yet  it  embraces  the 
same  subject  matter,  and  the  purpose  seems  to  have  been  to  give  an 
account  of  the  same  transaction  and  event. 

The  preamble  of  the  resolutions  of  May  31st.  “To  provide  in 
some  degree  for  the  exigencies  of  the  county  in  the  present  alarm- 
ing period,”  accords  with  the  purposes  of  the  election  of  the  dele- 
gates stated  by  the  witnesses  as  leading  to  the  m.eeting, 

THE  RESOLVES  OF  MAY  31ST. 

(From  the  North  Carolina  Gaaette,  June  16,  1775.  Published  at 
New  Bern.) 

Charlotte  Town,  Mecklenburg  County,  May  31st. 

This  day  the  committee  met,  and  passed  the  following  Resolves: 

Whereas,  By  an  address  presented  to  his  Majesty  by  both  houses 
of  Parliament  in  February  last,  the  American  colonies  are  declared 
to  be  in  a state  of  actual  rebellion,  we  conceive  that  all  laws  and 
comimissions  confirmed  by,  or  derived  from,  the  authority  of  the 
king  or  Parliament  are  annulled  and  vacated,  and  the  former  civil 
constitution  of  these  colonies  for  the  present  wholly  suspended.  To 
provide  in  some  degree  for  the  exigencies  of  this  county  in  the 
present  alarming  period,  we  deem  it  proper  and  necessary  to  pass 
the  following  Resolves,  viz.: 

I.  That  all  commissions,  civil  and  military,  heretofore  granted 
by  the  Crown  to  be  exercised  in  these  colonies,  are  null  and  void, 
and  the  constitution  of  each  particular  colony  wholly  siupended. 

II.  That  the  provincial  congress  of  each  province,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  great  continental  congress,  is  invested  with  all  legislative 
and  executive  powers  within  their  respective  provinces,  and  that  no 
other  legislative  or  executive  power  does  or  can  exist  at  this  time  in 
any  of  these  colonies. 

III.  As  all  former  laws  are  now  suspended  in  this  province,  and 
the  congress  has  not  yet  provided  others,  we  judge  it  necessary  for 
the  better  preservation  of  good  order,  to  form  certain  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  internal  government  of  this  county,  until  laws 
shall  be  provided  for  us  by  the  congress. 

IV.  That  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  do  meet  on  a certain  day 
appointed  by  this  committee,  and  having  formed  themselves  into 
nine  companies  (to  wit:  eight  for  the  county,  and  one  for  the  town 
of  Charlotte),  do  choose  a colonel  and  other  military  officers,  who 
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-ball  hold  and  exercise  their  several  powers  by  virtue  of  this  choice, 
and  independent  of  Grcar  Britain,  and  former  constitution  of  this 
province. 

V.  That  for  the  better  preservation  of  tlie  peace  and  administra- 
tion of  justice,  each  of  those  companies  do  choose  from  their  own 
hculy  two  discreet  freeholders,  who  shall  be  empowered  each  by 
himself,  and  singly,  to  decide  and  determine  all  matters  of  contro- 
\ersy  arising  vvitliin  the  said  company,  under  the  sum  of  twenty 
shillings,  and  jointly  and  together  all  controversies  under  the  sum 
of  forty  shillings,  yet  so  as  their  decisions  may  admit  of  appeal  to 
the  convention  of  the  select  men  of  the  whole  county:  and  also,  that 
any  one  of  these  shall  have  power  to  examine  and  commit  to  con- 
finement persons  accused  of  petit  larceny. 

\T.  That  tliose  two  select  men,  thus  chosen,  do,  jointly  and  to- 
gether, choose  from  the  body  of  their  particular  company  two  per- 
sons. properly  qualified  to  serve  as  constables,  who  may  assist  them 
in  the  execution  of  their  office. 

\GI.  That  upon  the  complaint  of  any  persons  to  either  of  these 
select  men,  he  do  issue  his  warrant,  directed  to  the  constable,  com- 
manding him  to  bring  the  aggressor  before  him  or  them  to  answer 
the  said  complaint. 

VTII.  That  ih.ese  select  eighteen  select  men  thus  appointed  do 
meet  every  third  Tuesday  in  January,  April.  July,  and  October,  at 
the  court-house  in  Charlotte,  to  hear  and  determine  all  matters  of 
controversy  for  sum.s  exceeding  forty  shillings,  also  appeals:  and 
in  cases  of  felony,  to  commit  the  person  or  persons  convicted 
thereof  to  close  confinement  until  the  provincial  congress  shall  pro- 
vide and  establish  laws  and  modes  of  proceeding  in  such  cases. 

IX.  That  these  eighteen  select  men,  thus  convened,  do  choose  a 
clerk,  to  record  the  transactions  of  the  said  convention ; and  that 
the  said  clerk,  upon  the  application  of  any  person  or  persons  ag- 
grieved, do  issue  his  warrant  to  one  of  the  constables  to  summons 
and  warn  the  said  offender  to  appear  before  the  convention  at  their 
next  sitting,  to  answer  the  aforesaid  complaint. 

X.  That  any  person  making  complaint,  upon  oath,  to  the  clerk, 
or  any  member  of  the  convention,  that  he  has  reason  to  suspect 
that  any  per-on  or  persons  indebted  to  him  in  a sum  above  forty 
shillings  do  intend  clandestinely  to  withdraw  from  the  county  with- 
out paying  ihe  debt:  the  clerk,  or  such  memKm,  shall  issue  his  war- 
rant to  the  constable,  commanding  him  to  take  the  said  person  or  per- 
sons into  safe  custody,  until  the  next  sitting  of  the  convention. 

XL  That  when  a debtor  for  a sum  above  forty  shillings  shall 
abscond  and  leave  the  county,  the  warrant  granted  as  aforesaid  shall 
extend  to  any  goods  or  chattels  of  the  said  debtor  as  may  be  found, 
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and  such  goods  or  chattels  be  seized  and  held  in  custody  by  the 
constable  for  the  space  of  thirty  days,  in  which  term,  if  the  debtor 
fail  to  return  and  discharge  the  debt,  the  constable  shall  return  the 
warrant  to  one  of  the  select  men  of  the  company  where  the  goods 
were  found,  who  shall  issue  orders  to  the  constable  to  sell  such  a 
part  of  the  said  goods  as  shall  amount  to  the  sum  due ; that  when 
the  debt  exceeds  forty  shillings,  the  return  shall  be  .made  to  the 
convention,  who  shall  issue  the  orders  for  sale. 

XII.  That  receivers  and  collectors  for  quit  rents,  public  and 
county  taxes,  do  pay  the  same  into  the  hands  of  the  chairman  of 
this  committee,  to  be  by  them  disbursed  as  the  public  exigencies  may 
require.  And  that  such  receivers  and  collectors  proceed  no  further 
in  their  office  until  they  be  approved  of  by,  and  have  given  to  this 
committee  good  and  sufficient  security  for  a faithful  return  of  such 
moneys  when  collected. 

XIII.  That  the  committee  be  accountable  to  the  county  for  the 
application  of  all  moneys  received  from  such  officers. 

XIV.  That  all  these  officers  hold  their  commissions  during  the 
pleasure  of  their  respective  constituents. 

XV.  That  this  committee  will  sustain  all  damages  that  may  ever 
hereafter  accrue  to  all  or  any  of  these  officers  thus  appointed,  and 
thus  acting,  on  account  of  their  obedience  and  conformity  to  these 
Resolves. 

XVI.  That  whatever  person  shall  hereafter  receive  a commission 
from  the  Crown,  or  attempt  to  exercise  any  such  commission  here- 
tofore received,  shall  he  deemed  an  enemy  to  his  country;  and  upon 
information  being  made  to  the  captain  of  the  comipany  where  he 
resides,  the  said  captain  shall  cause  him  to  be  apprehended  and 
conveyed  before  the  two  select  men  of  the  said  company,  who, 
upon  proof  of  the  tact,  shall  commit  him  the  said  ottender  into  safe 
custody,  until  the  next  sitting  of  the  convention,  who  shall  deal 
with  him.  as  prudence  may  direct. 

XVII.  That  any  person  refusing  to  yield  obedience  to  the  above 
Resolves  shall  be  deemed  equally  criminal,  and  liable  to  the  same 
punishment,  as  the  offenders  above  last  mentioned. 

XVIII.  That  these  Resolves  be  in  full  force  and  virtue  until  in- 
structions from  the  general  congress  of  this  province,  regulating 
the  jurisprudence  of  this  province,  shall  provide  otherwise,  or  the 
legislative  body  of  Great  Britain  resign  its  unjust  and  arbitrary  pre- 
tensions with  respect  to  America. 

XIX,  That  the  several  militia  companies  in  this  county  do  pro- 
vide themselves  with  proper  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  hold 
themselves  in  constant  readiness  to  execute  the  commands  and  direc- 
tions of  the  provincial  congress,  and  of  this  committee. 
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XX.  That  this  committee  do  appoint  Colonel  Thomas  Polk  and 
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Dr.  Joseph  Kennedy  to  purchase  300  pounds  of  powder.  600  pounds 
of  lead,  and  1000  hints;  and  deposit  the  same  in  some  safe  place 
hereafter  to  be  appointed  by  the  committee. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  committee. 

Eph.  Brev.vrd, 

Clerk  of  the  committee. 

Extract  from  Report  of  Historical  ^Manuscripts  Commission.  Four- 
teenth Annual  Report.  Appendix,  part  X (1895);  Presented  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  her  Majesty. 

(Manuscripts  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  vol.  IT,  Amer.  Papers,  p.  323:) 

North  Carolina 

N.  D.  ti^Iay  31,  1775)  resolutions  (20)  of  a committee  of  the  county 
of  IMecklenburg  in  North  Carolina,  signed  at  Charlotte  Town,  by 
order  of  the  committee,  Ephraim  Brevard.  Suspending  all  laws 
and  commissions  given  by  the  Crown,  and  proposing  measures  to 
establish  a government  for  the  province. 

Four  folio  pages. 

Endorsed:  In  Governor  Martin's  of  June  30,  1775.  No.  34.  ^ntby^^ 

\V.  H.  Hoyt,  “The  Nlecklcnburg  Declaration,"  at  page  276,  gives  a Governor 
copy  of  these  Resolves,  transmitted  by  Governor  Martin.  They  are 
the  Resolves  of  May  31,  1775. 

Extracts  from  the  records  of  Mecklenburg  County 

-A.pril,  1775.  ] At  an  Inferior  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quar- 

North  Carolina,  ter  Sessions  begun  and  held  for  the 

Mecklenburg  County,  i county  of  iMeckIcnburg.  on  the  third  Tues- 
^ day  in  April,  1775. 


Present  the  Worshipful 


Jiily,  1775. 

North  Carolina, 
Mecklenburg  County. 


At  an  Inferior  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quar- 
V ter  Sessions  begun  and  held  in  the  said 
\ county,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  July,  1775. 


The  kinj;’s 
justices  in 
Mecklen- 
burg 


Present  the  Worshipful 


Robert  Harris.  ] 

Abraham  Alexander,  '>•  E'^^qrs. 
Robert  Irwin,  ) 
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October,  1775.  } 
3d  T ucsday.  \ 

Tannar\',  1776,  j 
3d  Tuesday.  [ 

April,  1776,  I 

3d  Tuesday.  C 


Same  as  above. 
Same  as  above. 
Same  as  above. 


Conditions  in  May 


At  .Philadeiphia  the  North  Carolina  deputies  were  carried 
away  by  the  enthusiasm  that  pervaded  the  northern  colonies. 
Hooper  wrote  to  Harnett  and  to  Sam  Johnston  urging  the 
necessity  of  having  a provincial  convention  immediately  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  general  congress,  and  apprehensions 
w^re  expressed  lest  North  Carolina  should  delay  too  long 
the  organization  of  troops.  But  even  then  companies  w^erc 
being  formed  throughout  tlie  province,  and  in  Rowan,  iMeck- 
lenburg.  Tryon  and  in  other  counties  public  action  emanated 
from,  the  militia  districts. 


Mecklenburg  declares  independence 

Indeed,  so  far  from  the  people  of  North  Carolina  being 
indiifferent  or  supine,  a step  forw’ard  w^as  now'  taken 
in  Mecklenburg  County  that  was  far  in  advance  of  the 
desires  of  either  Hooper,  Hew'es,  or  Caswell,  or  their  asso- 
ciates in  congress.  It  was  a declaration  of  independence. 
In  ^larch  and  April  there  had  been  many  meetings  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety  in  Mecklenburg.  The  occupation  of 
Boston  by  a hostile  British  army  was  a thorn  in  the  flesh. 
The  inliai^itants  of  that  town  were  suttering  from  their 
adherence  to  the  rights  of  America,  and  again  the  cry  rang 
throughout  Mecklenburg,  that  the  cause  of  Boston  was  the 
cause  of  all.  In  May  came  the  exciting  new's  that  Parlia- 
ment in  its  address  to  the  king  had  declared  the  colonies  in 
rebellion,  and  therefore  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law. 
The  leaders  felt  that  a storm  w'as  aliout  to  burst  on  the 
heads  of  the  patriotic  peo{)le.  It  was  determined  to  prepare 
for  it.  Public  meetings  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  prevailing  sentiment  w'as  found  to  be  one 
of  resolution.  .After  conference,  Cc'lonel  Th('>mas  Polk,  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  county,  called  for  an  election  of 
two  representatives  from  each  of  the  nine  militia  districts  of 
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liic  county  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  country 
and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  seemed  necessary  to  safe- 
guard tlieir  liberties.  The  election  was  held  and  amid  great 
(.vcitement  the  delegates  convened  at  Charlotte,  and  with 
iheni  came  their  friends  and  neighbors,  so  that  nearly  one- 
lialf  of  all  the  arms-bearing  men  of  the  county  assembled  in 
that  little  liamlet.  As  great  as  was  the  occasion,  the  excite- 
uieiit  was  largely  increased  by  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the 
Itattle  of  Lexington,  which  had  swept  through  the  country 
like  a whirlwind,  stirring  the  people  to  the  profoundest 
depths.  To  the  meeting  came  all  the  leading  inhabitants, 
the  Polks,  Alexanders,  Brevards,  Davidsons,  and  all  who 
were  leaders  in  thought  and  action.  They  met  on  the  30th 
day  of  May,  in  the  court-house,  and  Abraham  Alexander 
was  called  to  the.  chair.  A number  of  papers  were  read. 
Stress  was  laid  on  the  action  of  Parliament  declaring  the 
colonies  in  rebellion.  As  they  were  held  to  be  rebels,  the 
leaders  urged  that  they  should  renounce  their  allegiance 
and  declare  themselves  independent.  An  objection  was 
made : If  we  resolve  on  independence,  how  shall  we  be 
absolved  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  we  took  after  the  Regu- 
lation battle?  Mdth  hot  indignation  tlie  answer  came — 
That  allegiance  and  protection  were  reciprocal : when  pro- 
tection was  withdrawn,  allegiance  ceased.  Independence 
was  resolved  on,  and  a committee  composed  of  Dr. 
Ephraim  Brevard  and  others  was  appointed  to  prepare  the 
resolutions.  The  discussion  continued  far  into  the  night, 
and  then  the  delegates  adjourned  to  reassemble  at  noon. 
At  twelve  o’clock  the  following  day,  the  delegates  again  met 
and  the  resolutions  prepared  by  Dr.  Brevard  were  read  and 
adopted. 

It  was  resolved  that  all  commissions  granted  by  the 
Crown  were  null  and  void  : that  no  other  authority  than  that 
of  the  Continental  Congress  and  the  provincial  congresses 
existed  in  any  of  the  colonics  ; that  military  officers  should 
be  elected  who  should  hold  their  offices  independent  of  Great 
Britain,  and  an  independent  local  government  was  provided 
for. 

These  bold  resolutions  having  been  adopted  by  the  dele- 
gates, it  was  determined  that  the  action  taken  should  be 
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proclaimed  at  the  court-house  door,  and  be  formally  an- 
nounced to  the  people,  who,  animated  by  ardor,  patrioti-m 
and  excitement,  had  come  together  in  great  numbers  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  jmoceedings  of  the  day.  Colonel  Polk,  rh.e 
leader  in  the  measure,  standing  on  the  high  steps  of  the 
court-house,  read  the  resolutions  to  the  eager  crowd  ; andi  the 
people  with  much  enthusiasm  approved'  and  endorsed  thi' 
first  assertion  of  independence.  As  a manifestation  of  their 
approval  cheers  were  given,  hats  were  thrown  into  the  air, 
and  with  enthusiastic  apfdause  the  people  ratified  the  greai 
action  taken  by  the  delegates.  iMecklenburg  thus  first  gave 
expression  to  that  spirit  of  independence  which  later 
developed  elsewhere,  finally  leading  to  a total  abandonment 
of  all  desire  for  reconciliation  with  the  mother  country. 

By  these  Resolves  all  laws  and  commissions  emanating 
from  the  royal  government  were  annulled,  and  the  former 
civil  constitutions  of  the  colonies  were  declared  wholly  sus- 
pended; and  also  it  was  declared  that  no  other  power  existe< 
in  any  of  the  provinces  but  the  provincial  congresses  undei 
the  direction  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

It  being  decreed  that  all  laws,  commissions,  and  authorit} 
were  abrogated,  there  was  established  a new  government  tc 
replace  the  old  one.  The  plan  provided  that  the  inhabitantf 
of  the  county  should  form  themselves  into  nine  military  com 
panics,  and  choose  a colonel  and  other  military  officers,  wlic 
should  hold  their  power  by  virtue  of  the  people’s  choice,  am; 
independent  of  the  Crowm  and  of  the  former  constitution  o: 
the  province ; that  each  of  these  companies  should  appoin 
two  freeholders  to  exercise  judicial  functions  under  tlu 
name  of  “selectmen” ; that  these  eighteen  “selectmen”  shouh 
hold  a court  for  the  county,  and  should  meet  at  Charlott< 
quarterly  for  that  purpose. 

It  was  further  decreed  that  any  person  thereafter  receiv 
ing  any  commission  from  the  Crowm,  or  attempting  to  exer 
cise  any  commission  theretofore  received,  should  be  deemec 
an  enemy  to  the  country  and  should  be  apprehended.  A1 
public  moneys  collected  w'ere  to  be  paid  to  the  chairman  o 
the  Committee  of  Safety;  the  military  companies  were  ti 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  execute  the  commands  of  tin 
general  congress  and  of  the  committee  of  the  county,  ant 
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Colonel  Thomas  Polk  and  Dr.  Joseph  Kennedy  were  directed 
to  purchase  a supply  of  ammunition. 

'ri'iose  who  appeared  to  take  the  lead  in  the  proceedings 
resulting  in  this  action,  according  to  the  recollection  of  Tames 
jack,  were  Hezekiah  Alexander,  who  generally  acted  as 
chairman ; John  McKnitt  Alexander,  as  secretary ; Abraham 
Alexander,  Adam  Alexander,  Major  John  Davidson,  Major 
William  Davidson,  Colonel  Thomas  Polk,  Ezekiel  Polk, 
Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard,  Samuel  Martin,  Duncan  Ochletree, 
W'illiam  Willson,  and  Robert  Irvin.  Others  mentioned 
were  Waightstill  Avery,  William  Kennon,  W illiam  Graham, 
John  Elenniken,  James  Harris  and  David  Reece. 

These  Resolutions  of  the  people  of  IMecklenburg  com- 
pletely overthrowing  the  colonial  government  and  establish- 
ing a free  and  independent  government  founded  on  the  will 
of  the  people,  were  published  on  June  i6,  1775,  at  New  Bern, 
in  the  North  Carolina  Gazette,  and  on  June  13th  in 
the  newspaper  at  Charleston,  and  in  the  Cape  Fear  Mer- 
cury, published  at  Wulmington,  probably  in  its  issue  of 
June  23d.  Their  publication  produced  a profound  impres- 
sion. The  action  at  Mecklenburg,  indeed,  stirred  the  hearts 
of  the  patriot  leaders  and  awoke  enthusiasm*  in  the  breasts 
of  their  associates  tliroughout  the  colony,  while  they  aroused 
the  ire  of  Governor  Martin  and  caused  dismay  among  the 
adherents  of  the  Crown. 

WTight,  the  royal  governor  of  Georgia,  hastened, 
June  20th,  to  transmit  a copy  of  the  Charleston  paper  to 
England,  and  Governor  Martin  forwarded  the  Cape  Pear 
Mercury,  saying:  ‘T  daily  see  indignantly  the  sacred  majesty 
of  my  royal  master  insulted.  . . . his  government  set  at  naught 
. . . and  the  whole  constitution  unhinged  and  prostrate,  and 
I live,  alas ! ingloriously  only  to  deplore  it.  The  Resolves 
of  the  committee  of  Mecklenburg,  which  your  Lordship 
will  find  in  the  enclosed  new'spaper,  surpass  all  the  horrid 
and  treasonable  publications  that  the  inflammatory  spirits  of 
this  continent  have  yet  produced.  ...  A copy  of  these  Re- 
solves, I am  informed,  w'ere  sent  ofT  by  e.xpress  to  the  con- 
gress at  Philadelphia  as  soon  as  they  were  passed  in  the 
committee.’'  And  on  June  25th,  tw'o  days  after  the  publica- 
tion at  W'ilrnington,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  convene  the 
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UK  council  at  Fort  Johnston,  he  brought  to  its  attention  “the  laic 

c.  R , X,  33  most  treasonable  publication  of  a committee  in  tlie  couni\ 

June  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

of  i^Jecklcnburg,  ex[)licitly  renouncing  obedience  to  hi- 
Majesty's  government  and  all  lawful  authority  whatsoever" ; 
and  on  August  Sth.  in  a proclamation,  he  said : “I  have  abn 
seen  a miost  infamous  publication  in  the  CaH  fear  Mcrciirv 
importing  to  be  resolves  of  a set  of  people  styling-  themselves 
a committee  for  the  county  of  3decklenburg  most  traitor- 
ously declaring  the  entire  dissolution  of  the  laws,  govern- 
c.  R.,  X,  ment,  and  constitution  of  this  country,  and  setting  up  a sys- 
tern  of  rule  and  regulation  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  sub- 
versive of  his  ^Majesty’s  government.” 

The  IMecklenburg  committee,  conscious  of  the  important 
advance  they  had  made,  determined  to  send  a messenger  post 
haste  with  their  resolutions  to  the  congress  at  Philadelphia. 
James  Jack,  young  and  vigorous,  and  a determined  patriot, 
undertook  the  task.  At  Salisbury,  on  Thursday,  June  ist. 
Colonel  Alexander  Martin,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor xiartin  a judge  under  the  temporary  act  creating 
courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  opened  a term  of  his  court.’*' 
Colonel  f\Iartin  was  a deputy  from  Guilford  to  the  second 
provincial  convention,  which  had  recently  adjourned,  was  an 
earnest  patriot,  and,  together  with  the  other  delegates,  had 
signed  the  association  of  the  Continental  Congress.  On  the 
same  day  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  Rowan  also  met  at 
c.  R.,  X,  Salisbury.  Rowan  differed  from  i^decklenburg.  as  a much 
larger  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  had  been  Regulators 
and  were  bound  by  the  oath  imposed  by  Governor  Tryon, 
and  the  Rowan  committee  sought  by  moderate  resolutions  to 

*The  charge  of  Judge  Alexander  'Martin  at  this  term  of  the  court 
has  been  preserved  (the  South  Carolnia  Gazette  and  Country  Jour- 
nal of  July  II.  177S).  In  it  he  extolled  the  right  of  trial  by  jury, 
“which  our  gloriou-  ancestors  waded  through  seas  of  blood  to  obtain, 
and  compelled  even  majesty  to  ratify  by  that  sacred  paladium  of 
British  liberties,  the  Grand  Charter.  This,  with  other  peculiar  rights 
and  privileges,  the  sovereigns  of  Britain  through  a long  series  of 
ages  have  plighted  their  faith  by  a most  solemn  oath  to  maintain; 
and  for  this  kmgly  protection  the  subject  has  bound  himself  by  as 
solemn  a tie  to  hold  allegiance  and  obedience  to  them  so  long  as 
they  shall  continue  to  hold  forth,  secure  and  defend  these  choice, 
incalculable  blessings  to  their  people;  th.is  i<  tliat  great,  that  recipro- 
cal union  between  the  king  and  the  people."  The  judge  inveighed 
again>t  popish  recusants.  "Let  me  dismiss  you.  then,  gentlemen.'' 
he  said,  “with  this  serious  injunction;  to  support  and  defend,  as  far 
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Huiiice  the  co-operation  of  those  not  inclined  to  adhere  to  the 
cause  of  the  colonies.  The  committee,  not  }'et  havin,2t  infor- 
mation of  any  proceeding’s  at  Charlotte,  wrote  an  elaborate 
atidress  to  the  committee  of  Mecklenburg  requesting  an  ac- 
count of  their  proceedings,  promising  a like  return  on  their 
part,  and  beseeching  them  by  the  ties  of  their  common  Prot- 
estant religion  to  exert  themselves  for  the  maintenance' of 
their  chartered  rights.  But  before  the  court  had  ended,  and 
it  adjourned  on  Tuesday,  June  6th,  Captain  Jack  reached 
Salisbury  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia.  At  the  request  of 
the  court,  he  handed  a copy  of  the  Resolutions  to  Colonel 
Kennon,  and  they  were  read  aloud  in  open  court.  That 
evening  iMajor  Wdlliam  Davidson  and  Waightstill  Avery 
called  at  the  lodgings  of  Captain  Jack  and  informed  him  that 
they  had  heard  of  but  one  person,  Mr.  Beard,  a prominent 
attorney  and  a cautious  man,  who  did  not  approve  of  them. 
Captain  Jack  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  and  delivered  th.e 
Resolutions  to  Caswell  and  Hooper,  North  Carolina  delegates 
in  congress. 

On  the  publication  of  the  Resolves  at  New  Bern,  Richard 
Cogdell,  tlie  chairman  of  the  Commiittee  of  Safety,  for- 
warded the  newspaper  to  Caswell,  at  I’hiladelphia,  saving: 
“You  will  observe  the  Mecklenburg  ResoKes  exceed  all  other 
committees  or  the  congress  itself.'*  About  a week  later,  on 
June  27th,  Samuel  Johnston,  on  whom  rested  the  mantle  of 
the  lamented  Harve}',  wrote  to  Joseph  Hewes,  at  Philadel- 
phia: “Tomi  Polk,  too.  is  raising  a very  pretty  spirit  in  the 
back  country  fsee  the  newspapers).  He  has  gone  a little 
farther  than  I would  choose  to  have  gone,  but  perhaps  no 
farther  than  necessary.”  That  it  was  generally  understood 
that  these  Resolves  constituted  a declaration  of  indc])endence, 
while  establishing  a new  government,  is  evident  from  the 
records  of  the  IMoravian  Church  at  Bethania  of  events 
occurring  during  the  year  1775.  “I  cannot  but  remark  at 

as  in  you  lies,  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  your  country,  the 
i”'t  preroG^atives  of  the  Crc)wn  and  the  declared  rights  of  the  people. 
This  is  liberty,  thi^.  is  loyalty:  do  you  thu<.  loyal  gentlemen,  and  you 
will  he  free.’’  The  addres.>.  while  asserting  loyalty,  touched  on  those 
points  that  were  particularly  a can've  of  excitement  among  the  Pres- 
byterians of  the  we<t,  and  gave  prominence  to  the  idea  of  a reciprocal 
union  between  the  king  and  the  people,  which  if  broken  (Jii  one  side, 
freed  the  other  from  allegiance. 
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E71  the  end  of  the  1775th  year,”  wrote  the  annalist,  “during-  the 

anSs'r"  summer  of  this  year,  that  in  the  month  of  iMay  or  June  the 

county  of  Mecklenburg,  in  North  Carolina,  declared  itself 
free  and  independent  of  England,  and  made  such  arrange- 
ments for  the  administration  of  justice,  which  proceeding  the 
Continental  Congress  at  this  time  considered  premature . 
afterward,  however,  the  Continental  Congress  later  extended 
same  over  the  whole  country.”* 

The  Mecklenburg  R.esolves  carried  to  Philadelphia  were  not 
officially  brought  to  the  attention  of  congress,  and  no  ref- 
erence was  made  to  them  in  the  proceedings  of  that  body.  | 
The  congress  was  not  prepared  for  the  step  taken.  x\s  yet 
the  government  of  king  and  Parliament  was  recognized  as 
lawfully  subsisting,  and  congress,  the  provincial  assemblies 
and  conventions  were  still  protesting  in  solemn  form  un- 
swerving allegiance,  as  faithful  subjects,  to  their  king  and 
country. 

The  avowed  purpose  was  still  complete  reconciliation ; 
and  this  was  not  yet  a forlorn  hope,  for  America  was  not 
without  friends  in  England.  As  congress  saw  it  on  one 
side  stood  the  deceived  monarch,  his  irate  “ministers  of  state, 
the  profligate  part  of  the  nobility,  and  the  corrupt  majority 
In  England  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; these  drag  an  army  to  blow  up 
the  blaze  of  civil  war.”  On  the  other,  a prince  of  the  blood, 
the  most  illustrious  among  the  nobility,  the  most  eloquent 
and  virtuous  commoners,  the  city  of  London  and  the  body 
of  the  English  nation — these  being  the  affectionate  frienrls 
c.  R.,  X,  57  of  xA.merica  and  of  liberty.  Distinguished  officers  retired 
from  the  army  rather  than  lift  a hand  to  crush  liberty  in 
America,  saying  the  result  must  needs  be  the  destruction 

^Translation  from  the  diary  of  Bethany  Church,  written  in  German, 
furnished  the  author  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Clewell.  principal  of  Salem 
Female  Academy.  Tlie  statement  made,  that  the  Continental  Con- 
gerss  extended  same  over  the  whole  couritry.  must  have  reference 
to  the  establishment  of  local  government  by  committees  independent 
of  the  Crown,  unless  the  annalist  wrote  after  177b.  Miss  Fries,  of 
Salem,  who  has  investigated  the  subject,  asserts  that  he  wrote  in  178*;. 

f.-Vlthough  the  newspapers  at  Philadelphia  were  strongly  for  the 
Whigs,  tliey  did  not  reproduce  the  .Mecklenburg  resolves  from  the 
Carolina  newspapers,  while  other  papers  at  the  north  did.  This  leads 
to  the  belief  that  Congress  sousht  their  suppression  as  being  out  of 
harmony  with  its  purposes.  (Hoyt’s  “The  Mecklenburg  Declara- 
tion,” 80.) 
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of  liberty  in  Britain  and  the  establishment  of  tyranny  and 
despotism  on  the  ruins  of  the  British  constitution.  The 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  presented  a remonstrance 
to  the  king-,  expressing  their  abhorrence  of  the  measures 
being  pursued  to  the  oppression  of  their  fellow-subjects  in 
America;  but  his  fslajesty  rolled  under  his  tongue  the  word 
“rebellion’' — for  the  Parliament  had  declared  that  the  col- 
onies were  in  a state  of  rebellion — and  the  royal  purpose 
was  to  crush  them  into  submission. 

Yet  congress  still  hoped  by  the  aid  of  friends  in  England 
to  secure  a restoration  of  former  conditions  with  a recog- 
nition of  the  traditional  rights  of  the  American  colonies. 
On  July  8th,  after  a dutiful  address  to  his  Majesty,  reassert- 
ing their  allegiance,  congress  issued  an  address  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Great  Britain : '*  We  are  accused  of  aiming  at  inde- 
pendence. . . . Give  us  leave  most  solemnly  to  assure  you 
that  we  have  not  yet  lost  sight  of  the  object  we  have  ever 
had  in  view — a reconciliation  with  you  on  constitutional 
principles.  . . . We  have  . . . again  presented  an  humble 
and  dutiful  petition  to  our  sovereign,  and,  to  remove  every 
imputation  of  obstinacy,  have  requested  his  Majesty  to  direct 
some  miode  by  wdiich  the  united  applications  of  his  faithful 
colonists  may  be  improved  into  a happy  and  permanent 
reconciliation.” 

The  voice  of  Mecklenburg  was  thus  out  of  harmony  with 
the  solemn  declarations  of  congress,  and  no  notice  was  taken 
of  that  first  advance  into  the  realm  of  independence — the 
annulling  of  the  old  constitution  and  of  colonial  laws  and  the 
ordaining  of  an  independent  government  by  the  people 
themselves  as  the  only  source  of  power  and  sovereignty. 

But  while  congress  hoped  for  peace,  it  was  to  be  on  terms 
satisfactory  to  America.  To  wring  concessions  from  the 
imperious  ministry,  a bold  and  defiant  front  w'as  necessary. 

The  North  Carolina  delegates  in  congTess,  fearing  that 
the  people  at  home  were  too  supine,  on  June  19th  united 
in  a stirring  address,  which  they  sent  to  the  committees  of 
all  the  counties;  “We  conjure  you  by  the  ties  of  religion, 
virtue,  and  love  of  country  to  follow  the  example  of  your 
sister  colonies  and  form  yourselves  into  a militia.  The  elec- 
tion of  the  officers  . . . must  depend  on  yourselves.  Study 
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^ the  art  of  military  with  the  utmost  attention  : view  it  a- 

a science  upon  whicii  your  future  security  de]:)ends.” 

A^?(?ntinen  it  becaiue  more  and  more  evident  that  the  conte.sr 

laiarmy  was  to  be  dccidcd  on  the  battlefield.  The  men  in  arms 
at  Boston  were  local  minute  men,  drawn  togfether  from  the 
adjoining"  provinces,  commanded  by  their  local  officers.  On 
June  15th  congress  made  a great  step  forward,  and  adopted 
that  army  and  placed  it  on  a continental  footing.  Washing- 
ton was  chosen  commander-in-chief.  On  the  20th  he  re- 
ceived his  commission,  and  the  next  day  he  departed  from 
Philadelphia  for  the  seat  of  war.  But  while  all  eyes  were 
centred  on  Boston,  congress,  in  view  of  Governor  IMartin's 
activity,  became  apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and,  like  the  delegates,  urged  the  people  to  embody  as 
militia  under  proper  officers : and  on  June  26th  it  resolved 
that  if  the  provincial  convention  should  think  it  necessary, 
it  might  raise  a thousand  men  in  North  Carolina,  and  con- 
gress would  consider  that  force  a part  of  the  American 
army,  and  take  it  into  the  pay  of  the  continent. 

Thomas  Jefferson 

On  June  21,  1775,  while  Captain  Jack  was  still  lingering 
at  Philadelphia,  after  presenting  the  xlecklenburg  PvCsolves 
declaring  independence  and  establishing  an  independent  gov- 
ernment for  that  community.  Thomas  Jefferson,  a newly 
appointed  delegate  from  \drginia,  arrived  and  for  the  first 
time  took  his  seat  in  the  Continental  Congress.  He  had  just 
achieved  fame  as  the  author  of  the  \^irginia  resolutions 
rejecting  the  conciliator}'  proposition  of  Lord  North.  The 
ink  was  hardly  dry  with  which  he  had  penned  his  earnest 
appeal  “to  the  even-handed  justice  of  that  Being  who  doth 
no  wrong,  that  we  may  again  see  reunited  the  blessings  of 
liberty  and  prosperity  and  the  most  permanent  harmony  with 
Great  Britain.’’  Like  John  Adams,  Hancock,  and  all  the 
other  members  of  the  congress,  Jefferson  was  expecting  to 
remain  a British  subject,  and  desired  the  “most  permanent 
harmony  with  Great  Britain”;  and  if  he  then  heard  of  the 
Mecklenburg  Resolves,  if  he  then  knew  of  the  mission  of 
Captain  Jack  to  the  congress,  his  thoughts  were  so  far  out 
of  harmony  with  the  proceedings  at  Mecklenburg  that  he 
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(iismissed  them  from  his  mind  and  forgot  them:  he  and  his 
a'^sociates  were  not  yet  in  favor  of  such  revolutionary 
action.* 

The  Regulators 

Toward  the  end  of  June  Caswell  set  off  from  Philadelphia 
to  attend  the  convention,  which  was  to  convene  on  July  12th. 
x\fter  his  departure  congress  received  copies  of  General 
Gage’s  letter  to  Governor  ^lartin,  promising  to  send  for- 
ward ammunition,  and  of  Governor  IMartin’s  letter  asking 
for  a king’s  standard,  and  Hooper  and  hlewes  became  still 
more  alarmed  because  of  the  situation  in  North  Carolina. 
The  reliance  of  Governor  Alartin  was  not  only  on  the  co- 
operation of  the  Plighlanders,  but  on  expected  aid  from  the 
Regulators  in  the  interior.  From  Dan  River  to  the  South 
Carolina  line,  from  the  forks  of  the  Yadkin  to  the  Plaw  and 
the  Deep,  there  were  thousands  of  inhabitants  who  had  never 
been  pardoned  and  who  still  called  themselves  “an  unhappy 
people,”  subject  to  the  penalties  of  their  former  insurrection. 
It  seemed  necessary  to  remove  their  grounds  of  apprehen- 
sion— to  place  before  them  considerations  why  they  should 
assist  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  people  as  British  sub- 
jects, and  to  assure  them  that  the  movement  was  not  a rebel- 
lion with  the  object  of  seeking  independence.  To  accomplish 
this  purpose.  Hooper  and  Hewes  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  Pres- 
byterian ministers  at  Philadelphia  and  also  of  the  German 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists.  The  Presbyterian  ministers 
joined  in  an  address  to  the  Presbyterian  congregations  in 
North  Carolina,  declaring  that  “there  was  no  desire  to  sep- 
arate from  the  parent  state.  Believe  no  man  that  dares  to 
say  that  we  desire  to  be  independent  of  our  mother  country.” 

♦In  the  correspondence  of  Adams  and  Jefferson  in  1819  referring 
to  the  Mecklenburg  declaration  both  say  in  substance:  “Would  not 
every  advocate  of  independence  have  rung  the  glories  of  Mecklen- 
burg in  North  Carolina  in  the  ears  of  the  doubting  Dickensons  who 
hung  so  heavily  on  U'^'”  They  evidently  had  in  mind  a subsequent 
period — when  they  themselves  w'ere  advocating  independence:  not 
the  summer  of  1775.  when  they  were  still  seeking  reconciliation  with 
the  mother  country.  I'lie  Mecklenburg  Resolves  appear  to  have  been 
suppressed  in  Philadelphia,  not  being  admitted  to  publication  there, 
while  published  in  whole  or  in  part  by  papers  at  other  points  at  the 
north. 
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The  advices  from  Philadelphia  and  the  efforts  made  to 
reconcile  the  disaitected  element  in  the  interior  of  the  prov- 
ince and  to  bring  them  to  a support  of  the  common  cause 
were  calculated  to  arrest  for  a time  the  influences  that 
attended  the  action  at  Charlotte.  The  pendulum  swung  back- 
ward.* Allegiance  was  not  disavowed,  although  the  people 
prepared  for  war.  Court  proceedings  continued  to  be  held 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  notwithstanding  on  August  ist 
the  Rowan  committee  resolved  “that  one  thousand  volun- 
teers be  imm.ediately  embodied  in  this  county,  elect  their 
staff  oflicers  and  be  ready  at  the  shortest  notice  to  march 
out  to  action,”  and  an  earnest  address  was  issued  calling 
on  the  people  to  “rouse  like  one  man  in  defence  of  our 
religion  from  popery,  our  liberty  from  slavery,  and  our  lives 
from  tormenting  death,”  yet  on  the  same  day  the  inferior 
court  of  Rowan  County  met  and  “his  majesty’s  commission 
of  the  peace  was  publicly  read,”  and  John  Oliphant,  W.  T. 
Coles,  and  William  hIcBride,  Esqs.f  took  the  oaths  pre- 
scribed by  law.  and  proceeded  to  business ; and  Waight- 
still  Avery,  Esq.,  was  appointed  attorney  for  the  Crown  iii 
the  absence  of  John  Dunn,  Esq.,  deputy  attorney.  Farther 
to  the  west,  however,  the  profession  of  loyalty  was  condi- 
tional. The  committee  of  Tryon  County,  at  its  meeting  on 
August  14th,  adopted  an  association,  which  was  also  to  be 
signed  by  the  other  inhabitants  of  that  county,  “uniting 
under  the  most  sacred  ties  of  religion,  honor,  and  love  of 
country,  and  engaging  to  take  up  arms  and  risk  our  lives 
and  fortunes  in  maintaining  the  freedom  of  our  country'.” 
and  arranged  to  obtain  powder  and  ball  for  the  companies 
of  that  county ; but  resolving  unanimously  “that  we  will 
continue  to  profess  all  loyalty  and  attachment  to  our  sov- 
ereign lord.  King  George  III,  his  crown  and  dignity,  so 

"’■In  iNTecklenburg  tlie  inferior  court  of  pleas  and  quarter  sessions 
continued  to  be  held  by  the  magistrates  theretofore  appointed  by 
Governor  Martin,  meeting  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  July.  1775,  and 
the  third  Tuesday  in  October,  and  so  on  quarterly,  the  record  show- 
ing as  “present  the  Worshipful  Robert  Harris.  Abraham  Alexander. 
Robert  Irwin.  E^qrs.,’’  the  proceedings  continuinc  regularly  from 
April.  1775.  till  July,  1776.  without  interruption.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  an  acting  magi'^trate  was  taken  from  the  Bench  and  sent 
to  prison  by  order  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. — .Simeson’s 
Statement. 
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WHIG  AND  TORY  IN  ANSON 


long'  as  he  secures  to  us  those  rights  and  liberties  which 
the  principles  of  our  constitution  require.” 

Elsewhere  the  action  was  not  different — protesting  loyalty, 
but  getting  ready  a supply  of  powder  and  ball.  On  July  ist 
the  committee  of  Pitt  County  resolved  that,  “We  will  pay  County 
all  due  allegiance  to  his  ulajesty,  King  George  III ; at 

the  same  time,  we  are  determined  to  assert  our  rights,  .'  . . 
and  that,  under  God,  the  preservation  of  them  depends  on  a c.  r.,  x,  6i 
firm  union  of  the  inhabitants  and  a sturdy,  spirited  observa- 
tion of  the  resolutions  of  the  general  congress.”  “We  do 
hereby  agree  and  associate  under  all  ties  of  religion,  honor, 
and  regard  for  posterity.’’  And  the  captains  of  tiie  differ- 
ent companies  were  directed  to  call  their  men  together  to 
choose  officers. 


The  clashing  in  Anson 

In  x\nson,  where  there  had  been  many  Regulators,  Colonel  County 
James  Cotton,  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  county,  remained 
loyal  to  the  government,  and  the  people  were  much  divided. 

Under  his  influence  the  Loyalists  signed  a protest  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  Continental  Congress,  but  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  and  their  friends  were  zealous.  On  ^ ^ ^ 
May  25th  they  beg'an  to  seize  some  of  the  leading  men  us-iA  ’ 
among  the  disaff'ected,  confining  them  as  prisoners  and  en- 
deavoring to  persuade  them  to  abandon  their  allegiance. 

Early  in  June  Colonel  Spencer  was  urging  the  people  to  sign 
the  association,  saying  that  the  king  had  broken  his  corona- 
tion oath,  and  the  people  were  absolved  by  his  example.  On 
the  second  Tuesday  of  July  about  thirty  of  the  committee 
met  at  the  court-house  and  elected  Colonel  Spencer  captain- 
general,  and  Thomas  Wade  and  David  Love  and  others  were 
chosen  captains  of  their  companies.  Both  sides  were  active. 

Colonel  Cotton  ordering  out  the  militia  companies  under  the 
officers  who  remained  loyal,  and  maintaining  communication 
with  Governor  ^^lartin,  and,  on  July  7th,  sending  him  a peti- 
tion signed  by  many  of  the  inhabitants : while,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  were  great  meetings  of  the  people  who  stood 
by  the  Continental  Congress,  and  large  numbers  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  liberty. 

In  Surry  County  the  committee,  as  a prelude  to  their  pro-  ’ 
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ceedings.  indited  the  legend  on  their  record-book,  “Liberty 
or  death.  God  save  the  king!” 

After  the  arrival  of  Governor  IViartin  at  Fort  Johnston, 
that  point  became  still  more  of  a storm  centre.  The  situation 
rapidly  developed  excitement  and  resolution.  Captain  Col- 
lett, in  command  of  the  fort,  was  inciting  negroes  to  leave 
their  miasters  and  take  refuge  within  his  lines.  He  seized 
corn  and  other  supplies,  and,  inflamed  by  his  conduct,  the 
people  began  to  subscribe  association  papers,  preparinc: 
for  action.  On  June  i6th  the  governor  issued  liis  procla- 
mation, warning  every  one  that  by  such  conduct  they  wouM 
expose  themselves  not  only  to  the  forfeiture  of  their  lands 
and  properties,  but  to  the  loss  of  life  and  everything  they 
held  dear  and  valuable.  Three  days  after  this  proclamation, 
on  June  19th.  the  inhabitants  of  New  Hanover,  by  an  asso- 
ciation paper,  “united  themselves  under  every  tie  of  religion 
and  honor  to  go  forth  and  be  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and 
fortunes  to  secure  the  freedom  and  safety  of  their  country.” 
And  the  next  day,  June  20th,  committeemen  of  Duplin, 
Onslow,  Bladen,  Brunswick,  and  New  Hanover  assembled 
in  general  meeting.  They  adopted  the  New  Hanover 
association,  wliich  they  directed  to  be  printed,  with  a 
recommendation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  to  sign 
it  as  speedily  as  possiljle.  It  was  signed  in  Cumberland 
by  Robert  Rowan  and  his  associates,  and  doubtless  by 
the  other  patriots  of  the  district.  A committee  com- 
posed of  Howe,  Maclaine,  and  Sam  Ashe  was  appointed  to 
answer  the  governor’s  proclamation.  In  the  answer  they 
declared  that  the  resolution  respecting  America  introduced 
by  Lord  North  favoring  X’orth  Carolina  and  New  York, 
which  Governor  IMartin  had  commended,  added  insult  to 
the  injury  it  intended  ; that  by  it  it  was  hoped  to  divide  th.e 
colonies,  and,  by  breaking  one  link  in  their  chain  of  union, 
render  their  subjugation  more  easy;  that  it  was  a base, 
flagitious,  wicked  attempt  to  entrap  America  into  slavery, 
which  ouglit  to  be  rejected  with  the  contempt  it  deserved; 
and  it  was  a d.uty  that  the  people  owed  to  themselves,  their 
country,  and  posterity  by  every  effort,  and  at  every  risk, 
to  maintain,  support,  and  defend  their  liberties  against  any 
invasion  or  encroachment  whatsoever.  On  the  25th  Gov- 
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ernor  Martin  brought  these  matters  to  the  attention  of  the 
council,  and  it  was  agreed  to  strengthen  the  fort,  and  also 
to  prorogue  tlie  Assembly,  that  liad  been  called  to  meet  on 
July  1 2th,  until  September. 

In  May  he  had  informed  the  king  that  fourteen  hundred 
or  fifteen  hundred  persons  in  the  interior  had  signed  dec- 
larations in  favor  of  the  government,  and  now  he  wrote  that 
he  could  collect  among  the  Highlanders  three  thousand 
effective  men,  and  still  more  in  the  interior  counties,  where, 
he  declared,  ‘‘the  people  are  in  general  well  altected  and 
much  attached  to  me — at  least  two-thirds  of  the  fighting 
men  of  the  whole  country,  which  may  be  com*puted,  accord- 
ing to  my  best  information,  to  exceed  thirty  thousand." 
With  such  views,  he  projected,  after  being  furnished  with 
ten  thousand  stands  of  arms  by  General  Gage,  raising  the 
king’s  standard  and  forming  an  army  for  the  subjugation  of 
the  province.  He  recommended  Allan  McDonald,  the  hus- 
band of  Flora,  for  an  appointment,  and  Alexander  ^.IcLeod, 
of  the  marines,  and  Lieutenant  Alexander  iMcLean.  also  a 
half-pay  officer,  and  other  infiuential  Highlanders  for  ap- 
pointments. For  himself  he  begged  the  restoration  of  the 
rank  he  held  in  the  army  in  1761),  asking  permission  to 
command  a regiment  of  Highlanders.  Expecting  to  take 
the  field,  he  again  wrote  for  a king’s  standard  and  also  for  a 
tent  and  camp  equipage  for  his  own  use.  His  hope  of  a 
military  commission  was,  however,  disappointed,  for  the 
king  had  arranged  dilterently.  Determined  to  follow  the 
governor’s  recommendation  to  embody  a force  of  High- 
landers, the  king  directed  that  they  should  be  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Alexander  McLean : but 
about  the  middle  of  July  General  McDonald  and  Major 
McLeod,  bearing  secret  commissions,  arrived  ;it  (dcracoke 
from  New  York  and  proceeded  to  New  Bern.  Johnston, 
learning  of  their  arrival,  instructed  the  committee  at  New 
Bern  to  secure  them,  but  they  took  an  oath  satisfactory  to 
the  inhabitants  and  were  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  interior. 

Emissaries  were  continually  passing  from  the  Loyalists  to 
the  fort,  which  was  being  strengthened  by  new  works,  so 
as  to  make  its  capture  difficult.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  people  of  the  Cape  Fear  clamored  for  a new  convention : 
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and  the  committee  wrote  to  Johnston  that  ‘‘some  enterpris- 
ing men  wished  to  make  an  extort  to  take  the  fort,  but  were 
afraid  of  having  their  conduct  disavowed  by  the  convention.” 
The  committee  thought  that  a number  of  men  should  be 
raised  and  kept  in  pay  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and 
that  a convention  alone  could  do  that. 

On  }vlay  31st,  Howe,  Harnett,  and  Ashe,  knowing  of  the 
death  of  Colonel  Han-ey,  wrote  urging  Johnston  to  convene 
a convention  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  this  request  the  New 
Bern  committee  concurred.  But  the  Assembly  was  expected 
to  meet  on  July  12th,  an<l  Johnston  deemed  it  best  to  wait. 
When  the  Assembly  was  prorogued,  he  delayed  no  longer, 
and  on  July  loth  issued  a call  for  a convention  to  be  held 
at  Hillsboro  on  August  20th ; and  he  recommended  a larger 
representation  of  the  people,  not  less  than  five,  so  that  each 
county  elected  at  least  five  deputies,  and  the  inequality 
of  representation  which  had  so  long  been  a matter  of  vari- 
ance between  the  old  and  the  new  counties  came  to  an  end. 
Elections  were  held  for  the  convention,  but  the  committee 
at  Wilmington  could  not  wait  for  the  body  to  assemble. 
They  concluded  that  Captain  Collett  should  not  be  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  fort,  and  communicated  that  opinion  to  the 
officers  and  committees  of  the  neighboring  counties.  A great 
many  volunteers  immediately  collected.  On  July  15th 
Colonel  Robert  Howe  set  out  with  a detachment  for  Fort 
Johnston,  and  the  committee  resolved  that  as  many  men  as 
would  voluntarily  turn  out  should  be  despatched  to  join 
them,  and  that  the  officers  of  the  several  companies  in  New 
Hanover  should  immediately  equip  those  willing  to  go  on 
that  service.  On  the  i6th  Colonel  Ashe,  in  command,  sailed 
from  Wilmington. 

Rumors  of  this  intended  movement  led  Captain  Collett 
hastily  to  evacuate  the  fort,  the  governor  himself  taking 
refuge  on  the  sloop-of-war  Cniizcr,  and  he  directed  the 
stores,  small  arms  and  ammunition  to  be  transferred  to  a 
transport  that  lay  in  the  harbor,  the  heavy  guns  to  be  dis- 
mounted and  the  fort  dismantled.  On  the  same  day  Colonel 
Ashe,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  addressed  a letter  to  Gov- 
ernor Martin,  informing  him  of  the  purpose  to  carry  the 
cannon  away  from  the  fort.  But  Ashe  also  had  another 
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purpose.  The  desig'n  to  seize  the  arms  andi  munitions  at  the 
fort  being  defeated  by  the  quick  action  of  Governor  iMartin, 
ir  was  in  contemplation  by  the  use  of  hre-rafts  to  drive  the 
C'riiicer  and  the  transport  from  the  river,  or  burn  them,  and 
preparations  were  made  to  that  end ; but  that  design  was 
eventually  abandoned. 

The  New  Hanover  detachment  joining  Howe  at  Bruns- 
wick, the  entire  force,  amounting  to  some  live  hundred  men, 
proceeded  to  Fort  Johnston,  and  on  the  night  of  July  i8th 
took  possession  of  the  fort,  to  which  Ashe  set  hre,  burning 
it  so  far  as  it  was  destructible ; and  the  next  day  he  burned 
the  dwelling  and  outhouses  belonging  to  Captain  Collett, 
who  was  so  obnoxious  because  of  his  conduct,  especially  his 
efforts  to  entice  the  negroes  from  their  masters.  The  ring- 
leaders of  this  savage  and  audacious  mob,  wrote  Martin, 
were  Ashe  and  Harnett. 

On  the  return  of  the  men  from  the  fort,  they  were  met 
by  a detachment  of  some  three  hundred  volunteers  from 
Bladen,  who  had  turned  out  at  a minute’s  warning.  There 
was  no  hesitation.  All  were  equally  resolved.  But  the 
movement  was  hasty,  and  the  fort  speedily  destroyed.  Such 
was  the  first  positive  act  in  the  way  of  military  operations  in 
the  drama  of  the  Revolution  in  North  Carolina.  The  flames 
of  Fort  Johnston  cast  a lurid  light  throughout  the  province, 
and  another  impulse  was  given  to  popular  action.  From  that 
date  Governor  Martin,  expelled  from  the  soil  of  the  prov- 
ince, remained  on  shipboard.  From  his  vessel  he  beheld 
with  varying  hopes  and  fears  the  progress  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  action  of  klecklenburg  greatly  disturbed  him. 
How  far  would  the  example  be  followed  by  other  counties 
in  annulling  British  authority  and  establisliing  an  indepen- 
dent government?  He  was  anxious  to  hear  from  the  in- 
terior, from  the  back  country,  where  he  hoped  for  so  much 
aid,  and  where  he  supposed  the  people  were  attached  to 
himself  personally.  He  \vas  disheartened  by  advices  that 
the  “people  of  Bladen  were  pursuing  the  example  of  IMcck- 
lenburg,"  and  that  in  the  seacoast  cninties  the  people  had 
chosen  military  officers,  and  were  frequently  assembling  in 
arms.  But  a considerable  body  of  (T'rmans.  settled  in 
Mecklenburg,  gave  him  comfort  by  sending  a loyal  declara- 
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tion  “ag:ainst  the  very  extraordinary  and  traitorous  resolves 
of  the  committee  of  that  county.”  And  the  news  from  Anson 
was  encouragin.o^.  There  the  clashing  among  the  people 
was,  even  at  that  early  date,  so  violent  and  bitter  as  to  be 
incipient  civil  war,  and  Colonel  Cotton  continued  to  send 
assurances  of  the  steadfast  devotion  of  a large  number  of 
Loyalists. 

From  bis  first  arrival  at  the  fort.  Governor  Martin  con- 
trived to  maintain  some  correspondence  with  the  loyal  ele- 
ment in  the  interior,  ami  it  being  apprehended  that  he  was 
organizing  the  Highlanders,  the  Wilmington  committee  early 
forbade  any  intercourse  with  him  except  by  their  permission. 
On  July  3d,  it  being  reported  that  Allan  McDonald  in- 
tended to  raise  troops  to  support  the  government,  the  com- 
mittee addressed  him  on  that  subject,  requiring  him  to 
desist  : and  Joseph  Hewes  wrote  emphatically  on  July  8th: 
‘Tf  the  governor  attempts  to  do  anything  he  ought  to  be 
seized  and  sent  out  of  the  colony : so  should”  Judge  Howard. 

Communications  had  been  addressed  by  the  governor  to 
staunch  friends  in  the  interior  to  enroll  loyal  adherents  and 
to  sign  association  papers.  Letters  of  that  tenor  had  been 
received  by  John  Dunn  and  Benjamiin  Booth  Boote,  two 
influential  Loyalists  at  Salisbury.  On  July  i8th  they  were 
put  under  guar'i  by  the  B.owan  committee,  were  examined, 
arrested,  and,  unrier  the  orders  of  Colonel  Alexander  iMartin 
(then  judge),  Adlai  Osborn,  Colonel  Spencer  and  Colonel 
Polk,  they  were,  at  th*e  close  of  July,  conveyed  by  a detach- 
ment of  light  horse  to  South  Carolina,  where  they  were 
confined  by  the  South  Carolina  authorities.  A year  later, 
while  they  were  on  parole,  Boote  took  the  oath  as  a supporter 
of  the  American  cause,  and  Dunn  became  a good  patriot. 
But  in  1780  Boote  joined  Cornwallis’s  forces  on  the  invasion 
of  South  Carolina. 

At  the  time  of  the  arrest  of  these  men,  August  ist,  the 
Rowan  committee  ordered  that  one  thousand  volunteers  be 
immediately  embodied  in  that  county,  elect  their  stall:  officers 
and  be  ready  at  the  shortest  notice  to  march  out  to  action. 
In  Anson  the  zeal  of  Colonel  Spencer.  Wade  and  their  asso- 
ciates was  irresistible,  and  Colonel  Cotton  and  his  loyal 
militia  were  overpowered.  Disheartened  at  the  turn  of 
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.itlairs,  Cotton,  with  several  of  his  most  devoted  friends,  ^ 

-et  out  to  re|)ort  to  the  g'overnor,  and  reached  the  Cniizcr 
<.fi  Aii.crust  13th,  bearing  evil  tidings  of  their  discomfiture. 

( )ti  their  attempted  return  they  were  apprehended  by  the 
vigilant  committeemen  in  Bladen,  and  subsequently,  under 
stress  of  circumstances,  took  the  test  oath  and  submitted 
themselves  to  the  authorit}-  of  the  congress. 

At  the  end  of  July,  it  being  learned  tliat  the  governor  The 
hiiTiSelf  intended  going  into  the  back  country,  the  Wilming-  SaYrested* 
ton  committee  advised  the  committees  of  the  different 
counties  of  his  design,  and  requested  them  to  keep  a strict 
lookout  and  arrest  him.  The  unremitting  activity  of  the 
patriots,  however,  rendered  such  a movement  too  hazardous ; 
but  still  it  was  the  cherished  purpose  of  Governor  IMartin  c.  r.,  x, 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior  and  marshal  the  Loyalists,  and, 
confident  of  his  military  prowess,  try  conclusions  with  the 
rebels. 
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The  Provincial  Council,  1775-76. 

The  spirit  of  resistance. — Martin’s  proclamation. — The  Congress. — 
The  leaders. — The  conditions. — The  people  divided. — Efforts  to 
gain  the  Regulators. — Proceedings  of  Congress. — Franklin’s  confed- 
eration.— Independence  not  the  object. — The  first  battalions. — The 
minute  men. — C<,ninty  courts. — The  test. — The  money  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.— To  provide  neces-saries. — Congress  adjourns. — Enlistment  of 
troops. — The  safety  of  Wilmington. — The  plan  of  subjugation. — 
Arrival  of  Higli lantTrs. — Provincial  councib — Tories  and  Wliigs. — 
The  Tndian.<  placated. — The  Scovellites. — 'Flie  Snow  Campaign. — 
Howe  marches  against  Dumnitre. — Norfolk  destroyed. — Armed  ves- 
sels built. — Tl;e  rninisceria!  troops. — In  England. 

The  spirit  of  resistance 

In  the  meantime  the  spirit  of  resi.stance  was  nourished 
by  men  like  Hewes,  who  declared  that  “the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment must  soon  be  taken  into  the  hands  of  the  people.” 
“The  administration,”  said  he,  “has  even  tried  to  let  loose 
the  Indians  on  our  frontier,  to  raise  the  negroes  against  us, 
. . . and  have  sent  a formidable  army  to  cut  our  throats,  and 
then  abuse  us  with  the  names  of  rebels  and  cowards.’’  “I 
consider  myself  now  over  head  and  ears  in  what  the  ministry 
call  rebellion.  I feel  no  compunction  for  the  part  I have 
taken,  nor  for  the  number  of  our  enemies  lately  slain  in  the 
battle  at  Bunker’s  Hill.  I wish  to  be  in  the  camp  before 
Boston,  though  I fear  I shall  not  be  able  to  get  there  til! 
next  campaign.” 

Martin’s  proclamation 

On  August  8th  Governor  3dartin  issued  a manifesto  de- 
nouncing the  leaders  of  the  sedition  and  treason,  and  warn- 
ing the  people  against  being  seduced  to  their  purposes. 
Particularly  were  Hooper,  Elewes  and  Caswell.  John  xAshe 
and  Robert  Howe  singled  out  for  denunciation.  His  chief 
design  was  to  appeal  to  the  people  to  remain  loyal.  He 
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realized  that  the  approaching  convention  was  to  be  held  at 
Hillsboro  with  the  view  of  influencing  the  inhabitants  of  August 
tlie  interior,  and  this  ettect  he  sought  to  counteract  by  skil- 
fully playing  on  the  fears  and  hopes  of  the  people.  He 
dvyelt  on  the  faithful  loyalty  of  those  in  the  western  counties, 
who  had  theretofore  “resisted  all  the  black  artifices  of  false- 
hood, sedition,  and  treason,’’  and  who.  upon  his  representa- 
tion, had  “receiyed  the  king's  most  gracious  approbation  and  ^ ^ ^ 
acceptance.”  Particularly  he  mentioned  those  in  “Dobbs, 
Cumberland,  Anson,  Orange,  Guilford,  Chatham,  Rowan, 
and  Surry,”  who  he  declared  had  giyen  him  more  “especial 
and  public  testimonials  of  their  loyalty,  fidelity,  and  duty”; 
but  he  tendered  to  all  his  3vlajesty's  most  gracious  pardon  on 
their  return  to  their  duty  to  their  king ; and  he  offered 
ample  reward  and  encouragement  to  any  who  should  deliyer 
up  to  him  the  few  principal  persons  who  had  seduced  them 
to  treasonable  outrages. 

The  Provincial  Congress'*^ 

Indeed,  the  efforts  of  the  two  contending  parties  were 
now  anxiously  directed  to  obtaining  popular  support.  Samuel 
Johnston  had  counted  on  the  influence  the  conyention  might 
exert,  and  to  popularize  that  body  he  had  urged  the  elec- 

*The  names  Convention  and  Congress  are  often  applied  indiffer- 
ently to  these  bodies.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  those  of  August, 

1/74,  and  April,  1775.  called  themselves  conventions  and  were  pre- 
sided over  by  a moderator.  That  of  September.  1775,  called  itself  a 
congress  and  elected  a president.  The  first  two  claimed  to  be  lawful 
meetings  of  the  people,  assembled  for  a legal  purpose  under  the  con- 
stitution. The  object  then  was  to  remonstrate  against  an  infringe- 
ment of  constitutional  rights.  By  September,  1775,  the  character  of 
these  bodies  was  changed.  They  were  not  mere  lawful  meetings  of 
the  people  to  remonstrate.  They  were  revolutionary  bodies,  ordain- 
ing government  and  exercising  administrative  and  legislative  powers. 
Perhaps  they  took  the  name  of  congress  to  conform  to  a new  Ameri- 
can system — making  a difference  between  the  former  government  and 
that  then  established.  The  authoritj'  of  the  British  Government  was 
no  longer  respected — that  of  the  Continental  Congress  had  taken  its 
place.  The  people  no  longer  claimed  to  be  acting  under  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  British  Empire. 

The  Congress  differed  from  the  Convention  in  the  manner  of 
voting.  In  the  Convention  the  members  voted  as  in  the  Assembly, 
each  casting  a vote.  In  the  Congress  the  counties  voted,  each  county 
having  a single  vote,  without  regard  to  the  number  of  deputies  in 
attendance.  In  the^ Continental  Congress  each  colony  had  one  vote; 
in  the  Provincial  Congress  each  county  had  a vote,  and  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Council  each  district  had  a vote. 
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ti(3n  of  an  increased  deleq-ation  from  each  count}',  the  number 
not  being  limited.  Bertie  had  sent  eleven  delegates,  Chat- 
ham ten,  Dobbs.  Wbike,  Rowan,  Guilford,  seven  each  ; iMeck- 
lenburg,  Tryon,  Bute,  New  Idanover,  six  each;  and  tlie 
other  counties  hve ; the  entire  membership  numbering  one 
hundred  and  eigr;ty-four.  This  enlarged  representation  re- 
sulted in  the  attendance  of  many  men  of  the  first  capacity, 
who  had  not  tlieretofore  been  employed  in  legislative 
business. 

Sunday,  August  20th,  opened  with  the  straggling  hamlet 
of  Hillsboro  aglow  with  unusual  excitement.  Se\'eral  stores, 
an  insufficient  court  room,  a dozen  widely  separated  resi- 
dences, a church  buiL:ling  and  a small  inn  for  the  wayfaring 
traveller  constituted  the  village,  where  now  were  assembling 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  A.t  noon  those  members 
who  ha<l  arrived  assembled  in  tlie  church,  but  immediately 
ad.journed  until  the  next  day.  On  IMonday,  the  21st,  at 
ten  o’clock,  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  delegates  ansvrered 
to  their  names,  and  Richard  Caswell,  just  from  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  proposed  Samuel  Johnston  for  president 
of  the  body,  and  Rev.  George  r^Iicklejohn  opened  the  con- 
gress with  prayer. 

Events  had  moved  rapidly  since  the  last  convention  in 
April — the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  the  de- 
struction of  Charlestown,  the  formation  of  independent  com- 
panies, the  organization  of  a continental  army,  tlie  proceed- 
ings at  Charlotte,  the  flight  of  the  governor,  the  burning  of 
Fort  Johnston,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  royal  governor  from 
the  soil  of  the  province,  and  the  cessation  of  the  provincial 
legislature.  The  established  government  had  ceased  to  exist. 
And  so  the  convention  was  confronted  with  new  conditions. 
No  light  was  shed  upon  the  pathway  by  past  experience,  but 
with  resolution  the  members  addressed  themselves  to  the 
great  questions  presented  for  their  consideration.  It  was  the 
largest  meeting  of  representative  Carolinians  that  had  ever 
assembled.  The  last  convention  was  composed  of  but  sixty- 
seven  members ; this  was  near  three  times  as  numerous.  The 
two  previous  revolutionary  bodies  had  been  called  conven- 
tions; this  now  assumed  thcnanieof  the  Provincial  Congress. 
The  others  had  not  entered  on  legislative  action ; this  pro- 
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posed  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  people  under  the  sanction 
of  legitimate  power,  and  to  exert  the  authority  of  estab- 
lislied  government. 

The  leaders 

Althougli  the  thirteen  counties  that  might  be  allotted  to 
the  west  sent  some  seventy  deputies,  the  preponderance  was 
still  with  the  east,  and  the  vote  was  taken  by  counties.  But 
Person  and  F'enn,  the  klartins,  Polk.  Avery  and  Spencer, 
John  klcKnitt  Alexander,  kloses  Wdnslow,  Kennon  and 
Sharpe,  Burke,  the  Williamses,  Armstrong  and  Winston 
were  strong  and  mighty  leaders,  speaking  the  patriotic  senti- 
ments of  the  west.  The  northern  counties  and  the  eastern, 
as  well  as  the  Cape  Fear  section,  also  sent  their  most  trusted 
and  experienced  m.en.  Such  a gathering  of  great  North 
Carolinians,  forceful  and  determiined,  had  never  before 
assembled  to  take  counsel  of  their  liberties.  Although  the 
venerated  form  of  John  Harvey  was  missed,  there  were  Sam 
Johnston,  the  younger  Flarveys,  the  Xashes,  Caswell,  Flowe, 
Pfewes,  Harnett.  Hooper,  the  Joneses,  the  iMoores.the  x-\shes, 
the  Sumners.  Kenan,  Owen,  Robeson.  Guion,  Bryan,  Lamb, 
Jarvis  ; and,  indeed,  all  the  giants  of  that  generation  gath- 
ered there  to  secure  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  their  coun- 
try. The  future,  full  of  personal  peril,  was  veiled  in  obscur- 
ity, but  their  hearts  were  brave,  their  course  determined,  and 
they  had  at  least  some  light  from  the  assembled  wisdom  of 
the  Continental  Congress. 

The  conditions 

As  yet  hope  of  reconciliation  was  still  entertained,  and 
they  were  to  make  a last  appeal  for  their  rights  as  British 
subjects,  professing  allegiance  and  disclaiming  any  desire  for 
separation. 

But  war  was  flagrant,  and  every  preparation  was  to  be 
made  for  the  inevitable  conflict.  Proclaimed  rebels  and 
traitors  seeking  independence,  they  were  to  organize  resist- 
ance to  internal  ami  external  foes,  while  still  asserting  that 
they  sought  ordy  those  chartered  rights  they  hail  inherited 
from  their  fatliers  as  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  The  old  gov- 
ernment having  passed  away,  its  head  a fugitive,  and  the 
Assembly  suspended,  the  congress  was  to  ordain  some  gov- 
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eminent  to  preserve  peace  and  order,  to  administer  justice 
and  to  conduct  military  operations. 

The  people  were  divided.  Larg^e  bodies  not  conversant 
with  the  causes  of  the  revolt,  strangers  to  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  America,  not  in  sympathy  with  North  Carolina,  had  but 
recently  located  in  her  borders,  while  many  thousands  of  the 
older  inhabitants  held  aloof,  not  comprehending^  that  their 
liberties  had  been  invaded  and  that  the  hour  had  struck  to 
resist  British  aggression.  It  was  the  computation  of  Gov- 
ernor iMartin  that  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  were  yet 
loyal  and  would  rally  to  the  standard  of  the  king.  To  sever 
these  ties  it  was  the  part  of  Congress  to  demonstrate  the  im- 
potency  of  the  British  Government  and  to  manifest  contempt 
for  the  power  and  authority  of  its  chief  representative. 
Amiong  their  first  actions,  therefore,  was  to  denounce  Gov- 
ernor IMartinbs  recent  proclamation  and  to  order  ‘‘that  the 
said  paper  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman.” 

In  like  manner,  to  counteract  the  blandishments  and  the 
threats  of  Governor  iVIartin,  who,  through  his  emissaries, 
endeavored  to  persuade  the  Regulators  that  they  remained 
liable  to  punishment  unless  pardoned  by  the  king,  and  that 
their  pardon  could  only  be  obtained  by  taking  up  arms 
against  those  who  were  defending  American  liberty,  the 
congress  at  its  first  opening  resolved  that  every  one  of 
the  late  insurgents  ought  to  he  protected,  and  that  it  would 
protect  them  from  any  attempt  to  punish  them  for  engaging 
in  the  late  insurrection  ; and  a committee,  composed  of  Maurice 
Moore,  Caswell.  Thomas  Person,  Kennon,  Locke,  Rev.  Mr. 
Pattillo,  Hunt.  Burke,  Penn,  and  others,  was  appointed  to 
confer  with  those  inhabitants  of  the  province  who  entertained 
any  religious  or  political  scruples,  and  to  induce  them  to 
heartily  unite  with  congress  for  the  protection  of  consti- 
tutional rights.  This  committee  was  to  influence  not  merely 
the  Regulators,  but  the  Quakers  and  others  who  had  scruples 
preventing  their  active  co-operation.  Person  alone  had 
affiliated  with  the  Regulators,  unless,  indeed.  IMemucan  Hunt 
had  done  so:  but  Penn,  although  he  had  but  lately  come  into 
the  province,  doubtless  was  a favorite  with  thcin  : and  Judge 
^loore  had  in  1772  held  as  a judge  that  they  were  not  liable 
to  punishment  under  the  riot  act ; as  “ Atticus,”  had  severely 
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denounced  Governor  Tryon  for  his  “inhuman  conduct”  in 
relation  to  Few  and  the  other  Resrulators : had  visited  James 
hlunter  at  his  home  and  had  sou,q-ht  “to  get  him  into  favor 
again,  and  hafi  promised  to  do  all  that  he  could  for  William 
Butler” ; and  doubtless  had  been  instrumental  in  inducing 
the  Asseml'jlv  to  insist  on  embracing  Hunter  in  the  proposed 
act  of  oblivion,  the  contest  between  the  council  and  the 
Assembly  over  his  pardon  leading  to  the  failure  of  that 
measure.  Locke.  Kennon,  Pattillo.  and  Burke  were,  in  like 
manner,  doulnless  influential  among  those  who  were  dis- 
affected : while  the  addition  of  Caswell,  Thomas  Jones,  and 
George  iMoore  to  the  committee  gave  an  assurance  that  the 
congress  wa^  not  merely  seeking  to  persuade,  but  that  it 
would  faithfully  observe  the  obligations  which  it  assumed 
to  give  every  protection  in  its  power  to  those  who  would 
co-operate  with  it. 

A similar  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
Scotchmen  wlio  had  so  lately  arrived  in  the  province,  of 
whom  more  than  one  thousand  had  reached  the  Cape  Fear 
within  the  past  few  months,  and  explain  to  them  the  nature 
“of  our  unhappy  controversy”  : and  still  another  committee, 
Judge  Moore,  Hooper,  Caswell.  Hewes,  and  Howe,  was  ap- 
pointed to  present  the  controversy  in  an  easy,  familiar  style 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province. 

These  efforts  were  not  without  avail.  Quickly  following 
the  appoiniment  of  the  committees,  there  was  a conference 
held  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Regulators.  They  had  some 
scruples  about  the  oath  administered  to  them  by  Governor 
Tryon;  but  some  of  tliem  at  once  signed  the  test  or  associa- 
tion, others  from  time  to  time  gave  in  their  adherence,  and 
others  still  agreed  to  neutrality,  so  that  as  early  as  Septem- 
ber 9th  apprehensions  of  danger  from  them  were  no  longer 
entertained. 

By  the  middle  of  October  Governor  Martin  realized  the 
success  of  these  endeavors,  and  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Dart- 
mouth : “According  to  my  information,  a committee  was 
appointed  by  this  [Tovincial  Congress  to  gain  over  the  late 
insurgents  in  the  western  counties,  who  havl  heretofore  made 
to  rue  the  strongest  professions  of  their  loyalty  and  duty  to 
the  king  and  of  their  re.solution  to  su[)port  his  Majesty’s 
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government,  as  also  to  treat  with  the  Cherokee  Indians  ; and 
my  intelligence  runs  that  this  committee  received  assurances 
from  the  former  that  they  would  observe  a strict  neutrality, 
but  I can  learn  nothing  of  its  success  with  the  Tndiians.” 

In  like  manner,  the  efforts  to  influence  the  Highlanders 
were  attended  with  good  results.  Governor  IMartin  continued  : 
“I  have  heard,  too,  . . . with  infinitely  greater  surprise 
and  concern,  that  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  on  whom  I had 
such  Arm  reliance,  have  declared  themselves  for  neutralitv'’ ; 
and  this  result  he  attributed  to  Farejuard  Campbell,  “who 
has  been  settled  from  his  childhood  in  this  country,  is  an 
old  member  of  the  Assemldy,  and  has  imbibed  all  the  Ameri- 
can popular  principles  and  prejudices.” 

Nor  was  the  pulpit  silent.  Ministers  of  the  gospel  urged 
their  flocks  to  stand  for  their  riglits.  In  Guilford, 
David  Caldwell,  the  leading  Presbyterian  of  the  prov- 
ince, from  the  pulpit  raised  a powerful  voice  for 
unity  of  purpose  and  co-operation  in  maintaining  American 
liberty.  Succinctly  and  graphically  he  portrayed  existing 
conditions  and  eloquently  urged  the  duties  of  patriotism. 
‘AVe  petitioned,”  said  he,  '‘his  IMajesty  in  a most  humble 
manner  to  intercede  with  the  Parliament  on  our  belialf.  Our 
petitions  were  rejected,  while  our  grievances  were  increased 
by  acts  still  m.ore  oppressive,  and  by  schemes  still  more 
malicious,  till  we  are  reduced  to  the  dreadful  alternative 
either  of  immedflate  and  unconditional  submission  or  of  re- 
sistance by  force  of  arms.  We  have  therefore  come  to  that 
trying  period  in  our  history  in  which  it  is  manifest  that 
the  Am.ericans  must  either  stoop  under  a load  of  the  vile.st 
slavery  or  resist  their  imperious  and  haughty  oppressors: 
but  what  will  follow  must  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
every  individual  of  these  united  colonies.  . . .If  we  act  like 
the  sluggard,  refuse,  from  the  mere  love  of  ease  and  self- 
indulgence,  to  make  the  sacrifices  and  efforts  which  the  cir- 
cumstances require,  or,  from  cowardice  or  pusillanimity, 
shrink  from  dangers  and  hardships,  we  must  continue  in  our 
present  state  of  bondage  and  oppression  . . . until  life  itself 
will  become  a burden  ; but  if  wq  stand  up  manfully  and 
unitedly  in  defence  of  our  rights,  ap]>alled  by  no  dangers  and 
shrinking  from  no  toils  or  privatiems,  we  shall  do  valiantly. 
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Our  foes  are  powerful  and  determined  on  conquest:  but  our  ^ 

cause  is  good,  and  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  who  is  August 
mightier  than  ail.  we  shall  ftrevail.  . . . If  I could  portray  to 
YOU  . . . the  results  of  your  conduct  in  this  great  crisis  in 
your  political  ilestiny : or  if  I could  describe  . . . the  feel- 
ings which  you  will  have  of  self-approbation,  joy,  and  thank- 
fulness, or  of  self-reproach,  shame,  and  regret,  according  to 
the  part  you  act — whether  as  men  and  as  patriots,  or  as 
cowards  and  traitors — I should  have  no  difficulty  in  persuad- 
ing you  to  shake  off  your  sloth  and  stand  up  manfully  in  a 
firm,  united.  a.nd  persevering  defence  of  your  lil)erties.  . . . 

We  expect  that  none  of  you  will  be  wanting  in  the  discharge 
of  your  duty,  or  prove  unworthy  of  a cause  which  is  so 
important  in  itself,  and  which  every  patriot  and  every  Chris- 
tian should  value  more  than  wealth,  and  hold  as  dear  as 
his  life.” 

Proceedings  of  the  Provincial  Congress 

Realizing  that  the  American  colonies  were  embarked  in  a 
common  cause,  the  congress  resolved  that  the  inhabitants  of 
North  Carolina  should  pay  their  full  proportion  of  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  army  and  conducting  its  opera- 
tions ; and  recognizing  that  the  former  government  had 
passed  away,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  institute  a new 
one  for  the  province,  a committee  of  fifty  members  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a plan  of  government  to  meet  the  exi- 
gency of  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Hooper  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
gress articles  of  confederation,  which  had  been  framed  for 
submission  to  the  several  provincial  conventions,  prelim- 
inary to  their  adoption  by  the  Continental  Congress.  This  c.  r.,  x, 
instrument  conferred  on  the  general  congress  the  power  of 
making  war  and  peace  ; of  entering  into  alliances : of  deter- 
mining on  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain  ; of  settling  all 
disputes  between  colony  and  colony,  and  of  making  ordi- 
nances necessary  to  the  general  welfare.  The  proposed  con- 
federacy of  thiC  united  colonies  was  to  continue  until  the 
terms  of  reconciliation  proposed  by  congress  should  be 
agreed  to  by  Great  Britain,  until  reparation  should  be  ma<le 
for  the  injury  done  to  Boston  and  the  expenses  of  the  war 
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repaid,  and  until  all  British  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from 
America.  On  the  failure  of  these  requirements,  the  con- 
federacy was  to  be  perpetual.  It  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected that  these  demands  would  ever  be  assented  to  bv 
Great  Britain  ; and  thus,  in  effect,  this  proposition  was  to 
establish  a perpetual  union  or  confederacy,  on  the  basis  of 
independence.  Such  was  the  measure  offered  b>'  William 
Hooper  to  the  convention  on  August  24,  1775.  taken 

into  serious  consideration. 

Johnston,  president  of  the  convention,  on  September  5th 
wrote  to  Iredell:  ‘‘I  was  m.uch  afraid  the  plan  contained  in 
it  would  have  been  adopted : but  in  ca  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  though  they  at  first  seemed  inclined  to  receive  it. 
after  hearing  the  reasons  oft'ered  against  it,  it  was  almost 
unanimously  rejected.''  By  its  provisions  equality  among 
the  colonies  was  abolished  and  the  smaller  ones  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  the  larger;  this  doubtless  caused  its  rejection. 
When  it  was  rejected,  by  the  recommendation  of  Johnston 
himself,  the  congress  declared  tliat  “the  present  association 
ought  to  be  further  relied  on  for  bringing  about  a recon- 
ciliation, and  that  a new  confederacy  ought  to  be  adopted 
only  in  case  of  the  last  necessity.”  Through  Johnston’s 
wisdom  they  had  escaped  a danger;  and  the  delegates  were 
instructed  not  to  consent  to  any  plan  of  confederation  until  it 
should  be  approved  by  the  Provincial  Congress.* 

Independence  not  the  object 

As  yet  independence  was  not  the  purpose  of  th.e  patriot 
leaders,  and  the  members  of  the  congress  signed  a test  pro- 
fessing their  allegiance  to  . the  king,  while  declaring  them- 
selves bound  by  the  acts  of  the  continental  and  provincial 
congresses;  and  they  issued  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  British  Empire,  saying:  “We  have  been  told  that  inde- 
pendence is  our  object;  that  we  seek  to  shake  off  all  con- 
nection with  the  parent  state.  Cruel  suggestion  ! Do  not 
all  our  professions,  all  our  actions,  uniformly  contradict 
this?"  They  declared,  in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty 

•’‘This  proposed  constitution  invested  the  Contincnt.il  Congress 
with  power  to  rogul.ite  commerce,  post  roads,  and  tlie  currency. 
The  representation  was  to  be  one  delegate  for  every  5000  polls,  and 
each  delegate  was  to  have  a vote. 
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neing’,  who  “knows  our  most  secret  intentions,  that  it  is  EH 

our  most  earnest  wish  and  prayer  to  be  restored  ...  to  the 
state  in  which  we  were  placed  before  the  year  1763.”  “This 
declaration  we  hold  forth  as  a testimony  of  loyalty  to  our 
sovereign,  and  affection  to  our  parent  state,  and  as  a sincere 
earnest  of  our  present  and  future  intentions.” 

In  this  the  congress  but  followed  the  example  of  the  gen- 
eral congress  of  the  colonies  at  Philadelphia.  There  was  to 
be  no  discord  in  the  voice  of  America  in  seeking  justice  of 
friends  and  kindred  in  Great  Britain. 

The  design  of  Governor  iMartin  to  embody  the  Loyal- 
ists was  a constant  peril,  threatening  the  peace  and  repose 
of  the  province : while  the  Indians  and  negroes,  aroused  by 
British  emissaries,  miight  at  any  time  fall  upon  the  whites. 
Preparations  to  meet  such  contingencies  were  quickly  made. 

The  Continental  Congress  having  agreed  to  receive  a thou- 

sand  men  raised  by  the  province  as  a part  of  the  continental 

army,  two  regiments  of  continentals,  of  five  hundred  men 

each,  were  at  once  organized.  Four  luindred  of  them  were 

to  be  stationed  in  the  district  of  Wilmington,  one  hundred 

of  these  being  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Johnston,  two 

hundred  near  Salisbury,  two  humlred  near  Xew  Bern,  and 

two  hundred  near  Edenton.  Of  the  first  regiment  James 

Moore  was  chosen  colonel,  his  competitor  being  John  Ashe, 

who  was  defeated  by  a single  vote;  Francis  Nash,  lieutenant- 

colonel ; and  Tliomas  Clark,  major.  Robert  Howe,  Alex-  c.R.,x,i8? 

ander  IMartin,  and  John  Patten  were  the  field  officers  of  the 

second  regiment.  The  captains,  lieutenants  and  ensigns  were 

also  appointed,  and  these  at  once  became  active  in  raising 

their  companies. 

For  an  additional  military  force  the  province  was  divided 
into  six  districts,  and  a battalion  consisting  of  ten  companies 
of  fifty  men  each  was  to  be  raised  in  each  district.  These  men 

were  known  as  minute  men,  and  as  soon  as  the  com- 
panies were  filled  the  battalions  were  to  be  formed,  and 
they  were  to  be  trained  at  once  for  fourteen  days,  and  after 
that  were  to  be  mustered  every  fortnight  in  their  counties. 

The  colonels  of  the  minute  men  were,  for  the  Edenton 
district,  Edward  Vail;  for  that  of  Halifax.  Nicholas  lumg ; 

Salisbury,  Thomas  Wade;  Hillsboro,  James  Thackston  ; New 
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Bern,  Richard  Caswell ; Wilmington,  Alexander  Lillington  ; 
and  these  officers  were  to  take  rank  from,  the  date  of  tiieir 
commissions.  which  was  to  be  determined  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  their  respective  battalions. 

These  minute  men  were  to  be  enlisted  for  onlv  six  months, 
and  a bounty  was  allowed  them  of  twenty-five  shillings  “to 
buy  a hunting  shirt,  leggings,  or  splatter-dashes,  and  black 
garters,*’  which  constituted  their  uniform.  To  promote  the 
organization  of  the  minute  men  and  regulars,  congress 
thought  it  well  to  disband  the  independent  companies  that 
had  been  formed  in  the  various  counties.  The  militia,  too, 
was  organized,  field  officers  being  appointed  for  each  county. 

The  plan  of  government 

Tlie  plan  of  temporary  government  devised  provided  for 
town  and  county  committees,  elected  by  the  freeholders; 
and  that  in  each  district  there  should  be  a Committee  of 
Safety  consisting  of  a president  and  twelve  members,  who 
should  sit  at  least  every  three  months,  having  a superin- 
tending power  over  the  town  and  county  committees,  direct- 
ing the  operations  of  the  militia,  and  censuring  and  punish- 
ing delinquents ; and  there  was  to  be  a Provincial  Council  of 
thirteen  members,  two  selected  from  each  district  and  one 
by  the  congress  at  large  ; this  council  to  have  full  power 
to  do  all  matters  and  things  to  defend  the  colony,  but  not 
to  alter  or  suspend  any  resolution  of  the  congress.  The 
Provincial  Council  and  committees  of  safety  had  judicial 
powers  conferred  on  them  and  the  right  to  give  judgment  for 
all  demands  not  in  excess  of  £20. 

It  was  further  ordained  that  on  the  third  Tuesday  in 
October  in  every  year  the  freeholders  in  each  county  were 
to  choose  committeemen  and  also  five  deputies  to  represent 
them  in  congress,  and  that  there  should  be  annually  held  on 
November  loth  a Provincial  Congress.  Committees  of 
secrecy,  intelligence,  and  observation  were  to  be  chosen  by 
the  town  and  county  committees,  who  had  power  to  exam- 
ine all  suspected  persons  and  send  them  to  the  district  com- 
mittees of  safety. 

The  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  were  held  for  the  sum- 
mer term  of  1775,  but  then  ceased. 
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I'he  congress  did  not  interfere  with  the  orq-anization  of 
tiie  inferior  courts,  but  recommended  that  the  magistrates 
r!|)})ointed  by  Governor  }.Iartin  should  qualify  and  act : how- 
ever, it  directed  that  after  September  loth  no  suit  should 
be  begun  in  any  court  or  before  any  magistrate  without 
leave  from  the  county  committee.  Wdth  the  assent  of  the 
local  committees  of  public  safety,  judicial  proceedings  were 
to  continue,  and  the  county  courts  were  regularly  held  dur- 
ing this  chaotic  period. 

The  congress  also  adopted  a test,  which  was  required  to 
be  taken  by  all  delegates  to  the  Provincial  Congress ; and 
later  it  was  required  to  be  subscribed  by  all  persons  holding 
any  position  of  honor  or  trust ; and,  still  later,  by  all  the 
inhabitants  generally."^ 

Hooper,  Hewes,  and  Caswell  were  thanked  for  their  ser- 
vices in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  were  re-elected,  and 
they  were  invested  with  such  powers  that  all  acts  done  by 
them  not  inconsistent  with  instructions  should  be  obligatory 
upon  every  inhabitant  of  the  province ; but  Caswell  and 
Johnston  being  elected  treasurers,  as  they  had  formerly  been 
by  the  Assembly,  Caswell  declined  to  serve  as  a deputy. 
Remaining  in  the  province,  besides  being  treasurer,  he  be- 
came a colonel  of  minute  men.  To  fill  that  vacancy,  John 
Penn,  who  had  come  to  North  Carolina  from  \drginia  about 
a year  earlier,  was  chosen.  Some  dissatisfaction  had  been 
felt  originally  that  the  three  deputies  were  from  tbie  eastern 

*['\dopted  September  9.  1775,  required  to  be  subscribed  by  all  vestry- 
men and  others  holding  places  ot  tru>t.j 

We.  the  subscribers,  professing  our  allegiance  to  the  king  and 
acknowledging  the  constitutirnial  executive  power  of  government, 
do  solemnly  profess,  testify  and  declare,  that  we  do  absolutely  be- 
lieve that  neither  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  nor  any  member 
or  constituent  branch  thereof,  hath  a right  to  impose  taxes  up(vn 
these  colonics,  or  to  regulate  the  internal  police  thereof,  and  that 
ail  attempts  by  fraud  or  force  to  establish  and  exercise  such  claims 
and  powers  are  violations  of  the  peace  and  security  of  the  people, 
and  ought  to  be  rv-isted  tc<  the  utmost,  and  that  the  people  of  this 
province,  singly  and  collectively,  are  bound  by  the  acts  and  resolu- 
tions of  the  continental  and  provincial  congres.-es.  because  in  both 
they  are  frct-ly  represented  by  persons  chosen  by  t-lieniselves : and 
We  df-)  solemnly  anrl  siiicerely  promise  and  engage,  under  the  sanction 
of  virtue,  honor,  and  the  -acred  love  of  liberty  and  our  country,  to 
maintain  and  support  all  ami  every  the  acts.  T*esoiutions  and  regula- 
t ons  of  tlie  -ai.i  continental  and  provincial  congresses  to  the  utmost 
ot  our  power  and  abilities. 
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part  of  the  province,  and  Penn  was  now  taken  probably  as  a 
western  man  and  as  a friend  of  Thomas  Person,  both  beiin^^ 
representatives  of  Granville  County. 

To  provide  means  to  sustain  the  new  orovernment,  it  was 
directed  that  a sum  of  $125,000  should  be  emitted  in  bills, 
the  standard  being  the  Spanish  mulled  dollar,  departing  from 
the  British  currency  of  pounds  and  shillings  for  palpable 
reasons ; and  a tax  of  two  shillings  a year  on  every  taxable 
person  was  laid,  to  be  collected  in  1777  and  for  nine  years 
thereafter,  to  pay  off  this  indebtedness ; and  the  congress 
recommended  that  all  public  taxes  due  should  be  paid  by 
the  people ; but,  except  the  county  and  parish  taxes,  those 
laid  by  the  old  government  to  accrue  in  the  future  were  not 
to  be  collected. 

The  congress  took  steps  to  obtain  a supply  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  and,  realizing  the  necessities  of  the  situation 
because  of  the  cessation  of  importations,  it  offered  bounties 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  most  important  articles.  Among 
the  commodities  whose  production  it  sought  to  stimulate 
were  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  gunpowder,  common  salt,  linen 
and  woollen  goods,  hollow  ironware,  pins  and  needles,  and 
wire  for  cotton  cards  and  woollen  cards ; and  a considerable 
bounty  was  oftered  for  the  erection  of  rolling  mills  for  the 
production  of  nails,  a furnace  for  the  manufacture  of  steel 
and  of  pig  iron,  and  for  a mill  making  various  kinds  of 
paper.  Not  only  were  the  needs  of  the  army  to  be  supplied, 
but  the  necessities  of  the  people  were  to  be  provided  for. 

Congress  adjourns 

Its  business  being  now  well  completed,  on  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember loth,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  congress  met 
in  its  last  session.  It  had  solved  the  momentous  questions 
of  that  eventful  day.  It  had  established  a system  of  gov- 
ernment, and  had  provided  for  its  perpetuation.  It  had 
raised  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  province  and  created 
a public  fund.  It  had  appealed  to  the  mother  country  for 
reconciliation,  and  had  drawn  to  the  support  of  the  cause 
many  who  had  been  wavering.  With  brighter  hopes  and 
with  greater  conhdence,  and  yet  not  without  apprehension, 
the  ntembers  now  returned  to  their  homes. 
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At  once  the  many  military  officers,  both  continental  and  SJl 

of  the  minute  men.  whose  rank  was  to  be  determined  by 
their  promptness  in  the  organization  of  their  command, 
entered  with  zeal  upon  the  work  of  securing  enlistments. 
Throughout  the  province  there  was  the  greatest  activity.  Recruiting 
Kspccially  was  this  so  on  the  lower  Cape  Fear.  John  Ashe, 
so  long  the  military  leader  of  his  district,  defeated  in  his”^ 
aspirations,  mortified  at  his  enforced  separation  from  his 
trtxaps,  determined  not  to  be  without  a command.  Gov- 
ernor Martin  wrote  in  (Jetober : ‘Tt  is  possible  also  that  the 
resentment  of  iMr.  John  Ashe,  occasioned  by  his  disappoint- 
ment of  the  chief  command  of  the  military  establishment 
formed  by  the  Provincial  Congress,  will  cause  somie  division 
here,  for  it  seems  he  and  his  friends  are  raising  men  of  their 
own  authority,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  James  iMoore,  his 
brother-in-law,  who  is  appointed  military  chief  under  the  c.  r..  x, 

y y 37^ 

congress. 

Mr.  George  Hooper  is  quoted  as  saying  ‘That  he  could 
never  forget  General  Ashe’s  return  from  the  convention  of 
Hillsboro  in  September,  1775.  He  was  in  a slate  of  pro- 
digious excitement.  His  object  was  to  raise  a regiment,  and 
he  accomplished  it.  You  cannot  imagine  what  a commotion 
he  stirred  up.  He  kindled  an  enthusiasm  in  New  Hanover 
and  adjacent  counties  of  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the 
traditions  of  the  State.  He  struck  the  chords  of  passion 
with  a master  hand.  His  words  roused  the  soul  like  the  roll 
of  the  drum  or  the  roar  of  artillery  at  the  commencement 
of  an  action.  Every  breast  heaved,  as  if  with  the  sentiment 
of  the  Athenian  orator,  ‘Let  us  away!  Let  us  arm!  Let 
us  march  against  Philip !’  ” Not  only  was  Ashe's  proposed  Hooper’s 

. r ^ ' 1 i , Memoir  of 

regiment  in  conflict  with  IMoore  s regulars,  but  also  with  John  Ashe, 
Lillington’s  minute  men.  Their  respective  friends  were  all  hag.,  iii!''' 
activity.  Wearing  the  legends  on  their  hats,  “Who  will  not 
follow  where  Ashe  leads?*’  “Who  will  not  follow  where 
Lillington  leads?”  they  dashed  from  community  to  com- 
munity, from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood,  arousing  the 
people  and  securing  enlistments  for  their  corps.  At  his  own 
charges,  Ashe  raised  a regiment,  and  for  some  time  main- 
tained it  out  of  his  private  purse.  The  flnal  organization 
of  Lillington's  battalion  was  perhaps  delayed  by  this  irreg- 
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nlar  proceedin.cr.  Moore  was  more  successful,  an^.  soon  Iiad 
Ills  continental  regiment  full}’  organized,  two  companies  of 
which  were  stationed  near  Fort  Johnston,  where  they  were- 
fired  on  by  the  British  cruisers  in  the  harbor. 

The  hostile  demonstrations  of  these  sliips  of  war  led  tho 
Wdlmington  committee  to  direct  John  Slingsby  and  others 
to  procure  necessary  vessels  and  chains  to  sink  in  such  part 
of  the  channel  as  they  thought  proper  to  prevent  their  ascent 
up  the  river. 

It  had  been  Governor  ^lartin’s  expectation  jn  July  to  re- 
ceive a supply  of  arms  and  munitions,  and  with  these  he  hoped 
to  eeptip  a sufficient  force  of  Highlanders  and  Regulators  not 
merely  to  subjugate  the  province,  but  also  to  hold  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  Later  he  realized  that  the  time  for 
that  liad  passed,  and,  without  aid  from  the  British  army, 
he  woull  be  unable  to  carry  out  his  cherished  design.  At 
length  his  plan  received  the  sanction  of  the  ministry,  and  on 
September  22(1  an  expedition  was  arranged,  to  subdue  the 
southern  colonies.  On  Xovember  7th  Dartmouth  wrote  him 
that  seven  regiments  might  be  expected  to  reach  th.e  Cape 
Fear  about  the  time  that  letter  would  be  received,  and  that 
he  should  lose  no  time  in  sending  emissaries  among  the 
inhabitants  with  authority  for  raising  and  embodying  as 
many  men  as  could  be  procured,  bringing  down  with  them 
liorses  and  wagons  for. the  use  of  the  army. 

In  the  meantime  Highlanders  continued  to  arrive — about 
the  middle  of  October  one  hundred  and  seventy-two,  a little 
later  another  shipload,  and  early  in  December  a shipload 
reached  Xorfolk,  who  desired  permission,  which  was  given, 
to  pass  by  land  to  their  destination  in  Carolina.  On  the 
upper  Cape  Fear  Major  McDonald,  who  had  recently 
arrived,  under  tlie  orders  of  General  Gage,  was  forming  a 
battalion  of  Highlanders  to  be  commanded  by  Colonel 
McLean;  and  Allan  McDonald  and  Alexander  McLeod, 
each  having  commissions,  were  enrolling  companies.  Gov- 
ernor i^vlartin  also  became  more  hopeful  of  aid  from  the 
Regulators  on  learning  that  many  had  become  indignant 
with  the  action  oi  congress  at  Hillsboro;  and  he  was  per- 
suaded tliat  the  loyal  subjects  infinitely  outnumbered  the 
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seditious  throughout  all  the  very  populous  counties  of  the 
we-t. 

In  the  presence  of  these  threatened  dangers,  the  Provincial 
(.'ouncil  held  its  first  meeting  at  the  court-house  in  Johnson 
County  on  October  i8th.  Cornelius  Harnett  was  unani- 
inouslv  elected  president,  perhaps  because  it  was  his  section 
(.if  tlie  province  that  was  in  peril,  as  well  as  because  of  his 
capacity  and  zealous  activity.  It  took  measures  to  perfect 
the  defence  of  the  province,  exercising  tlie  high  powers 
with  which  it  veas  invested.  Each  district  had  one  vote. 

The  Indians  placated 

The  Cherokee  and  Creek  Indians,  who  had  long  been 
under  the  direction  of  a very  competent  British  officer,  John 
Stuart,  \^ere  being  influenced  to  take  sides  against  the  col- 
onists, and  the  Continental  Congress  had  appointed  a com- 
mission, one  of  whom  was  Willie  Jones,  to  secure  their 
neutrality.  In  October  the  Creeks  met  two  of  these  com- 
missioners at  Augusta,  and  in  November  Wbdlie  Jones  and 
the  other  commissioners  convened  at  Salisbury  and  sent  a 
"talk  to  the  beloved  red  men  in  Georgia,"  urging  their 
neutrality  and  promdsing  the  usual  gifts  which  were  annually 
distributed  among  the  Indians — powder,  blankets,  trinkets, 
etc.,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  Stuart  and  his  agent  among  the 
Indians,  wlio  had  flrst  also  urged  them  to  neutrality,  now 
began  to  influence  them  to  active  hostility.  "I  found  no 
argument,'’  said  Stuart,  "prevail  so  much  among  the  Indians 
as  telling  them  that  while  the  present  disturbances  continued 
they  could  not  expect  to  be  supplied  with  ammunition  and 
other  necessaries  from  Carolina  and  Georgia;  and  that  it 
would  be  their  own  interest  to  join  his  Majesty’s  faithful 
subjects  in  restoring  government  and  good  order."  He 
therefore  recommended  that  all  supplies  should  for  the  pres- 
ent be  stopped.  That,  he  thought,  would  determine  the 
savages  to  engage  on  the  side  of  the  British. 

Pursuant  to  the  policy  of  congress,  a supply  of  Indian 
goods,  embracing  some  powder,  was  despatched  through 
upper  South  Carolina  as  a present  to  the  Indians.  Several 
years  before,  during  the  same  period  when  the  Regulators 
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were  active  in  North  Carolina,  a movement  somewhat  sin; 
ilar  had  taken  place  in  that  part  of  South  Carolina,  socit  --. 
being  disorganized  by  a social  disturbance.  Courts  an  l 
lawyers  having  roused  the  animosity  of  the  people,  tlu  v 
undertook  to  regulate  matters  v/ithout  regard  to  exislme 
usages.  Their  chief  leader  was  a man  named,  Scovell,  ai!<: 
they  were  generally  known  as  Scovellites.  After  they  wer- 
dispersed  they  were  out  of  sympathy  with  the  other  inhab- 
itants; indeed,  there  was  a wide  stretch  of  unoccupied  terri- 
tory intervening  between  their  habitations  and  the  seacoast 
counties.  iMost  of  them  remained  loyal  to  the  king.  It  was 
among  themi  that  David  Fanning  had  found  a residence.  Ik 
becoming.  like  them,  an  adherent  of  the  Crown.  Tlieir 
leaders  resolved  to  intercept  the  powder  and  goods  being 
conveyed  to  the  Indians  under  a small  escort,  and  embody- 
ing a sufficient  force,  they  seized  the  pack  horses,  declaring 
that  the  ammunition  was  being  sent  to  the  Indians  to  enable 
them  to  make  war  upon  themselves.  At  once  IMajor  Will- 
iamson marched  against  them  to  recover  the  powder,  but 
the  Scocelliles  were  too  strong  for  his  force,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  retreat,  taking  refuge  in  a stockade  fort  at 
Ninety-six,  where  they  besieged  him.  The  patriot  author- 
ities, a.roused  to  the  necessities  of  action,  called  on  their 
friends  in  western  North  Carolina  for  aid.  and  early  in  De- 
cember Lieutenant-Colonel  Alexander  IMartin.  of  the  Second 
Continentals,  who  had  in  the  Salisbury  district  two  com- 
panies of  continentals,  one  of  the  First  Regiment,  Captain 
George  Davidson,  and  the  other  of  the  Second  Regiment. 
Captain  John  Armstrong,  proposed  to  march  to  their  assist- 
ance. He  was  joined  by  200  men  from  Rowan  under  Colonel 
Rutherford,  300  from  Mecklenburg  under  Colonel  Polk,  and 
100  from  Tryon  under  Colonel  Neal.  This  body  of  700 
North  Carolinians  reached  General  Richardson,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Colonel  Thompson,  of  the  Third  South  Caro- 
lina Regiment,  at  Saluda  River  about  December  i6ih,  when 
the  Scovellites  hastily  abandoned  their  efforts  on  Ninety-six, 
gave  up  the  siege  and  returned  to  Saluda  River.  LTiawarc 
of  the  near  approach  of  this  new  patriot  force,  they  were 
surprised  on  December  22d  and  400  of  them  taken  prisoners. 
In  the  engagement  Colonel  Polk  was  wounded.  The  powder 
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which  they  had  seized  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  its  lawful 
owners,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  Indians.  The  weather  dur- 
ing this  short  but  eventful  campaign  was  so  inclement  and 
stormy,  with  such  heavy  snows,  that  it  was  known  to  his- 
tory as  the  ’’Snow  Campaign.” 

Still  earlier  than  this  expedition  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
State  was  a call  from  Virginia  for  aid  in  repelling  British 
operations  in  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk,  where  Lord  Dunmore 
had  begun  a predatory  warfare,  burning  houses,  ravaging 
plantations  and  carrying  off  negroes.  By  prociamiation,  he 
declared  that  ail  indented  servants  and  negroes  who  would 
join  his  Majesty’s  forces  should  be  free;  and  several  hun- 
dred of  the  inhabitants,  many  of  them  negroes,  repaired  to 
his  standard.  Taking  possession  of  Norfolk,  Dunmore  con- 
structed a fort  on  the  highway  from  the  south  for  its  pro- 
tection ; and  Colonel  Woodford,  in  commiand  of  the  Vir- 
ginia troops,  fortified  at  Great  Bridge,  a few  miles  distant. 
The  district  committees  of  safety  in  North  Carolina  had 
power  to  call  into  active  service  the  organized  troops  of 
the  province.  To  assist  the  Virginians,  the  committee  at 
Halifax  hurried  Colonel  Long  with  the  minute  m.en  of  that 
district  to  Great  Bridge,  and  on  November  28th  ordered 
Major  Jethro  Sumner  to  raise  what  minute  men  and  vol- 
unteers he  could  and  follow  Colonel  Long  with  the  utmost 
despatch ; and  Colonel  Howe,  whose  chief  command  was  at 
New  Bern,  was  directed  to  lead  his  continentals  also  to 
Norfolk.  On  December  7th  affairs  at  Great  Bridge  were 
reaching  a crisis.  Colonel  Woodford  wrote  to  Governor 
Henry : “As  to  the  Carolina  troops  and  cannon,  they  are  by 
no  means  what  I was  made  to  expect ; sixty  of  them  are  here 
and  one  hundred  will  be  here  to-morrow ; more,  it  is  said, 
will  follow  in  a few  days  under  Colonel  Howe ; badly 
armed,  cannon  not  mounted,  no  furniture  to  them.” 

Two  days  later  Captain  Fordyce,  commanding  a force  of 
British  regulars  and  a detachment  of  sailors,  assaulted  the 
Virginia  fortifications.  He  and  many  of  his  othcers  were 
killed,  and  the  British  were  completely  routed,  with  great 
loss,  retreating  at  once  into  Norfolk.  Colonel  Howe  arrived 
after  Colonel  Woodford  had  won  this  great  victory.  Wood- 
ford was  not  a continental  officer,  and  cheerfully  yielded  the 
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command  to  Howe,  as  being-  of  superior  rank,  perhaps  the 
more  cheerfully  as  tliey  had  served  together  on  the  Holstein 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  From  tiiat  time  until  klarcli 
Howe  continued  to  direct  military  operations  in  lower  Yir- 
ginia  : the  immiediate  command  of  his  regiment  devolving  on 
Major  Patten,  Colonel  Armstrong  being  in  western  North 
Carolina. 

Pressing  on  after  the  battle  of  Great  Bridge,  Howe  drove 
the  British  and  the  Tories  from  Norfolk  and  took  possession 
of  the  town. 

On  December  30th  Captain  Bellew,  commanding  the  Brit- 
ish ships,  notified  Colonel  Howe  that  he  would  not  su filer  men 
in  arms  against  their  sovereign  to  appear  before  his 
Majesty's  ships,  and  lie  warned  Colonel  Howe  that  his 
sentinels  must  not  be  seen  or  the  women  and  children  might 
suffer — a plain  intimation  that  he  proposed  to  fire  on  tlie 
town  unless  the  American  sentinels  should  be  withdrawn. 
Howe's  reply  was  that  he  had  given  orders  to  his  sentinels 
not  to  fire  on  any  boat  unless  approaching  the  shore  in  a 
hostile  manner.  But  Dunmore's  mind  was  made  up.  Fie 
proposed  to  destroy  Norfolk,  even  if  it  involved  the  slaughter 
of  womien  and  children.  Without  further  warning,  about 
three  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  a cannonade 
of  one  hundred  pieces  opened  on  the  devoted  town  and  con- 
tinued without  interruption  until  ten  o’clock  that  niglit. 
Under  cover  of  their  guns,  the  British  landed  and  set  fire  to 
the  houses  at  several  places  near  the  water.  They  landed 
frequently,  but  were  repulsed  in  every  instance.  Once,  in- 
deed, they  reached  the  street  with  several  field  pieces,  but 
were  driven  back  with  considerable  loss.  In  the  meantime 
the  confiagration  spread  v.fith  amazing  rapidity,  and  the 
women  and  children,  seeking  to  escape,  were  subjected  to  the 
British  fire  and  some  of  them  were  killed.  For  two  days 
the  fire  raged,  and  nine-tenths  of  th.e  town  was  destroyed 
before  it  was  extinguished.  A midshipman  on  board  the 
British  ship  Otter  thus  describes  the  event : "The  detested 
town  of  Norfolk  is  no  more!  Its  destruction  happened  on 
New  Year’s  Day.  About  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
signal  was  given  from  th.e  Liverpool,  when  a dreadful 
cannonading  began  from  the  three  ships,  which  lasted  till 
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'twas  too  liot  for  the  rebels  to  stand  on  their  wharves.  Our  o 

boats  now  landed  and  set  fire  to  the  town  in  several  places. 

It  burne>l  iiercely  all  night  and  the  next  day;  nor  are  the 
ilaines  yet  extinguished ; but  no  more  of  Norfolk  remains 
than  about  twelve  houses,  which  escaped  the  flames.” 

A month  later  Colonel  Howe,  with  the  concurrence  of  his 
ofiicers,  visited  the  \drginia  convention,  then  sitting  at 
Williamsburg,  and  on  his  recommendation  that  body  directed 
tliat  the  remaining  houses,  only  twelve  in  number,  should  be 
destroyed.  In  Colonel  Howe's  encounters  with  the  British, 
although  his  forces  were  under  a long-protracted,  heavy 
cannonade,  he  lost  only  hve  or  six  men  wounded  and  none 
killed.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to  bear  himself  so  well  that 
notwithstanding  local  jealousies,  he  won  high  applause  and 
received  tlie  thanks  of  the  \drginia  convention,  while  gain- 
ing merited  distinction  for  himself  and  his  North  Carolina 
troops. 

Colonel  Hov/e  had  wdth  him  some  six  hundred  North 
Carolinians  on  this  dut}'  in  Vdrginia,  and  the  aid  given  so 
expeditiously  and  effectively  at  the  same  time  against  the 
Scovellites  at  the  south  and  Dunmore  at  the  north  estab- 
lished for  North  Carolina  an  enviable  reputation  throughout 
America. 

Measures  for  defence 

On  December  i8th  the  Provincial  Council  met  at  the  ^ ’ 
court-house  of  Johnston  County  in  its  second  session. 

It  was  now'  known  that  the  province  was  to  be  invaded  ; 
and  as  the  inhabitants  were  not  well  supplied  wuth  arms  and 
ammunition  for  defence,  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
make  and  repair  guns  and  to  purchase  munitions  of  war; 
and  the  delegates  in  the  Continental  Congress  were  directed 
to  send  powder,  drums,  colors  and  fifes  from  Philadel[)hia  c.  r.,  x, 
for  the  use  of  the  troops.  355 

W'aightstill  Avery,  one  of  the  members,  w'as  directed  to 
repair  to  South  Carolina  and  ol)tain  twenty  hundredweight 
of  gunpowder,  a supply  of  which  had  been  received  from 
abroad  by  that  province.  Pow'der  and  ammunition  l)clong- 
ing  to  tl)e  British  Government  luad  also  lieen  seized  in  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  apparently  Florida. 
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Because  of  the  necessity  to  continue  importations  an<i 
protect  vessels  enp-aged  in  such  commerce,  the  council  took 
steps  to  fit  out  three  armied  ships,  one  at  Wilmington,  one 
at  Xew  Bern,  and  one  at  Edenton,  and  gentlemen  at  eacii 

Importa- 

tions 

of  those  towns  were  appointed  to  charter  one  or  more  vessels, 
which  they  were  to  load  with  commodities  and 'send  abroad 
to  procure  arms  and  ammunition  for  che  province.  And 
renewed  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  at  home  an  additional 
suppi}-  of  arms  and  equipments.  It  v/as  ordered  that  two 
battalions  of  minute  men  should  be  embodied  in  the  district 
of  Salisbury,  one  of  them  to  be  under  Griffith  Rutherford, 
as  colonel,  and  the  other  to  be  commanded  by  Colonel 
Thomas  Polk.  It  was  also  directed  that  the  test  adopted  by 
the  Provincial  Congress  should  be  signed  by  all  the  minute 
men  and  militiamien,  and  it  v;as  recommended  that  no  person 
should  be  allowed  any  relief  against  a debtor  unless  ten  days 
previous  to  his  application  he  should  have  subscribed  the 
continental  association  and  the  test. 

Progress  of 
events 

Early  in  September  the  address  of  the  Continental  Congress 
urging  the  king  to  point  out  some  way  for  an  accommoda- 
tion was  presented  to  the  mdnistry  by  Governor  Penn. 
Three  days  later  Dartmouth  replied  that  to  it  no  answer 

Hope  of  rec- 
onciliation 

would  be  given ; while  in  a speech  from  the  tlirone  it  was 
declared  that  the  protestations  of  loyalty  were  meant  only 
to  deceive,  the  rebellious  vrar  being  carried  on  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  an  independent  empire.  When  informa- 
tion came  of  this  closing  of  the  door  to  all  hope  of  accom- 
modation tlie  colonists  were  profoundly  moved.  So  far  there 
had  been  no  purpose  to  separate.  All  that  fall  the  chaplains 
in  Washington’s  army  were  still  leading  their  troops  in 
prayer  “for  the  king.’’  In  December.  James  Hogg,  who  was 
attending  Pne  Continental  Congress  seeking  recognition  for 
Transylvania,  wrote  that  “the  famous  John  and  Sam  Adams’’ 
presented  this  difficulty : “There  seems  to  be  an  impro- 

C  R.,  X, 
373 

priety  in  embarrassing  our  reconciliation  with  anything  new  : 
and  the  taking  under  our  protection  a body  of  people  who 
have  acted  in  defiance  of  the  king’s  proclamations  will  be 
looked  on  as  a confirmation  of  that  independent  spirit  with 
which  we  are  daily  reproached.”  As  yet.  even  those  aggres- 
sive delegates  from  Massachusetts  were  unwilling  to  give 
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color  to  the  charge  that  they  favored  independence.^  To 
make  a reasonable  explanation  of  the  resort  to  arms  while 
professing  allegiance,  the  Whig  leaders  denounced  the 
efforts  to  deprive  the  colonists  of  their  constitutional  rights 
as  emanating  from  a profligate  ministry,  and  stigmatized 
those  who  opposed  the  American  cause  as  “tools  of,  the 
ministers/’  and  the  British  troops  were  known  as  ‘‘minis- 
terial troops.”  It  was  sought  to  emphasize  a distinction  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  ministry ; but,  indeed,  the  king  was 
more  determined  than  Lord  North,  an  amiable  man,  who  still 
hoped  for  some  accommodation.  George  III  was  of  an 
arbitrary  disposition.  Being  intent  to  free  himself  from 
the  great  Whig  leaders,  wflio  had  governed  ever  since  the 
house  of  Hanover  cam.e  to  the  throne,  he  had  placed  at  the 
head  of  affairs  Lord  North,  who  was  a Tory,  and  the  admin- 
istration at  this  period  was  conducted  by  Tories.  The  Par- 
liament w’’as  subservient,  but  the  people  were  greatly  divided. 
There  were  those  who  opposed  the  administration  for  politi- 
cal reasons  and  others  wdio  favored  America  for  industrial 
and  commercial  purposes.  iMen  like  Horace  AAlpole  con- 
sidered that  the  constitution  was  in  danger  from  the  despot- 
ism of  the  king,  and  that  the  preservation  of  British  liberty 
was  involved  in.  the  struggle  of  the  Americans  for  their  rights 
as  British  subjects : the  merchants  and  m.anufacturers  real- 
ized that  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  required  a cessation 
of  the  disturbance.  About  November  i,  1775,  Walpole 
WTOte : ‘‘The  ministers  have  only  provoked  and  united,  not 
intimidated,  wounded  or  divided,  America.  At  this  instant 
they  are  not  sure  that  the  king  has  a foot  of  dominion  left 
on  that  continent.”  “It  is  certain  that  the  camipaign  has 
answered  none  of  the  expectations  of  the  administration.  It 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  now  that  they  will  think  of  pacific 
measures.  They  have  even  talked  in  Parliament  of  treating. 
The  Parliament  grants  whatever  is  asked ; and  yet  a great 
alteration  has  happened  in  the  administration.  The  Duke 

♦After  the  event  John  Adams  claimed  that  he  favored  indepen- 
dence as  early  as  the  summer  of  1775.  The  question  in  such  cases 
is,  when  did  he  really  heyin  hy  acts  and  measures  to  promote  the 
cause?  When  did  he  seek  to  disseminate  views  favorable  to  the 
success  of  the  cause?  The  above  Ictti'r  indicates  that  neither  of 
the  Adamses  was  promoting  independence  early  in  December.  1775. 


The  Tory 
minisiry 
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in  England 
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of  Grafton  has  chang-ed  sides,  and  was  turned  out  last 
Friday.  Lord  Dartmouth  has  quitted  the  American  prov- 
ince and  taken  the  privy  seal.  Loiai  George  Germaine  i> 
made  secretary  of  state  for  Am.erica,  and  Lord  Weymouth 
has  taken  the  southern  province.  The  town  is  impatient  to 
see  whether  tins  change  of  men  implies  any  change  of  meas- 
ures. I do  not  see  why  it  should,  for  none  of  the  new 
mdnisters  have  ever  inclined  to  the  Americans ; and  I doubt 
whether  the  success  of  the  latter  will  make  them  have  a 
better  disposition  toward  the  present  administration.  They 
have  felt  their  strength,  and  experienced  how  much  less  hurt 
we  can  do  them  than  we  imagined.  If  they  have  such  ideas 
of  independence  as  have  been  imputed  to  them,  and  as  prob- 
ably some  ambitious  men  among  them  may  have,  we  have 
done  nothing  to  convince  them  that  their  plan  is  impracticable. 
. . . We  must  exhaust  our  men.  money,  navies  and  trade. 
These  are  the  four  trifling  articles  we  pay  to  the  old  scheme 
of  arbitrary  power.  When  will  the  kings  of  England  learn 
how  great  they  may  be  by  the  constitution  ; how  sure  of 
ruin  if  they  try  to  be  despotic?  Cannot  the  fate  of  the 
Stuarts  teach  even  the  house  of  Hanover  to  have  common 
sense  ?” 

Tories  and  Whigs 

On  December  24th  the  council  resolved  that,  “Whereas. 
Governor  Martin  hath  distributed  great  numbers  of  Tory 
pamphlets  in  the  western  parts  of  this  province,  where  the 
people  are  not  well  informed,’’  the  delegates  in  congress  be 
desired  to  secure  the  best  pamphlets  to  counteract  and  frus- 
trate the  wicked  and  diabolical  tools  of  a corrupt  ministry. 
Anterior  to  this  era  there  had  been  no  political  ditterence- 
among  the  colonists.  Tlie  king  and  the  ministers  had  since 
1688  been  Whigs  and  the  colonists  were  in  full  sym])athy 
with  the  administration.  But  when  George  III  broke  with 
the  Whigs  and  formed  the  first  Tory  ministry  under  Lord 
North,  and  the  measures  oppressive  to  America  were  de- 
vised, those  who  adhered  to  the  mini-try  and  allied  them- 
selves with  the  Tory  jiarty  became  Tories. 

The  other  inhabitants,  being  in  the  opposition,  naturally 
called  themselves  Whigs,  for  the  Whigs  in  England  violently 
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opposed  the  administration.  Thus  these  English  party  names 
were,  in  1775.  applicable  in  Amierica. 

Once  introduced  they  became  fixed  ; and  even  after  inde- 
pendence and  separation  became  the  object  of  the  struggle, 
the  revolutionists  still  called  themselves  Whigs.  Likewise 
the  adherents  of  the  Crown  continued  to  be  known  as  Tories, 
and  the  name  Tory  became  a term  of  odium  and  reproach, 
synonymous  with  detested  enmity  to  the  country:  the  Tories 
lieing  considered  traitors  and  hated  as  men  aiding  to  de- 
prive the  people  of  their  rights  and  liberties. 
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CHAPTER  XXVHI 

The  Provincial  Council,  1775-76 — Continued 

Martin  prepares  to  act. — He  sends  commission^;. — Tlie  rising. — The 
Western  patriots. — Caswell  marches. — At  Wilmington. — At  Cross 
Creek. — The  Tories  embody. — ^loore  at  Rockhsh. — McDonald 
marches. — Moore’s  Creek. — The  battle. — Death  of  Grady. — The 
Spoils. — Trouble  in  Currituck. — The  clbects  of  the  victory. — In  Vir- 
ginia.— In  North  Carolina. — Mary  Slocumb’s  ride. — Reports  of 
Caswell  and  Moore. 

Martin  prepares  to  act 

Early  in  December  Governor  Martin  sailed  for  Charles- 
ton. where  he  was  detained  a month,  returning  to  the  Cape 
P'ear  only  in  January.  Doubtless  his  conferences  there 
strengthened  his  purpose  to  embody  the  Loyalists  in  the 
interior.  His  original  design  had  been  to  send  a P>ritish 
battalion  to  Cumberland  as  a nucleus  around  wliich  the 
Highlanders  and  Regulators  should  centre ; but  no  British 
force  had  reached  him,  although  he  hatl  been  advised  that  a 
large  expedition  was  now  on  the  way  to  the  Cape  Fear. 
On  his  return  from  South  Carolina  some  of  the  Loyalists 
of  Brunswick  County  solicited  him  not  to  delay  longer,  rep- 
resenting “that  the  rebel  troops  were  weak  ; that  one-third 
of  them  had  not  been  provided  with  arms  ; that  they  were 
equally  deficient  of  ammunition,  and  that  the  people  were 
sore  under  their  new-fangled  government  and  had  a dispo- 
sition to  revolt : and  that  they  would  engage  in  a month's 
time  to  raise  two  or  three  thoiuand  men.”  iMajor  iMcLean 
had  gone  into  the  interior  with  instructions  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  men  that  might  be  relied  on:  and  now  the 
anxious  governor  conhded  a commission  to  a confidential 
messenger,  recommended  by  the  Brunswick  Loyalists,  to 
establish  the  concert  he  proposed  and  to  carry  necessary 
instructions  to  tlie  people  of  the  more  distant  counties.  At 
length  Major  McLean  brought  gratifying  assurances  that 
two  or  three  thousand  men.  one-half  of  them  well  armed, 
would  quickly  respond  to  his  calk  This  organization  exteiuled 
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from  Surry  County  to  Brunswick,  and  the  plan  promised  A 

good  hope  of  success.  Again  iMcLean  was  despatched  with 
powers  to  proper  persons  to  raise  and  embody  men  and 
with  orders  to  press  down  to  Brunswick  by  February  I5tli; 
and  soon  came  a verbal  message  ‘‘that  tlie  Loyalists  were  in 
high  spirits  and  very  fast  collecting;  that  they  assured  them- 
selves of  being  six  thousand  strong,  well  furnislied  with 
wagons  and  horses  : that  they  intended  to  post  one  thousand 
at  Cross  Creek,  and  with  the  rest  would  take  possession  of 
Wilmington  by  February  25th  at  farthest.”  By  these  emis- 
saries  commissions  were  conveyed  to  the  McDonalds  and 
other  Scotch  leaders  in  Cumberland  and  Anson;  to  John  c.  r„  x, 
Pyle,  of  the  county  of  Chatham  ; to  William  Fields.  James 
Blunter,  Saymore  York,  and  others,  of  Guilford ; Samuel 
Br}an  and  others,  of  Rowan;  Gideon  Wright  and  James 
Gl\n,  of  Surry;  Paul  Barringer,*  of  Mecklenburg;  klichael 
Flolt,  of  Orange;  and  Philemon  Havvkins,  of  Bute.*  These 
and  their  associates  were  to  erect  the  king’s  standard  and 
array  his  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  in  their  respective 
counties,  forming  them  into  companies  of  fift\-  men  each, 
and  with  authority  to  commission  the  company  officers.  The 
preliminary  arrangements  having  been  secretly  made,  the 
Loyalists  soon  were  all  astir. 

Now  the  mission  of  Donald  ^McDonald  and  xYlexander 
McLeod,  who  had  reached  New  Bern  the  previous  June, 
became  known.  The  first  had  an  appointment  as  brigadier- 
general  and  the  latter  as  colonel  in  the  British  army,  and 
they  had  been  sent  by  General  Gage  to  organize  not  merely 
an  insurrectionary  force,  but  a division  of  Loyalists  in  the  . 
interior  of  North  Carolina  for  service  in  any  part  of 
America.  At  this  crisis  General  ^IcDonald  took  the  chief 
command,  by  virtue  of  his  commission.  Allan  McDonald, 
the  husband  of  Flora,  was  appointed  by  Governor  2^Iartin 
to  a subordinate  position,  but  the  highest  in  his  gift.  He 
was  a man  of  great  intluence  and  high  station  among  his 
countrymen.  As  Boswell  saw  him  on  his  native  heath,  just 
prior  to  his  departure  for  America,  he  was  the  bt\iu  idt'al 
of  a Highland  chieftain — rif  graceful  mien  and  manly  looks; 

"^Barriiiger  and  Hawkins  did  not  accept  these  commi.ssions,  but 
were  Whigs.  Hoit  and  Hunter  later  took  the.  oath. 
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‘‘he  had  his  tartan  plaid  thrown  about  him,  a lare^e  1)1;. 
bonnet,  with  a knot  of  blue  ribbons,  , . . and  brown  ccKn, 

. . . and  tartan  waistcoat  with  gold  buttons,  ...  a blun' 
hlibeg,  and  tartan  hose:  ...  jet  black  hair  tied  behiivi: 
...  a large,  stately  man,  with  a steady,  sensible  countc 
nance,’*  then  near  fifty  years  of  age;  a man, "indeed,  wlc- 
might  well  have  swayed  his  countrymen  to  any  enterpri-e 
His  wdfe,  who  beyond  her  romantic  career  had  also  a pre-- 
ence  both  notable  and  attractive,  vied  with  her  husband  in 
manifestations,  of  enthusiasm  and  devoted  loyalty.  She  ac- 
companied ^McDonald  on  horseback  m arousing  the  Scotch 
to  action,  visiting  the  camp  and  exerting  all  of  her  persuasive 
powers  in  rallying  the  people  to  the  standard. 

The  entire  territory  between  the  Cape  Fear  and  Haw  on 
the  east  and  the  waters  of  the  Yadkin  on  the  west,  inhab- 
ited largely  by  the  Highlanders  and  Regulators,  was  per- 
meated by  loyal  influences,  and  a close  association  existefi 
between  the  chieftains  of  the  Scotchmen  and  the  leaders  oi 
those  whom  Governor  Martin  distinguished  as  ‘‘the  country 
people.”  Both  responded  with  alacrity  to  the  call  of  tlic 
governor,  and  there  was  general  co-operation  throughout 
that  entire  region.  The  Tories  of  Bladen  and  Surry  and 
Guilford  as  well  as  the  Highlanders  of  Cumberland  and 
Anson  prepared  for  the  march  and  were  organized  into 
companies  by  their  local  officers. 

x\t  length,  on  February  5th,  there  having  been  a confer- 
ence of  the  leaders,  Donald  McDonald  issued  his  manifesto 
as  the  commanding  general,  inviting  all  to  repair  to  his 
Majesty’s  royal  standard  to  be  erected  at  Cross  Creek. 

The  movement  then  began.  Secret  at  its  inception,  it  now 
was  open,  and  was  at  once  discovered  by  vigilant  Whigs. 
Messengers  were  immediately  despatched  to  give  warning  to 
the  patriot  leaders.  It  was  quickly  known  in  Salisbury, 
where  the  district  Committee  of  Safety  met  on  February  6th. 
and  issued  orders  to  the  county  committees  to  embody  and 
send  forward  their  minute  men  and  militia. 


The  western  patriots  act 

The  committee  of  Rowan,  meeting  on  the  same  day,  urged 
the  disaffected  in  the  forks  of  the  Yadkin  to  peace,  now 
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.it  this  time,  “when  the  friends  of  American  liberty  in  these 
S(>nthern  colonies  are  determine<i,  by  tlie  assistance  of 
Almii^hty  God,  at  th.e  hazard  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  to 
quell  an  insurrection  of  the  blackest  nature,  fomented  and 
-ii[)ported  by  the  arts  of  wicked  and  abandoned  men  in  the 
verv  bosom  of  this  country”;  and  the  committee  “appointed 
Monday,  February  14th,  as  a day  of  public  fasting,  humilia- 
tion and  pra}'er  in  this  country,  and  recommended  that  it  be 
religiously  observed.” 

Three  days  later  the  Tryon  committee  hastily  convened, 
and,  pursuant  to  the  directions  of  the  district  committee, 
resolved  that  each  captain  should  detail  one-third  of  the 
effective  m.en  in  his  district  and  march  to  suppress  the  insur- 
rection. In  every  part  of  the  province  the  same  zeal  was 
manifested.  There  was  no  hesitation.  The  action  of  the 
Whigs  was  quick  and  determined.  At  the  west  they  collected 
at  Charlotte.  Salisbury,  and  Hillsboro. 

Thomas  Person  vcrote  from  Plillsboro  on  February  12th, 
saying:  ‘‘Tilings  miOve  very  well  in  this  place.  The  advo- 
cates for  liberty  seem  very  numerous,  and  by  what  we  hear, 
their  enemies  are  likely  to  prove  but  few  in  number.  In 
short,  we  hear  that  they  are  mostly  dispersed  up  ahead.  . . . 
Tis  said  that  the  Scotch  in  Cumberland  are  making  head. 
. . . The  forces  will  move  from  here,  ’tis  thought,  to-morrow 
for  Chatham  County,  toward  Cross  Creek.” 

The  Loyalists  in  Surry  appear  to  have  been  speedily  dis- 
persed by  the  active  Whigs  of  that  county.  In  Guilford, 
Colonel  James  kiartin  assembled  the  W'higs  at  the  “Cross 
Roads,”  but  the  Tories  resolutely  pressed  on.  A company 
of  which  Samuel  Devirmy.  one  of  the  former  Regulators,  was 
the  head,  being  opposed  by  Captain  Dent,  killed  him.  James 
Lowe  and  Robert  Adams  were  particularly  charged  with 
firing  th.e  fatal  shots.  It  thus  appears  that  Captain  Dent 
was  the  hrst  North  Carolinian  to  fall  in  the  contest. 

An  express  carrying  intelligence  that  the  Loyalists  were 
embodying,  and  had  on  the  5th  begun  to  march  to  Cross 
Creek,  was  receive- 1 by  the  district  Committee  of  Safety  of 
New  Bern  on  the  loth.  The  committee  immcvliately  directed 
Colonel  Caswell  to  march  with  his  minute  men  to  suppress 
the  insurrection,  and  the  colonels  of  Dobbs,  Johnston.  Pitt, 
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and  Craven  were  ordered  to  raise  the  militia  of  tho>;‘ 
counties  and  join  Caswell.  Similarly,  the  patriot  forces  m 
Mecklenburg  and  Rowan,  in  Granville  and  Bute,  in  the 
Hillsboro  district  and  on  the  Cape  Fear,  were  put  in  rapid 
motion.  The  militia  and  minute  men  of  Surry,  Guilfoni, 
Orange,  and  Chatham,  under  Colonel  Thackstan,  also  hur- 
ried to  the  scene  of  operations. 

On  the  9th  the  express  conveying  the  intelligence  of  the 
insurrection  reached  Wilmington.  There  the  greatest  ac- 
tivity prevailed.  All  vied  in  enthusiastic  ardor.  Colonel 
^loore  issued  orders  to  prepare  for  marching  against  the 
insurgents.  The  artillery  was  to  be  equipped,  the  companies 
armed,  wagons  supplied  for  transporting  the  provisions.  For 
eighty  hours  there  was  severe,  unremitting  service,  night  and 
day,  making  preparations.  At  length.,  being  ready.  Colonel 
Moore,  with  his  regulars  and  artillery,  moved  toward  Cross 
Creek,  being  joined  on  his  route  by  the  Bladen  militia.  Four 
days  later  he  was  followed  by  the  two  companies  of  minute 
men  of  XTw  Hanover  under  Colonel  Lillington  and  Colonel 
Ashe's  independent  rangers,  while  Colonel  Purviance  re- 
mained with  his  militia  for  the  defence  of  the  town.  On  the 
14th  the  Cruicer  sloop-of-war  with  a tender  passed  Bruns- 
wick, and,  fearing  an  attack,  m.any  inhabitants  of  Wilming- 
ton moved  out,  carrying  the  women  and  children,  and  breast- 
works were  thrown  up  on  the  principal  streets  and  wharves 
and  on  the  hills  above  and  below  the  town.  Quickly  there 
came  Captain  Clinton’s  company  of  minute  men  from 
Duplin,  a minute  company  from  Onslow,  and  a part  of  the 
militia  from,  Onslow  under  Colonel  Cray,  and  fifty  men  from 
Brunswick  under  Major  Quince.  These  all  assisted  in  com- 
pleting the  breastworks,  mounting  the  swivels  and  pre- 
paring fire  rafts.  The  Cniizcr,  however,  made  no  attack  on 
the  town,  but  tried  to  pass  up  the  Clarendon  River  into  the 
Northwest,  with  the  intention  of  meeting  the  Loyalists  on 
their  way  down  and  protecting  their  provision  boats  from 
Cross  Creek. 

The  attempt,  however,  was  abortive.  Riflemen  on  shore 
attacked  the  men  from  the  Cniizcr  whenever  they  landed, 
and  the  water  not  being  sufficient  for  the  vessel  to  pass,  she 
again  fell  below  the  island. 
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LOYALISTS  RENDEZVOUS 


At  Cross  Creek 

Cross  Creek  had  for  months  been  greatly  disturbed. 
There  a few  sterling  Whigs  lived  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
'Tory  element.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  movement  Rob- 
ert Rowan  had  formed  an  independent  company,  and  patri- 
otically sought  to  determine  the  action  of  the  community, 
luit  there  the  Tory  leaders  held  their  meetings  and  resolved 
upon  their  course.  The  first  rendezvous  was  appointed  at 
Cross  Hill,  near  Carthage,  in  Moore  County,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5th:  and  thence  the  companies  moved  to  Campbellton. 
Colonel  Thomas  Rutherford,  who  at  the  previous  congress 
had  been  chosen  colonel  of  the  county,  proved  unfaithful, 
and  gave  in  his  adherence  to  the  royal  cause.  He  called  for 
a general  muster  on  the  12th.  I^Iany,  however,  would  not 
obey.  To  arouse  them,  on  the  next  day  he  issued  a flaming 
manifesto,  entreating,  beseeching,  and  commanding  the 
people  to  join  the  king's  army.  Cdn  the  i6th  tlie  converging 
columns  began  to  arrive,  and  Peter  Hay  bore  the  royal 
standard  from  Campbellton  to  Cross  Creek,  where  it  was 
formally  erected.  Now  regiments  came  in  from  Anson, 
Chatham,  Guilford,  and  Bladen,  and  companies  from  Orange 
and  Rowan  and  other  communities.  The  entire  number  of 
Loyalists  then  assembling  at  Cross  Creek  was  variously  esti- 
mated at  between  thirty-five  hundred  and  five  thousand  men. 
Colonel  Cotton,  of  Anson,  and  other  leaders  asserted  that 
there  would  be  five  thousand  of  the  Regulators  in  addition  to 
the  Highlanders.  But  it  had  been  given  out  that  Governor 
Martin  was  at  Campbellton  with  a thousand  British  regulars 
to  receive  them,  and  this  report  had  given  an  impetus  to  the 
movement.  On  approaching  their  encampment  the  state- 
ment was  found  to  be  without  foundation,  and  large  num- 
bers abandoned  the  cause.  Deceived  in  one  matter,  the  Reg- 
ulators lost  confidence  in  all  other  representations  made  by 
their  leaders,  and  hundreds  retired. 

General  McDonald,  who  ha«l  fought  at  Culloden  and  at 
Bunker  Hill,  was.  however,  resolute,  and,  notwithstanding 
this  defection,  marshalled  his  forces,  preparing  to  take  up 
his  route  to  the  seacoast.  There  were  two  main  roads,  one 
on  the  south,  of  the  river  to  Brunswick  and  the  other  crossing 
Corbett’s  Ferry  on  the  Black  and  leading  to  Wilmington. 
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}\IcDonalf^l  moved  forward  some  four  miles  on  the  fornuT 
and  rested,  awaiting  developments.  On  reaching  the  vicin- 
ity, Colonel  ?\Ioore,  understanding  that  tlie  Loyalists  would 
proceed  by  the  former,  took  post  at  Rockiish  Creek,  four 
miles  below  McDonald’s  camp,  and  held  that  pass.  There 
he  was  quickly  joined  by  Rowan  and  sixty  Wliigs  from 
Cross  Creek,  and  later  was  reinforced  by  Lillington  and 
Ashe  and  by  Colonel  Kenan  with  the  Duplin  militia,  increas- 
ing his  numbers  to  fifteen  hundred.  In  the  meanwhile 
Colonel  Thackston  and  Colonel  iMartin  were  rapidly  ap- 
proaching from  the  west  ^vith  still  larger  reinforcements. 
On  February  19th  General  ^McDonald  addressed  a communi- 
cation to  iMoore  enclosing  the  governor’s  proclamation, 
offering  free  pardon  and  indemnity  for  all  past  transgres- 
sions if  the  colonel  and  his  officers  would  lay  down  their 
arms  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  “otherwise  he  sliotild 
consider  them  as  traitors  and  take  necessary  steps  to  con- 
quer and  subdue  them.”  iVIoore  replied  that  he  would  give 
a more  particular  an-wer  the  next  day,  when  he  would  per- 
haps have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  with  Colonel  3>Iar- 
tin,*  then  in  the  neighborhood.  It  appears  tlrat  he  souglit  to 
prolong  the  correspondence  tliat  iNlartin  and  Thackston 
might  arrive.  On  the  night  of  the  20th,  the  defection  nf 
the  Loyalists  continuing — indeed,  two  companies  of  Cotton's 
regiment  deserted  in  a body  and  ^McDonald  having  infor- 
mation of  Caswell's  near  approach  from  the  east,  the  astute 
British  general  resolved  to  wait  no  longer,  and  under  cover 
of  darkness  he  crossed  tlie  river  and  took  the  upper  road  for 
Wilmington.  At  best  he  would  have  only  Caswell  to  con- 
tend with,  and  he  thought  to  easily  overcome  that  detach- 
ment. Moore,  on  learning  of  the  movement,  directed 
Thackston  and  IMartin  to  take  possession  of  Cross  Creek, 
and.ordered  Caswell  to  return  and  hold  Corbett's  Ferry  over 
the  Black,  while  Lillington  and  Ashe  were  hurrici  by  a 
forced  march  to  reinforce  Caswell  if  possible,  but  if  not.  to 
take  possession  of  Moore’s  Creek  Bridge  on  the  same  road, 
but  nearer  to  Wilmington.  In  the  meantime,  as  it  was  ap- 
prehended that  McDonald  miglit  attempt  to  pass  through 

*Licntcnaru-Colone!  Alexarulcr  Martin,  of  the  Rcjjulars.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel James  Martin,  of  the  m.iitia,  uas  with  Thack.ston. 
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Duplin,  pursuing'  a route  still  farther  to  tlie  eastward,  the 
bridges  in  that  county  were  partly  demolished.  Colonel  Cray 
I'lOlding  back  Sailer’s  company  for  that  duty,  and  the  inliab- 
itants  being  ready  to  destroy  tlie  others  if  necessary  to 
obstruct  tlie  march  of  the  Tories.  At  Wilmington.  Colonel 
I’urviance  was  all  activity,  and  to  arrest  their  boats,  should 
they  descend  the  river,  he  threw  a bc>om  across  the  stream 
at  31ount  Misery,  four  miles  above  the  town,  and  stationed 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men  there,  while  with  another  de- 
tachmwnt  he  held  the  pass  of  Heron's  Bridge,  ten  miles  out 
on  the  northeast  branch.  Having  despatched  his  orders  to 
intercept  the  progress  of  the  Tory  column,  kloore  hastened 
to  Elizabethtown,  hoping  to  strike  ^McDonald  on  his  route 
to  Corbett’s  Ferry  or  to  fall  in  his  rear  and  surround  him. 
McDonald  vias  a very  competent  commander,  resourceful, 
and  determined.  Failing  to  overtake  Caswell,  he  departed 
from  the  regular  road,  raised  a flat  that  had  been  sunk  in 
Black  River  some  hve  miles  above  Corbett's  Ferry,  quickly 
erected  a bridge  and  passed  that  stream.  Because  of  this 
movement,  i^doore  ordered  Caswell  to  retire  to  kloore’s 
Creek,  and  himself  hurried  toward  that  point. 


The  battle  of  Moore’s  Creek  Bridge 

Lillington.  unable  to  make  a junction  with  Caswell,  fell 
down  the  river  in  boats,  and  took  post  at  Moore’s  Creek 
Bridge,  and  threw  up  some  entrenchments  near  by ; but  later 
he  abandoned  th.at  position,  moved  farther  back,  and  erected 
other  entrenclunents.  which  he  strengthened  with  a few 
pieces  of  light  artillery.  Toward  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 26th  Caswell  also  arrived  at  the  bridge,  and  after 
he  had  crossed  it  the  planks  were  removed.  Ble  placed  his 
troops  in  a position  farther  off  than  that  occupied  by  Lilling- 
ton, who  remained  on  the  ground  where  he  had  entrenched. 
The  Highlanders  and  some  two  hundred  Regulators  reached 
the  samie  vicinity  that  night.  General  ^IcDonald  lay  ill  at  a 
farmer's  house,  and  in  camp  a council  was  held  to  determine 
whether  an  assault  should  be  made  or  a detour  attempted. 
Mcl^eod,  a trained  soldier,  who  had  left  his  britie  (a 
daughter  of  Flora  iMcDonald)  at  the  altar  in  haste  to  do  duty 
for  his  king,  doubted;  McLean,  adventurous,  spirited,  a 
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veritable  “spitfire/’  emphatically  demanded  courag-eon> 
action.  “\\"ell,”  exclaimed  McLeod,  as  he  closed  the  council, 
“at  diawn  to-morrow  we  will  prove  who  is  the  coward.”  In 
the  early  morning-  their  advance  crossed  the  stream,  and 
observing  the  first  entrenchmients  unoccupied,  supposed  the 
road  was  open.  Their  commander,  IMcLeod,  loudly  calling 
on  them  to  follow,  dashed  forward  ; but  the  artillery  and 
riflemen  at  once  opened  a murderous  fire,  and  the  unexpected 
and  destructive  volley  drove  back  the  head  of  the  column, 
thirty  falling  on  the  ground  and  a number  of  others  into 
the  stream.  The  gallant  Mcl.eod  himself  was  pierced  b\ 
twenty  balls.  i^dcLean  survived,  in  after  life  sedate,  sad- 
dened by  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  bridegroom  of  an  hour. 
A detachment  was  now  thrown  by  Caswell,  the  commanding 
officer,  across  the  creek,  and  it  resolutely  attacked  the  dis- 
ordered Tories,  who,  having  lost  their  leaders,  soon  gave 
way  and  fled.  In  a few  moments  the  battle  was  over.  A 
great  victory  was  won.  The  insurrection  was  suppressed 
by  one  sharp  blow  and  the  peril  that  threatened  the  province 
■was  averted.  Happily,  the  patriot  force  escaped  with  but 
little  loss.  Two  men  were  wounded,  one  of  them,  however, 
to  the  death — John  Grady,  of  Duplin,  the  first  North  Caro- 
linian recorded  in  history  to  yield  his  life  on  a contested 
battlefield  in  the  war  for  independence. 

Routed,  the  Highlanders  cpiickly  dispersed,  leaving  their 
general,  then  quite  ill.  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Eight 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  insurgents  were  captured,  among 
them  many  of  their  officers.  Besides  there  fell  into  the 
possession  of  the  Whigs  three  hundred  and  fifty  guns  and 
shot  bags,  one  hundred  and  fifty  swords  and  dirks,  fifteen 
hundred  excellent  rifles,  two  medicine  chests,  fresh  from 
England,  one  of  them  valued  at  ^300  sterling;  a box  of 
guineas,  found  secreted  in  a stable  at  Cross  Creek,  reported 
to  be  worth  £15.000  sterling,  and  thirteen  wagons  with  tlieir 
horses — a fortunate  addition  to  the  slender  supj)lics  of  the 
provincial  army.  For  some  days  detachments  of  the  Whig 
troops  were  occupied  in  scouring  the  country,  arresting  the 
Loyalists  and  disarming  them.  Among  those  taken  were 
Colonel  John  Pyle,  four  of  the  Fields  family.  James  Hunter. 
Saymore  York,  Rev.  George  Micklejohn,  Colonel  Ruther- 
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ford,  of  Cumberland,  and  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Regu- 
lators, as  well  as  the  McDonalds  and  other  chiefs  of  the 
rliglilanders. 

The  council  in  session 

President  Harnett,  in  view  of  the  insurrection,  had  con- 
vened the  Provincial  Council  at  New  Bern  on  February  27tli, 
and  the  body  was  in  session  when  information  was  received 
of  the  death  blow  given  to  the  movement  of  the  Loyalists. 
Colonel  Caswell,  being  senior  in  rank  to  Colonel  Lillington, 
despatched  information  of  his  victory,  and  Colonel  Moore 
made  a detailed  report  to  President  Harnett  of  the  entire 
campaign.  At  once  the  council  adopted  resolutions  return- 
ing thanks  “to  Colonel  James  Moore  and  all  the  brave 
officers  and  soldiers  of  every  denomination  for  their  late 
very  important  services  rendered  their  country  in  effectually 
suppressing  the  late  daring  and  dangerous  insurrection  of 
the  Highlanders  and  Regulators.”  Equally  good  accounts 
being  received  of  Howe's  fine  conduct  in  \drginia,  the  coun- 
cil, with  just  pride  in  the  glorious  achievements  of  North 
Carolinians,  rendered  thanks  “in  the  fullest  and  most  hon- 
orable terms  to  Colonel  Howe  and  all  the  brave  officers  and 
soldiers  under  his  command  for  tlieir  spirited  conduct,  hav- 
ing acquitted  themselves  greatly  to  the  honor  and  good  of 
their  country.”  But  in  that  hour  of  rejoicing  there  was 
also  need  for  action.  The  scattered  insurgents  were  to  be 
apprehended,  and  all  suspected  of  Toryism  were  required 
to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  not  under  any  pretence  what- 
ever oppose  the  measures  of  the  continental  or  provincial 
congresses. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  rising  on  the  Cape  Fear, 
disaffection  manifested  itself  in  Currituck,  doubtless  stimu- 
lated by  the  efforts  of  Governor  Dunmore  in  Virginia.  The 
militia  of  Bertie,  iMartin  and  some  other  counties  were 
marched  to  suppress  it ; and  the  council  on  March  2(1  re- 
turned the  warmest  thanks  to  Colonel  William  Williams 
and  the  other  gentlemen,  officers,  and  soldiers  from  the 
counties  of  iMartin  and  Bertie  for  their  readiness  and  spirited 
conduct  in  marching  against  the  enennes  of  their  country ; 
and  the  congress  later  miade  a considerable  appropriation  to 
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pay  the  militia  of  Bute,  led  by  Colonel  Hawkins  against  the 
insurgents  during  the  “late  Currituck  expedition.*’ 

It  being  known  that  a British  army  was  on  its  wav  to 
the  South,  the  Continental  Congress  had  recommended  the 
Provincial  Council  to  confer  with  tlte  authorities  of  \dr- 
ginia  and  of  South  Carolina  to  devise  means  of  defence ; 
and  Sam  Johnston,  Thom;as  Jones,  and  Thomas  Person  were 
directed  to  go  to  Virginia,  and  Abner  Nasli  and  John 
Kinchen  to  Charleston,  to  consult  on  measures  for  the  secur- 
ity of  these  colonies.  As  additional  troops  would  certainly 
be  needed.  Colonel  Polk  and  iMajor  Phifer  were  directed  to 
recruit  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  form  a new  con- 
tinental regiment : and  congress  was  called  to  meet  at  Hali- 
fax on  April  2cl. 

The  effects  of  the  victory 

Governor  Martin  was  greatly  disconcerted  by  this  ending 
of  the  movement  from  which  he  had  hoped  so  much  : but  he 
was  not  discouraged,  and  attributed  the  falling  off  of  the 
country  people  from  the  enterprise  to  their  disappointment 
in  finding  that  a deception  had  been  practised  on  them  by 
the  representation  that  he  himself  with  one  thousand  regu- 
lars was  at  Cross  Creek.  He  still  expected  that  if  such  a 
force  were  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  thousands  of  Loyal- 
ists would  flock  to  his  standard,  and  he  represented  to  the 
ministry  “that  the  little  check  tlie  Loyalists  have  received 
will  not  have  any  extensive  ill  consequences.  All  is  recover- 
able by  a body  of  troops  penetrating  into  the  country.” 

And  so.  indeed,  it  was.  The  Loyalists,  though  disheart- 
ened, generally  remained  faithful  to  the  Crown.  Disarmed 
and  deprived  of  their  leaders,  many  of  whom  had  been  cap- 
tured and  confined,  they  had  no  heart  to  undertake  any  new 
movement,  but  thousands  of  them  continued  during  the  long 
years  of  the  struggle  unfriendly  to  the  American  cause  and 
devoted  adherents  of  Great  Britain. 

On  the  Vdu’gs  the  victory  had  a potent  effect.  It  animated 
them  witli  hope,  established  confidence  in  their  prowess,  and 
added  fuel  to  the  fires  of  patriotism.  Their  sjurit  ran  high. 
“You  never  knew  the  like  in  your  life  for  true  patriotism.” 
wrote  a North  Carolinian  to  his  correspondent  in  IMiiladel- 
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phla,  and  the  newspapers  teemed  Vvdth  the  details  of  the 
iwilliant  victory.  Another  Carolinian,  writing  to  the 
Remembrancer,  said  : 


It  is  inconceivable  to  imagine  what  joy  tliis  event  has  diffused 
through  this  province : the  importance  of  which  is  heightened  by 
Clinton  and  L.ord  William  Campbell's  being  now  in  Cape  Fear.-.  . . 
How  amazing!}'  mortified  must  they  pro\e  in  finding  that  ...  in 
less  than  fifteen  days  [we]  could  turn  out  more  than  ten  thousand 
independent  gentlemen  volunteers.  . . . Since  I was  born  I never 
heard  of  so  universal  an  ardor  for  fighting  prevailing,  and  so  per- 
fect a union  among  all  degrees  of  men.  ...  I think  the  province 
will  and  ought  to  call  for  hostages  from  the  Regulators  and  High- 
landers to  be  safely  kept  in  some  other  province,  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  a rescue,  during  the  present  commotions. 


The  spirit  of 
the  \\  hij^s 


S.  R..  XI. 
236,  2S7 


Independence 

Ten  months  had  passed  since  the  clash  of  arms  at  Lexing- 
ton had  roused  the  passion  of  the  patriots,  and  now  Moore’s 
Creek  brought  joy  throughout  the  colonies. 

The  ease  with  which  a well-devised  and  widely  extended 
insurrection  had  been  quellerl  excited  an  ardor  that  stirred 
the  Revolutionists  from  the  seaboard  to  the  mountains.  The 
iron  had  entered  into  their  souls  in  tlie  time  of  peril,  and 
now  in  the  exultation  and  rejoicing  tliere  was  mingled  a in 
higher  resolve,  and  suddenly  the  nature  of  the  contest 
changed.  Theretofore  reconciliation  had  been  desired  ; now, 
as  if  by  magic,  the  watchword  became  independence,  and 
the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  the  people  were  centred  on 
entire  ami  final  separation.  Xo  longer  as  British  subjects, 
but  as  American  freemen,  tliey  dared  the  hazard  of  the 
struggle. 

Similar  experiences,  perhaps,  worked  a like  result  in  \dr-  Frothing- 
ginia.  In  April  a great  change  was  noted  in  that  province.  Rise  of  the 
Whereas  in  March  the  V^irginians  were  not  favorable  to 
independence,  in  Vpril  tlicv  were  almost  unanimous  for  it. 

A letter  written  from  Halifax  about  the  middle  of  April, 
which  may  be  attributed  to  BIo<aper,  who  had  just  arrived 
from  Philadelphia,  says  : 

I arrived  here  after  a tedious  journey.  .As  I came  through  Vir- 
ginia, I found  the  inhabitants  desirous  to  be  indepeiidem  from 
Britain.  However,  they  were  willing  to  submit  their  opinion  on  the 
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subject  to  whatever  the  general  congress  should  determine.  Noriii 
Carolina  by  far  exceeds  them,  occasioned  by  the  great  fatigue, 
trouble  and  danger  the  people  here  have  undergone  for  some  time 
past.  Gentlemen  of  the  first  fortune  in  the  province  have  marched 
as  common  soldiers,  and,  to  encourage  and  give  spirit  to  the  men, 
have  footed  it  the  v/hole  time.  Lord  Cornwallis  with  seven  regiments 
is  expected  to  visit  us  every  day.  Clinton  is  now  in  Cape  Fear  with. 
Governor  IManin.  who  has  about  forty  sail  of  vessels,  armed  and  un- 
armed, waiting  his  arrival.  The  Highlanders  and  Regulators  are 
not  to  be  trusted.  Governor  Martin  has  coaxed  a number  of  slaves 
to  leave  their  masters  in  the  lower  parts ; everything  base  an<l 
wicked  is  practised  by  him.  These  things  have  wholly  changed 
the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  that  are  friends  to 
liberty.  All  regard  or  fondness  for  the  king  or  nation  of  Britain  is 
gone : a total  separation  is  what  they  want.  Independence  is  the 
word  most  used.  They  ask  if  it  is  possible  that  any  colony,  after 
what  has  passed,  can  wish  for  a reconciliation.  The  Convention 
have  tried  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  people  at  large.  I am  told  that 
in  many  counties  there  is  not  one  dissenting  voice.’*' 

Mary  Slocumb’s  ride 

1 here  is  recorded  a picturesque  narrative  that  illustrates 
tlie  furor  which  pervaded  the  entire  A\'hiij  section  when  the 
fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers  of  the  families  hurried  out 
to  meet  the  Tories  in  February,  1776.  \\*ar  had  never  be- 

fore visited  that  section,  but  now  was  at  their  very  doors. 
Its  unknown  terrors  inflamed  the  imagination  and  disturbed 
every  household.  Anxiety  pervaded  every  heart.  The  men 
courageously  marched  to  the  front,  the  women  suffered 
dreadful  solicitude.  Mrs.  Mary  Slocumb.  the  wife  of 
Captain  Ezekiel  Slocumb,  gave  this  account  of  the  experi- 
ence that  befell  her.  Their  residence  was  on  Xeuse  River, 
in  what  is  now  Wayne  County : “The  men  all  left  on  Sunday 
morning.  iMore  than  eighty  went  from  this  house  with  my 
husband.  . . . They  got  oft*  in  high  spirits,  every  man  step- 
ping high  and  light.  And  I slept  soundly  and  quietly  that 
night,  and  worked  hard  all  the  next  day ; but  I kept  thinking 
where  they  had  got  to — liow  far,  where,  and  how  many 
Regulators  and  Tories  they  would  meet ; and  I could  not 
keep  myself  from  the  study.  I went  to  bed  at  the  usual 

*The  name  of  the  writer  of  this  letter  is  not  stated,  but  from 
internal  evidence  the  author  attributes  it,  without  doubt,  to  Hooper. 
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rime.  . . . As  I lay — whether  waking  or  sleeping  I know 
!i(»t — I had  a dream,  yet  it  was  not  all  a dream.  I saw  dis- 
tinctly a body  wrapped  in  my  husband's  guard  cloak,  bloody, 
dead,  and  others  dead  and  wounded  on  the  ground.  ...  I 
<aw  them  plainly  and  distinctly.  I uttered  a cry  and  sprang 
to  my  feet  on  the  floor ; and  so  strong  was  the  impression  on 
my  mind  that  I ru sited  in  the  direction  the  vision  appeared. 
. . . The  Are  in  the  room  gave  little  light,  and  I gazed  in 
every  direction  to  catch  another  glimpse  of  the  scene.  . . . 
If  ever  I felt  fear  it  was  at  that  moment.  Seated  on  the  bed, 
I reflected  . . . and  said  aloud,  T must  go  to  him.’  ...  I 
went  to  the  stable,  saddled  my  mare — as  fleet  and  easy  a nag 
as  ever  travelled — and  in  one  minute  we  were  tearing  down 
the  road  at  full  speed.  . . . T knew  the  general  route  our 
little  army  expected  to  take,  and  had  followed  them  without 
hesitation.”  All  night  long  she  rode  through  the  piney  for- 
ests of  Duplin  and  New  Hanover  counties.  Then  continuing, 
she  said:  “About  sunrise  I came  upon  a group  of  women 

and  children  standing  and  sitting  by  the  roadside,  each  one 
of  them  showing  the  same  anxiety  of  mind  I felt.  . . . 
Again  was  I skimming  over  the  ground  through  a country 
thinly  settled,  and  very  poor  and  swampy,  . . . when  I 
heard  a sound  like  thunder,  which  I knew  must  be  cannon. 
It  was  the  first  time  I ever  heard  a cannon.  I stopped  still, 
when  presently  the  cannon  thundered  again.  The  battle 
was  then  fighting.  ...  I could  hear  muskets ; I could  hear 
rifles ; I could  hear  shouting.  I spoke  to  my  mare,  and 
dashed  on  in  the  direction  of  the  firing  and  the  shouts,  now 
louder  than  ever.  ...  A few  yards  from  the  road,  under  a 
cluster  of  trees,  were  lying  perhaf)s  twenty  men.  They  were 
the  wounded.  I knew  the  spot,  the  very  trees,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  men  I knew  as  if  I had  seen  it  a thousand  times. 
I had  seen  it  all  night.  I saw  all  at  once ; but  in  an  instant 
my  whole  soul  was  centred  in  one  spot,  for  there,  wrapped 
in  his  bloody  guard  cloak,  was  my  husband’s  body!  How 
I passed  the  few  yards  from  my  saddle  to  the  place  I never 
knew.  I remember  uncovering  his  head  and  seeing  a face 
clotted  with  gore  from  a dreadful  wound  across  the  temple. 
I put  rny  hand  on  the  bloody  face;  ’twas  warm,  and  an  un- 
known voice  begged  for  water  ...  it  was  Frank  Cogdell. 
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. . .Just  then  I looked  up,  and  my  husband,  as  bloody  as  a 
butcher  and  as  muddy  as  a ditchier,  stood  before  me.”  1- 
is  said  that  Slocumb’s  company  was  of  the  detachment  that, 
forded  the  creek  and,  penetrating  the  swamp,  made  the 
furious  charge  on  the  Tory  rear  that  decided  the  fate  oi 
the  day. 

Colonel  Caswell’s  report  to  President  Harnett; 

Camp  at  Loxg  Creek.  Feb.  29.  1776. 

Sir  : I have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  you  that  we  had  an  engagement 
with  the  Tories,  at  Widow  Moore’s  Creek  Bridge.*  on  the  27th  ciir 
rent.  Our  army  was  about  one  ih.ousand  strong,  consisting  of  the 
New  Bern  battalion  of  minute  men,  the  militia  from  Craven.  John- 
ston, Dobbs  and  Wake,  and  a detachment  of  the  Wilmington  battalion 
of  minute  men.  which  we  found  encamped  at  l^doore's  Creek  the 
night  before  the  battle,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Lillington. 
The  Tories,  by  common  report,  were  3000 : but  General  hdcDonaid, 
whomi  we  have  a prisoner,  says  there  were  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hundred.  He  was  unwell  that  day,  and  not  in  the  battle.  . . . 

The  Tories  were  totally  put  to  the  route,  and  will  certainly  disperse. 
Colonel  IMoore  arrived  at  our  camp  a few  hours  after  the  engagement 
was  over.  His  troops  came  up  that  evening,  and  are  now  encamped 
on  the  ground  \^here  the  battle  was  fought.  And  Colonel  IMartin 
is  at  or  near  Cross  Creek,  with  a large  body  of  men.  Those,  I pre- 
sume, will  be  sufficient  effectually  to  put  a stop  to  any  attempt  to 
embody  again.  I therefore,  with  Colonel  Moore’s  consent,  am.  re- 
turning to  New  Bern  with  the  troops  under  my  comm.and,  where  I 
hope  to  receive  yonr  orders  to  dismiss  them.  There  I intend  carrv- 
ing  the  general. t If  the  council  should  rise  before  my  arrival,  be 
pleased  to  give  order  in  what  manner  he  shall  be  disposed  of.  Our 
officers  and  men  behaved  with  the  spirit  and  intrepidity  becoming 

freemen,  contending  for  their  dearest  privileges.  ^ 

Richard  Caswell. 

Report  of  Colonel  Moore  to  President  Harnett: 

Wilmington.  March  2,  1776. 

Sir:  On  the  earliest  intelligence  that  the  Tories  were  collecting  and 
embodying  at  Cross  Creek,  which  I received  on  February  9th.  I pro- 

*“Widow  Moore’s,”  on  Black  River,  was  a well-known  plantation 
as  early  as  1737.  The  line  dividing  the  Welsh  Tract  from  Rocky 
Point  began  on  Black  River  at  “Widow  Moore’s.”  From  there  the 
Welsh  Tract  di>trict  extended  to  the  bound-  of  the  precinct  or 
county.  It  was  so  called,  apparently,  because  laid  off'  by  tiie  Evanse- 
for  a settlement  of  Welshmen.  ( Records  of  New  Hanover,  A.D. 
1737-) 

tGeneral  McDonald. 


MOORE'S  REPORT 


cceded  to  take  possession  of  Rockfisli  Bridge,  within  seven  miles  of 
Cross  Creek,  which  I considered  as  an  important  post.  This  I effected  Moore' 
on  the  15th  with  my  own  regiment,  rive  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a 
part  of  the  Bladen  militia;  but  as  our  numbers  were  by  no  means 
equal  to  that  of  the  Tories,  I thought  it  most  advisable  to  entrench 
and  fortify  that  pass,  and  wait  for  a re-enforcement.  By  the  19th 
I was  joined  by  Colonel  Lillington  with  150  of  the  Wilmington 
minute  men.  Colonel  Kenan  with  200  of  the  Duplin  militia,  and 
Colonel  Ashe  with  about  one  hundred  of  the  volunteer  independent 
rangers,  making  our  numbers,  then,  in  the  whole  about  eleven  hun- 
dred; and  from  the  best  information  I was  able  to  procure  the  Tory 
arm.y  under  command  of  General  fvIcDonald  amounted  to  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred.  On  the  20th  they  marched  within  four 
miles  of  us,  and  sent  in  by  a flag  of  truce  the  governor’s  proclama- 
tion, a manifesto  and  letter  from  the  general,  copies  of  which,  to- 
gether with  another  letter  and  my  answers,  you  have  enclosed.  I 
then  waited  only  until  Colonel  Martin  and  Colonel  Thackston,  who 
I had  certain  intelligence  were  on  their  miarch,  should  get  near 
enough  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  and  then  determined  to  avail  myself 
of  the  ffrst  favorable  opportunity  of  attacking  them.  However,  con- 
trary to  my  expectations.  I learned  on  the  21st  that  they  had  the 
night  before,  and  that  morning,  crossed  the  Northwest  river  at 
Campbellton  with  the  whole  army,  sunk  and  destroyed  all  the  boats, 
and  taken  their  route  the  most  direct  way  to  Negro-head  Point.* 

I then  despatched  an  express  to  Colonel  Caswell,  who  was  on  his 
march  to  join  us  with  about  eight  hundred  men,  and  directed  him 
to  return  and  take  possession  of  Corbett’s  Ferry  over  Black  River, 
and  by  every  means  to  obstruct,  harass  and  distress  them  in  their 
march.  At  the  same  time  I directed  Colonel  Martin  and  Colonel 
Thackston  to  take  possession  of  Cross  Creek,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  return  that  way.  Colonel  Lillington  and  Colonel  Ashe  I 
ordered  by  a forced  march  to  endeavor  if  possible  to  re-enforce 
Colonel  Caswell;  but  if  that  could  not  be  effected  to  take  possession 
of  Moore’s  Creek  Bridge,  while  I proceeded  back  with  the  remainder 
of  our  army  to  cross  the  Nortliwest  at  Elizabethtown,  so  as  either 
to  meet  them  on  their  way  to  Corbett’s  Ferry,  or  fall  in  their  rear 
and  surround  them  there.  On  the  23d  I crossed  the  river  at  Eliza- 
bethtown, where  I v.  as  compelled  to  wait  for  a supply  of  provisions 
until  the  24th  at  night,  having  learned  that  Colonel  Caswell  was 
almost  entirely  without.  Ju'=t  when  I was  prepared  to  march.  I 
received  an  express  from  Colonel  Caswell,  informing  me  that  the 
Tories  had  raised  a hat  which  had  been  sunk  in  Black  River,  about 

*The  point  opposite  Wilmington  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  Cape  Fear  River. 
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five  miles  above  him,  and  by  erecting  a bridge  had  passed  it  with 
the  whole  army,  I then  determined  as  a last  expedient  to  proceed 
immediately  in  boats  down  the  Northwest  River  to  Dollerson's  Land- 
ing, about  sixty  miles,  and  to  take  possession  of  Moore's  Creek 
Bridge,  about  ten  miles  from  thence;  at  the  same  time  acquainting 
Colonel  Caswell  of  my  intentions,  and  recommending  to  him  to 
retreat  to  Moore's  Creek  Bridge  if  possible,  but  if  not  to- follow  on 
in  their  rear.  The  next  day  by  four  o’clock  we  arrived  at  Dollerson’s 
Landing,  but  as  we  could  not  possibly  march  that  night,  for  the 
want  of  horses  for  the  artillery,  I despatched  an  express  to  Moore’s 
Creek  Bridge  to  learn  the  situation  of  affairs  there,  and  was  in- 
formed that  Colonel  Lillington.  who  had  the  day  before  taken  his 
stand  at  the  bridge,  was  that  afternoon  reenforced  by  Colonel  Cas- 
well, and  that  they  had  raised  a small  breastwork  and  destroyed  a 
part  of  the  bridge. 

The  next  morning,  the  27th,  at  break  of  day.  an  alarm  gun  was 
fired,  imimediately  after  which,  scarce  allowing  our  people  a mo- 
ment to  prepare,  the  Tory  army,  with  Captain  iMcLeod  at  the  head, 
made  their  attack  on  Colonel  Caswell  and  Colonel  Lillington,  and 
finding  a small  entrenchment  next  the  bridge,  on  our  side,  empty, 
concluded  that  our  people  had  abandoned  their  post,  and  in  the  most 
furious  manner  advanced  within  thirty  paces  of  our  breastwork  and 
artillery,  where  they  met  a very  proper  reception.  Captain  }vIcLeod 
and  Captain  Campbell  fell  within  a few  paces  of  the  breastwork, 
the  former  of  whom  received  upward  of  twenty  balls  in  his  body: 
and  in  a very  few  minutes  their  whole  armiy  was  put  to  flight,  and 
most  shamefully  abandoned  their  general,  who  was  next  day  taken 
prisoner.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  this  action  from  the  best  ac- 
counts we  have  been  able  to  learn,  is  about  thirty  killed  and 
w'ounded.  but  as  numbers  of  them  must  have  fallen  into  the  creek, 
besides  m.any  more  that  were  carried  off,  I suppose  their  loss  may 
be  estimated  at  about  fifty.  We  had  only  two  wounded,  one  of 
whom  died  this  day.  . . . 

In  order  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  heavy  expense  unavoid- 
ably incurred  by  this  expedition,  I sometime  ago  directed  Colonel 
Martin  to  disband  all  the  troops  under  his  command,  except  one 
thousand,  including  the  regulars,  and  with  those  to  secure  the  per- 
sons and  estates  of  the  insurgents,  subject  to  your  further  orders, 
and  then  to  proceed  to  this  place,  unless  otherwise  directed.  How- 
ever, as  I do  not  think  the  service  just  now  requires  such  a number 
of  men  in  arms,  I shall  immediately  direct  them  to  disband  all  ex- 
cept the  regulars,  and  with  those  to  remain  in  and  about  Cross 
Creek  until  further  orders.  . , , etc. 


James  Moore. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

The  Provixci.vl  Couxcil,  1775-76 — Continued 

The  Provincial  Congress. — The  spirit  of  independence. — In  the 
Continental  Congress. — At  Plalifax. — The  committee. — The  un- 
daunted spirit  to  declare  independence, — The  delegates  instructed. 

— North  Carolina  leads  the  way, — The  captured  Tories. — The 
drums  and  colors. — War  measures. — On  the  water, — The  Tories. 

— Four  new  battalions, — For  defence  of  Cape  Fear. — Militia 
drafts. — Civil  affairs. — The  members  of  the  congress. 

The  Provincial  Congress 

Called  to  meet  on  April  2d,  it  was  not  until  Thursday,  * 

the  4th.  that  a majority  of  the  members  of  the  congress 
assembled  at  Halifax.  Seldom  has  a bodv  met  under  similar  April, 
circumstances.  The  insurrection  of  the  Highlanders  and  49^  ’ " ' 
Regulators  and  the  movement  of  the  Tories  in  many  parts 
of  the  State  were  in  themselves  causes  of  inquietude.  It  . 

, . situation 

was  evident  that  m many  counties,  indeed,  in  nearly  every 
community,  there  was  a considerable  element  of  disaffected 
persons  not  only  unwilling  to  sustain  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment but  so  far  attached  to  the  royal  cause  as  to  take  up 
arms  against  their  neigdibors.  Besides,  the  province  stood 
in  the  shadow  of  a great  peril.  It  was  well  known  that  a 
large  British  force  was  on  its  way  to  the  Cape  Fear  and 
had  been  detained  only  by  protracted  storms,  and  its  arrival 
was  now  daily  expected.  Dunmore,  from  the  Chesapeake, 
was  also  sending  expeditions  along  the  coast  to  harass  the 
inhabitants,  capture  vessels,  and  interrupt  commerce.  Within 
and  witliout  there  was  cause  for  foreboding.  The  jail  at 
Halifax  was  filled  with  officers  of  the  insurgent  force  and 
promoters  of  the  insurrection,  of  whom  some  ilisposition 
had  to  be  made  to  render  them  harmless,  while  policy  and 
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wise  statesmanship  reciuired  that  a conciliatory  course  slioiiM 
be  pursued  reconciling'  the  Loyalists  at  least  to  an  ac([iii- 
escence  in  the  measures  of  the  congress.  The  period  tor 
which  the  minute  men  had  been  enrolled  v/as  expiring",  an<i 
the  great  need  for  additional  troops,  for  arms,  ammunition, 
and  equipments  was  a cause  of  anxious  solicitude,  while  the 
province  was  absolutely  without  funds.  The  condition  of 
affairs,  too,  seemed  to  demand  a more  efficient  system  of 
government,  one  that  could  direct  military  operations  and 
conduct  the  civil  administration  with  more  despatch  than 
the  temporary  arrangement  that  had  been  adopted  by  the 
previous  convention.  Such  a pressure  of  important  matters 
demanding  immediate  consideration  and  prompt  action  had. 
never  before  been  experienced  by  North  Carolina  statesmen. 
But  the  courage  of  the  congress  rose  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and  with  brave  hearts  the  patriots  addressed  themselves  to 
devising  measures  required  by  the  exigency  of  their  novel 
situation. 
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The  spirit  of  independence 

Not  only  were  they  strengthened  by  their  overwhelming 
and  glorious  victory,  but  now  they  were  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  independence.  In  this  they  were  unanimous.  Sam 
Johnston,  the  wise,  prudent,  and  cautious,  the  counsellor  and 
guide,  was  again  chosen  president  without  dissent,  and  he 
joyfully  wrote  at  once  to  his  brother : “All  our  people  here 
are  up  for  independence.”  A fortnight  later,  when  Hooper 
and  Penn  came  from  Philadelphia,  they  learned  that  "in 
many  counties  there  was  not  a dissenting  voice.” 

The  Continental  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  other 
provinces  were  dilatory,  dallying  with  a delusive  hope  of 
reconciliation.  Early  in  January  Paine  had  published  in 
Philadelphia  a pamphlet,  "Common  Sense,”  that  arrested 
attention.  Among  the  derc.ities  it  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded "as  a curiosity.”  .Save  a few  individual  e.xi)ression> 
in  local  papers,  it  was  the  first  cry  for  independence  since 
Mecklenburg  had  raised  her  voice  in  IMay,  1775.  A month 
later  Penn,  always  among  the  boldest,  sent  a copy  to  i'erson 
without  comment:  and  Hcwes  forwarded  one  to  Johnston, 
saying  only:  "It  is  a curiosity.  We  have  not  put  up  any 
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to  go  by  the  wagon, not  knowing  how  you  might  relish 
independency.  The  author  is  not  known : some  say  Dr. 
Franklin  had  a hand  in  it ; he  denies  it.’'  Hewes's  spirit  led 
him  to  say : “'All  accounts  from  Englan^i  seem  to  agree  that 
we  shall  have  a dreadful  storm  bursting  on  our  heads 
through  all  America  in  the  spring.  We  must  not  shrink 
from  it ; we  ought  not  to  show  any  symptoms  of  fear ; the 
nearer  it  approaches  and  the  greater  the  sound,  the  more 
fortitude  and  calm,  steady  firmness  we  ought  to  possess.  If 
we  mean  to  defend  our  liberties,  our  dearest  rights  and 
privileges  against  the  power  of  Britain  to  the  last  extremity, 
we  ought  to  bring  ourselves  to  such  a temper  of  mind  as  to 
stand  unmoved  at  the  bursting  of  an  earthquake.  Although 
the  storm  thickens.  I feel  m.yself  quite  composed.” 

At  the  close  of  October  the  king  had  from  tlie  throne 
charged  the  colonies  with  levying  war  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  independent  empire ; but  he  proposed,  while 
employing  a hireling  force  fromi  the  continent  to  subdue 
them,  to  send  commissioners  with  power  to  grant  pardons 
and  receive  the  submission  of  the  several  colonies.  He  would 
not,  however,  treat  with  the  Continental  Congress.  That 
was  resolutely  determined.  By  two  to  one  the  Parliament 
v/as  of  the  same  mind.  Such  was  the  information  that  came 
across  the  seas  early  in  January.  And  yet  the  congress  and 
the  people  waited — anxiously  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the 
commissioners.  On  February  14th  Penn  wrote  to  Person: 
“Our  dispute  with  Great  Britain  grows  serious  incleed. 
Matters  are  drawing  to  a crisis.  They  seem  determined  to 
persevere,  and  are  forming  alliances  against  us.  iMust  we 
not  do  something  of  the  like  nature?  Can  we  hope  to  carry 
on  a war  without  having  trade  or  commerce  somewhere? 
. . . The  consequence  of  making  alliances  is  perhaps  a total 
separation  with  Britain,  and  without  something  of  that  sort 
we  may  not  be  able  to  provide  what  is  necessary  for  our  de- 
fence. ]\[y  first  wish  is  that  Amierica  may  be  free;  the 
second,  that  we  m.ay  be  restored  to  peace  and  harmony  with 
Britain  upon  just  and  proper  terms.” 

Two  days  later,  on  February  i6th,  it  was  proposed  to  open 
the  ports  and  renew  commerce  with  all  the  world  except 
*For  general  distribution. 
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Great  Britain.  In  the  discussion,  Wythe,  of  \^irginia,  said; 
“How,  as  subjects  of  Great  Britain— as  rebels?  No:  we 
must  declare  that  the  colonies  have  a right  to  contract  alli- 
ances with  foreign  powers  The  eloquent  Virginian  struck 
the  same  chord  as  Penn ; but  the  question  of  opening  the 
ports,  involving  this  difficulty,  was  destined  to  remain  unde- 
cided for  more  than  two  months. 

Later  Hewes  wrote  to  Johnston : “I  see  no  prospect 

of  a reconciliation ; nothing  is  left  now  but  to  fight  it  out. 
Nor  are  we  unanimous  in  our  councils.  Jealousies,  ill- 
natured  observations,  and  recriminations  take  place  of 
reason  and  argumient.  Some  among  us  urge  strongly  for 
independency  and  eternal  separation,  others  wish  to  wait  a 
little  longer  and  to  have  the  opinion  of  their  constituents  on 
that  subject.  You  must  give  us  the  sentiments  of  your  prov- 
ince when  your  convention  meets.’’  And  on  March  ist,  the 
North  Carolina  deputies  wrote  to  the  Provincial  Congress 
asking  directions  concerning  forming  alliances. 

On  the  organization  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  Johnston 
was  unanintously  called  to  preside,  and  committees  were  at 
once  appointed  to  map  out  the  business  of  the  body. 
Now  it  was  determined  to  arrange  for  at  least  one  year  of 
actual  war,  and  a committee  of  ways  and  means  was  directed 
to  devise  measures  for  supporting  troops  to  be  raised  for 
that  period.  A committee  of  secrecy  was  appointed,  of 
which  Johnston  was  the  head,  to  whom  all  intelligence  was 
first  submitted,  and  it  was  their  province  to  determine  what 
should  be  imparted  to  the  congress  itself.  And  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  session,  April  8th,  a committee  composed 
of  Harnett,  Allen  Jones,  Burke,  Nash,  Kinchen,  Person,  and 
Thomas  Jones  was  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
usurpations  and  violences  attempted  and  committed  by  the 
king  and  Parliament  of  Britain  against  America,  and  further 
measures  to  be  taken  for  frustrating  them  and  for  the  better 
defence  of  the  province. 

The  congress — all  the  members — were  unanimous  for  sep- 
aration, for  declaring  themselves  no  longer  British,  sub- 
jects, but  citizens  of  a new-born  nationality.  It  was  a mo- 
mentous matter.  It  would  change  the  nature  of  the  strucrgle. 
Not  as  subjects  rebelling  against  the  oppressions  of  i’ar- 
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liament,  but  as  freemen  asserting-  the  right  of  self-govern-  ^ 

nient,  were  they  now  to  invoke  the  arbitrament  of  arms.  The 
congress  took  steps  to  sound  the  people.  It  was  ascertained 
that  the  popular  heart  was  strong  for  independence.  In 
many  counties  there  was  not  a dissenting  voice.  Ominous 
was  the  war  cloud  now  gathering  and  expected  soon  to 
burst  on  the  devoted  province.  Already  forty  sail  had 
anchored  in  the  harbor  of  the  Cape  Fear.  There  Clinton 
with  his  detachment  from  the  north  waited  the  arrival  of 
Cornwallis  with  his  seven  regiments  to  subjugate  the  people. 

The  prospect  was  full  of  peril.  But  the  hearts  of  the 
patriots  did  not  quail.  Under  the  lead  of  Johnston,  Harnett, 

Ashe  and  their  associates  their  spirit  rose  to  loftier  heights 
as  dangers  thickened. 

On  the  night  of  April  12th  the  congress  having  received 
some  very  important  intelligence,*  at  once  took  up  for  con- 
sideration the  letter  of  klarch  ist,  from  Hooper,  Hewes  and 
Penn,  asking  instructions  in  regard  to  forming  alliances. 

Harnett’s  committee  was  resolute  and  ready  to  report ; 1776 
short  and  vigorous  was  the  conclusion  of  the  matter.  What-  i, 

ever  of  doubt  there  had  been  was  now  cast  aside.  The  ^ 
bonds  binding  the  people  to  the  past  were  to  be  broken,  and  495 
a new  purpose,  a new  hope,  that  of  independence,  was  to 
animate  them  to  action.  The.  question  Wythe  had  thun- 
dered at  Philadelphia  was  answered  bv  the  congress  at 
Halifax. 

To  declare  independence 

Early  Saturday  morning  Johnston  wrote  to  his  brother : 

“The  house,  in  consequence  of  some  very  important  intelli- 
gence received  last  night,  have  agreed  to  empower  their 
delegates  at  Philadelphia  to  concur  with  the  other  colonies 
in  entering  into  foreign  alliances,  and  declaring  an  indepen- 
dence on  Great  Britain.  I cannot  be  more  particular.” 

On  the  night  before,  Friday,  April  12th,  the  committee 
brought  in  its  report,  reciting  the  acts  of  the  British  min- 
istry and  of  tlic  king  and  Parliament  and  authorizin.g  the 
delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress  to  concur  in  declaring 
independence. 

^Apparently  from  General  Moore.  (S.  R.,  XL,  276.) 
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They  reported  as  follows : 

‘‘It  appears  to  your  committee  that  pursuant  to  the  plan 
concerted  by  the  British  ministry  for  subjugating  America,  th.c 
king  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  have  usurped  a power 
over  the  persons  and  properties  of  the  people  unlimited  and  un- 
controuied ; and  disregarding  their  humble  petitions  for  peace, 
liberty,  and  safety,  have  made  divers  legislative  acts,  denouncing 
war,  famine  and  every  species  of  calamity  against  the  continent  m 
general:  the  British  fleets  and  armies  have  been  and  still  are  daily 
employed  in  de.stroying  the  people  and  committing  the  most  horrid 
devastations  on  the  country:  that  governors  in  ditierent  colonies 
have  declared  protection  to  slaves  who  should  imbrue  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  their  masters  : that  the  ships  belonging  to  America 
are  declared  prizes  of  war,  and  many  of  them  have  been  violently 
seized  and  confiscated.  In  consequence  of  all  which,  multitudes  of 
the  people  have  been  destroyed,  and  from  easy  circumstances  reduced 
to  the  m.ost  lamentable  distress. 

‘‘And  whereas  the  moderation  hitherto  manifested  by  the  united 
colonies  and  their  sincere  desire  to  be  reconciled  to  the  mother 
country  on  constitutional  principles,  have  procured  no  mitigation 
of  the  aforesaid  wrongs  . . . and  no  hopes  remain  of  obtaining  re- 
dress by  those  means  alone  which  have  been  hitherto  tried,  your 
committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  house  should  enter  into  the  fol- 
lowing resolve,  to  wit : 

“Resolved,  That  the  delegates  of  this  colony  in  the  continental 
congress  be  empowered  to  concur  with  the  delegates  of  the  other 
colonies  in  declaring  independency,  and  forming  foreign  alliances, 
reserving  to  this  colony  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  forming  a 
constitution  and  laws  for  this  colony,  and  of  appointing  delegates 
from  time  to  time  ( under  the  direction  of  a general  representation 
thereof),  to  meet  the  delegates  of  the  other  colonies  for  such  pur- 
poses as  shall  be  hereafter  pointed  out.” 

Xight  had  already  closed  in;  but  doubtless  with  burning 
words  Harnett,  accomplished  and  silver-tongued,  urged  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  presented  by  the  committee  with 
all  his  powers.  It  was  unanimously  accepted  as  the  voice 
of  North  Carolina.  No  other  business  was  transacted,  but 
the  session  of  the  day  closed  with  this  great  performance. 
The  next  day  President  Johnston  wrote  to  Hooper,  Hewes. 
and  Penn  in  great  haste:  ‘Hhe  congress  have  likewise  taken 
under  cciwideration  that  part  of  your  letter*  requiring  their 
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instructions  with  respect  to  entering*  into  foreign  alliances, 
and  were  unanimous  in  their  concurrence  with  the  enclosed 
resolve,  confiding  entirely  'in  your  discretion  with  regard  to 
the  exercise  of  the  power  with  wliich  you  are  invested.” 

But  Hooper  and  Penn  were  then  in  ^d^ginia  on  their 
route  to  Halifax,  where  they  arrived  in  time  to  take  their 
seats  on  iMonday.  the  15th.  They  had  the  gratification  of 
finding  the  congress  responsive  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
people,  pronounced  for  independence,  and  earnest  and 
zealous  for  defence. 

The  first  action 

Indeed,  this  resolution  for  independence  was  the  first 
utterance  for  separation  that  had  been  made  on  behalf  of  any 
colony  in  America.  ^Mecklenburg’s  voice  and  action  in  May, 
1775,  annulling  all  the  commissions  and  powers  derived  from 
the  Crown  and  establishing  an  independent  government,  was 
then  premature  and  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times ; even  now  the  people  “of  the  other  colonies  from  New^ 
England  to  \’irginia  were  in  solid  array  against  indepen- 
dence.” This  first  voice  of  any  province  leading  the  way 
gave  heart  to  the  patriots  and  strengthened  the  independent 
spirit  which  was  beginning  to  manifest  itself  in  other  com- 
munities. “It  w'as  warmly  welcomed  by  the  patriots  and 
commended  for  imitation.”  In  \Trginia  the  idea  of  inde- 
pendence was  said  to  have  been  alarming  in  IMarch,  but  was 
welcome  in  April ; and  a month  after  North  Carolina  had 
acted  the  Virginia  convention  met  and  adopted  a similar 
resolution,  directing  its  delegates  in  congress  to  propose 
independence  and  separation.  But  it  is  the  crowning  glory 
of  North  Carolina  that  her  sons  had  the  manhood  and  spirit 
to  desire  independence,  the  wisdom  to  perceive  that  the 
change  in  the  purpose  of  the  contest  would  add  to  the  prob- 
abilities of  a successful  achievement  and  the  boldness  to  lead 
the  way. 

The  captured  Tories 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  claimed  the  attention  of 
congress  was  the  disposition  of  the  prisoners  taken  at 
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Moore's  Creek.  They  had  been  confined  in  the  Halifax  jail 
Because  his  health  was  suffering-,  General  McDonald  wa.^ 
immediately  paroled  to  the  town,  and  a day  or  two  later 
Allan  ^IcDonald  was  also  admitted  to  parole.  A committee 
was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  cases  of  the  different 
prisoners,  about  fifty  of  whomi  were  paroled  to  return  home, 
while  some  were  directed  to  be  removed  to  other  communi- 
ties within  the  province,  being  allowed  reasonable  time  to 
arrange  their  affairs  at  home,  and  with  the  privilege  of 
removing  their  families,  as  they  should  prefer.  George 
iMicklejohn  was  paroled  to  Perquimans,  and  James  Hunter 
to  Bute.  James  Lowe  and  Robert  Adams,  who  shot  Captain 
Dent,  were  ordered  to  Halifax  jail.  Persons  were  appointed 
in  the  several  counties  to  look  after  the  families  of  the  insur- 
gents at  their  old  homes  or  in  their  new  ones. 

Eventually,  toward  the  end  of  April,  it  was  determined 
that  fifty-three  of  the  number,  including  General  McDonald 
and  other  influential  Highlanders,  should  be  removed  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  others  to  Virginia  and  Maryland,  where 
they  were  confined  until  exchanged  or  discharged  by  con- 
gress.* In  view  of  the  rigorous  measures  which  the  con- 
gress felt  constrained  to  take  with  regard  to  these  insur- 
gents, on  April  29th  it  issued  a declaration  lamenting  the 
necessities  and  hardships  of  the  occasion,  and  declaring  to 
those  who  still  remained  in  the  State  that,  ‘‘We  administer 
this  consolation — that  they  may  rest  assured  that  no  wanton 
acts  of  cruelty,  no  severity,  shall  be  exercised  to  the  prison- 
ers. . . . We  have  their  security  in  contemplation,  not  to 
make  them  miserable.  In  our  power,  their  errors  claim  our 
pity,  their  situation  disarms  our  resentment.  We  shall  hail 
their  reformation  with  increasing  pleasure,  and  receive  them 
to  us  with  open  arms,  . . . and  shall  bless  the  day  which 
shall  restore  them  to  us  friends  to  liberty,  to  the  cause  of 
America,  the  cause  of  God  and  mankind.  . . . iMuch  de- 
pends upon  the  future  demeanor  of  the  friends  of  the  insur- 
gents who  are  left  among  us  as  to  the  treatment  our  pris- 
oners may  experience.  Let  them  consider  them  as  hostages 
for  their  own  good  behavior,  and  by  their  own  merits  make 
kind  offices  to  their  friends  a tribute  of  duty  as  well  as 
*They  were  confined  at  Reading,  Pa.,  and  Staunton,  Va. 
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humanity  from  us  who  liave  them  in  our  power.’*  The 
declaration  from  which  this  is  extracted  was  directed  to  be 
translated  into  Erse,  and  the  committees  appointed  in  the 
several  counties  to  take  care  of  tlie  families  of  the  insurgents 
were  directed  to  see  that  there  was  no  suffering. 

The  drums  and  colors 

On  the  day  the  convention  met  there  arrived  at  Halifax 
the  wagon  sent  by  the  delegates  at  Philadelphia  with  powder, 
drum.s  and  colors,  as  ordered  by  the  council  in  December. 
Up  to  this  time,  as  far  as  appears,  the  troops  of  the  province 
had  used  no  colors.  At  Charleston  a flag  bearing  a crescent 
was  in  use.  At  Boston,  the  IMassachusetts  troops  used  a 
tlag  with  a pine  tree,  the  pine  tree  having  for  a century  been 
the  emblem  of  that  colony.  On  the  sea,  the  early  flag  bore  a 
rattlesnake,  with  the  legend,  “Don’t  tread  on  me.”  The  first 
flag  of  the  united  colonies  was  made  at  Philadelphia  and 
sent  to  Genera!  V\’ashington,  who  raised  it  on  January  2, 
1776,  at  his  headquarters  at  Cambridge.  This  fiag  consisted 
of  seven  red  and  six  white  bars  or  stripes  and  a field  of 
the  king’s  colors,  red  and  white  crosses  on  a blue  ground. 
It  has  been  said  that  until  1777  the  snake  flag  was  used  by 
the  southern  states ; but  as  the  colors  received  in  A.pril  were 
sent  by  the  North  Carolina  deputies  from  Philadelphia  after 
the  striped  flag  had  been  made  and  used  by  Washington  as 
the  continental  colors,  it  is  surmised  that  they  were  of  that 
pattern. 

To  supply  the  money  needed  in  the  military  operations, 
congress  directed  the  issue  of  $1,000,000  in  notes,  and  re- 
solved that  a tax  should  be  laid  on  the  poll,  beginning  in  the 
year  1780.  to  retire  that  issue ; and  appropriations  were  made 
to  pay  all  the  soldiers,  militia  and  others  that  had  been  in 
the  service  of  the  province,  and  for  arms  and  equipments. 
Commissioners  were  also  appointed  to  procure  sulphur,  salt- 
petre, anrl  salt,  and  to  establish  ironworks  and  foundries  on 
Deep  River. 

On  the  water 

The  Cape  Fear  and  Chesapeake  Bay  being  closed,  and 
Beaufort  fre']ucntly  visited  by  British  cruisers,  tiie  impor- 
tance of  Ocracoke  Inlet  as  a channel  of  commerce  became 
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greatly  increased.  The  enterprising  merchants  of  Ederiton 
and  Xew  Bern  and  of  the  village  of  Washington  on  the 

137,  , • ^ 

Fanilico  despatched  vessel  after  vessel  abroad,  whose  return 
cargoes  of  salt,  powder,  cannon  and  other  munitions  of  war 
and  necessaries  contributed  largely  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  public.  The  firms  of  Hewes  d:  Smith,  at  Edenton,  and 
John  Wright  Stanly,  at  Xew  Bern,  took  the  lead  in  this 
hazardous  enterprise.  Their  patriotism  and  unremitting  ac- 
tivity proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  Am.erican  cause. 
Others  also  engaged  in  the  same  work,  and  besides  trading 
vessels,  tliere  were  fitted  out  privateers  to  prey  on  British 
comimerce,  while  the  State  itself  constructed  armed  cruisers 
for  the  public  service.  At  Wilmington  the  George  JV asking- 
ton  was  built;  at  N’ew  Bern,  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer;  at 
Edenton,  King  Tammany ; while  the  Heart  of  Oak,  the 
Polly  and  other  vessels  were  granted  letters  of  marque  as 
privateers. 

In  order  to  interrupt  importations  through  Ocracoke.  Dun- 
more  sent  two  armed  sloops,  the  Lily  and  the  Fineastle,  to 
seize  such  vessels  as  might  be  there;  and  on  April  14th  the 
Lily  captured  the  schooner  Polly,  removed  part  of  her  cargo 
and  left  a prize  crew  in  charge  of  her.  But  the  patriots  were 
not  idle.  Three  days  later  a number  of  armed  men,  in  five 
whaleboats,  captured  the  Lily  and  retook  the  Polly,  the 
Whigs  showing  as  much  enterprise  and  skill  on  the  water 
as  on  the  land. 

Because  considerable  importations  were  made  through 
this  channel  for  the  benefit  of  \drginia  as  well  as  for  the 
Continental  Congress,  of  which  Hewes  was  one  of  the  most 
efficient  agents,  it  was  thought  that  \drginia  should  aid  in 
keeping  Ocracoke  open.  Application  was  therefore  made  to 
that  province  to  fit  out  two  armed  vessels  to  act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  those  equipped  by  North  Carolina.  The  sugges- 
tion was  acted  on  promptly,  and  two  large  row-galleys  were 
built  at  South  Quay  by  \Trginia,  one  of  which  afterward 
came  into  possession  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Tories 

In  different  parts  of  the  province  the  disaffected  element 
made  manifestations  of  their  Toryism.  In  Edgecombe  a 
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body  was  dispersed  by  a party  of  Whigs  imder  John  John- 
sLon ; and  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  Rowan  thought  it  well 
to  disarm  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Muddy  Creek.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  tliat  committee  was  cheered  by  patriotic 
resolutions  signed  by  a number  of  ladies  of  Rowan,  as  bad 
i)ccn  the  committee  of  kdecklenburg  by  resolutions  entered 
into  somewhat  earlier  by  the  young  ladies  of  that  county, 
that  they  would  not  receive  the  addresses  of  young  gentle- 
men except  the  brave  volunteers  who  had  served  in  the  expe- 
dition against  the  Scovellites.  The  women  of  the  west 
were  as  resolute  as  the  men. 

The  difficulties  of  enrolling  the  militia  who  were  to  turn 
out  and  supplying  them  with  arms  was  forcibly  stated  by 
Colonel  William  Bryan,  of  Johnston,  who  was  almost  in 
despair  from  the  adverse  circumstances  that  surrounded  him. 
He  added : ’‘We  liave  several  obstinate  persons  in  this 
county,  and  I believe  they  are  great  Tories  in  their  hearts ; 
they  are  constantly  sowing  sedition  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  I should  be  glad  if  the  light  horse  could  be  directed 
to  take  a turn  through  our  county.  I believe  if  there  could 
be  a few  of  the  heads  of  them  subdued  it  would  be  of  great 
service  to  the  county.  I have  so  little  dependence  in  the 
militia  that  I don’t  think  convenient  to  undertake  to  subdue 
them  that  way.” 

Four  new  battalions 

In  view  of  the  pressing  necessity  for  more  troops,  the  con- 
gress now  raised  four  additional  continental  regiments, 
assigning  to  their  command  Jethro  Sumner,  Thomas  Polk, 
Edward  Buncombe,  and  Alexander  Lillington.  The  period 
for  which  the  minute  men  were  enlisted  having  expired, 
some  of  the  officers  of  that  organization  were  transferred 
to  these  new  regiments,  among  them  Colonel  James  Thack- 
ston  becoming  lieutenant-colonel  under  Colonel  Polk.  Three 
companies  of  light  horse  were  also  raised,  commanded  re- 
spectively by  John  Dickerson,  Martin  Phifer,  and  James 
Jones.  An  artillery  company  was  directed  to  be  organized 
by  Captain  John  \'ance.  To  protect  the  coast,  five  companies 
were  embodied  and  stationed  from  Currituck  to  the  Cape 
Fear.  Two  battalions  of  militia,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men 
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each,  were  directed  to  be  raised  in  the  eastern  districts,  one 
to  be  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Thomas  Brown  and  tb.r 
other  under  Colonel  Philemon  Hawkins,  These  battalion >. 
the  Second  Continental  Resriment,  and  all  the  recruits  en- 
listed for  the  new  re.^iments  were  ordered  to  report  imme- 
diately to  General  IMoore  on  the  Cape  Fear. 

xA.  new  system  was  devised  for  the  militia.  The  com- 
panies of  the  militia  in  the  several  counties  were  to  consnt 
of  not  less  than  fifty  men.  Each  company  was  divided  into 
five  divisions.  One  of  these  consisted  of  the  aged  and  infirm, 
the  otlier  militiamen  being  apportioned  to  four  divisions, 
that  drew  lots  to  ascertain  when  they  shoifid  go  on  dutv, 
and  were  severally  known  as  number  one.  two.  three,  and 
four,  accordingly.  Each  county  had  its  militia  field  officers ; 
and  the  province  was  divided  into  six  military  districts,  a 
brigadier-general  being  appointed  for  each.  In  his  own 
district  the  brigadier  took  rank  of  the  others.  The  militia 
was  not  to  be  umler  continental  officers,  except  when  ordered 
by  the  civil  power  to  join  the  continental  troops,  and  then 
the  continental  officer  of  equal  rank  took  command. 

On  Alay  6th.  because  of  information  from  General  Aloorc. 
the  congress  directed  the  generals  of  the  province  to  call 
out  their  militia  and  hasten  to  join  General  Moore,  and  or- 
dered General  Ashe  to  take  command  of  the  re-enforce- 
ments upon  their  arrival  in  his  district.  The  generals 
elected  by  the  congress  were  Allen  Jones,  for  the  Flalifax 
district : John  Ashe,  Wilmington  ; Edward  Wail.  Edenton ; 
Griffith  Rutherford,  Salisbury ; Thomas  Person,  Hillsboro : 
and  William  Bryan.  Xew.  Berm* 

Notwithstanding  the  military  matters  that  were  pressing 
on  the  attention  of  congress  that  body  realized  the  necessity 
of  making  provision  for  the  civil  life  of  the  province.  On 
Alay  1st  it  resolved  that  all  vestries  elected  in  every  parish, 
having  taken  the  test  adopted  on  August  23,  1775,  should 
proceed  to  parochial  business,  and  where  no  election  had 
taken  place  on  Easter  Alonday,  April  8th,  the  freeholder^' 
were  directed  to  meet  in  July  and  elect  vestrx'men,  wh<'> 
should  qualify  themselves  by  subscribing  tlie  test.  Gon- 

*Richcird  Caswell  was  at  first  chosen  brigadier-general  of  the  New 
Bern  district,  but  did  not  serve. 
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formably  to  this  resolution,  the  vestry  of  Edenton  on 
June  19th  met  and  sig'iied  the  test,  as  probably  did  all  the 
other  vestrymen  chosen  throughotit  the  province,  and  as  ail 
the  committees  and  other  officers  were  required  to  do.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  vestrymen  in  every  county  or  parish 
to  look  after  the  poor  and  attend  to  much  business  not  of 
an  ecclesiastical  nature. 

Members  of  the  congress  of  April,  1776,  that  declared  for  inde- 
pendence, April  12,  1776 

For  Anson  County — Daniel  Love,  Samuel  Spencer,  John  Craw- 
ford, James  Picket  and  John  Childs. 

Beaufort— -Roger  Ormond.  Thomas  Respis,  Jr.,  and  John 
Cowper. 

Bladen — Nathaniel  Richardson.  Thomas  Robeson,  Maturan  Col- 
vill,  James  Council  and  Thomas  Amis. 

Bertie — John  Campbell.  John  Johnston  and  Charles  Jacocks. 

Brunswick — 

Bute — Green  Hill.  William  Alston,  William  Person.  Thomas 
Sherrod  and  Philemon  Hawkins. 

Craven — James  Coor,  Lemuel  Hatch.  John  Bryan,  William  Bryan 
and  Jacob  Blount.  » 

Carteret — William  Thompson,  Solomon  Shepard  and  John  Black- 
house. 

Currituck — Samuel  Jarvis,  James  White,  James  Ryan,  Gideon 
Lamb  and  Solomon  Perkins. 

Chowan — Samuel  Johnston,  Thomas  Benbury,  Thomas  Jones, 
John  Bap.  Beasly  and  Thomas  Hunter. 

Cumberland — David  Smith,  Alexander  IMcAlister,  Farquard 
Campbell,  Thomas  Rutherford  and  Alexander  IMcCoy. 

Chatham — Ambrose  Ramsay.  John  Thompson.  Joshua  Rosser, 
Jeduthan  Harper  and  Elisha  Cain. 

Duplin — Thomas  Gray  and  William  Dickson. 

Dobbs — Richard  Casw'ell,  .A.braham  Sheppard,  George  Miller, 
Simon  Bright  and  William  McKinnie. 

Edgecomb — William  Haywood,  Duncan  Lemon.  Elisha  Battle, 
Henry  Irwin  and  Nathaniel  Boddie. 

Granville — Thomas  Person.  John  Penn,  iMemucan  Hunt,  John 
Taylor  and  Charles  Eaton. 

Guilford — Ransom  Southerland.  William  Ipent  and  Ralph  Gorrill. 

Hyde — Rotheas  Latham,  Joseph  Hancock,  John  Jordan  and  Ben- 
jamin Parmele. 
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17^  Hertford — Robert  Sumner,  'Matthias  Brickie,  Laurence  Baker, 

William  iMurfree. 

Halifax — John  Bradford.  James  Hogan.  David  Sumner,  Joseph 
John  Williams  and  Willis  Alston. 

Johnston — Samuel  Smith.  Jr.,  Needham  Bryan,  Jr.,  and  Henry 
Rains. 

IMecklenburg — John  Phifer,  Robert  Irwin  and  John  McKnitt 
Alexander. 

Martin — William  Williams,  Whitmill  Hill,  Kenneth  McKenzie, 
Thomas  Wiggins  and  Edward  Smyth  wick. 

New  Hanover — John  Ashe,  John  Devane,  Samuel  Ashe,  Sampson 
Moseley  and  John  Hollingsworth. 

Northampton — Allen  Jones,  Jeptha  Atherton.  Drury  Gee,  Samuel 
Lockhart  and  Howell  Edmunds. 

Onslow — George  Mitchell,  Benejah  Doty,  John  -Spicer,  John  King 
and  John  Norman. 

Orange — John  Kinchen,  James  Saunders,  John  Butler,  Nathaniel 
Rochester  and  Thomas  Burke. 

Perquimans — iMiles  Harvey',  William  Skinner,  Thomas  Harvey', 
Charles  Blount  and  Charles  iMoore. 

Pasquotank — Thomas  Boyd,  Joseph  Jones,  William  Cuming, 
Dempsey  Burgess  and  Henry  Abbott. 

Pitt — John  Simpson.  Edward  Salter  and  William  Robson. 

Rowan — Griffith  Rutherford  and  Matthew  Locke.  ' 

Surry — Joseph  Williams,  Joseph  Winston,  Charles  Gordon. 

Tyrrell — Archibald  Corrie. 

Tryon — Charles  McLean,  James  Johnston. 

Wake — Joel  Lane.  John  Hinton.  John  Rand,  William  Hooper  and 
Tignal  Jones. 

Town  of  Bath — William  Brown. 

New  Bern — Abner  Nash. 

Edenton — Joseph  Hewes. 

Wilmington — Cornelius  Harnett. 

Brunswick — 

Halifax — W'illie  Jones. 

Hillsborough — William  Johnston. 

Salisbury — David  Nisbet. 

Cambellton — .Vrthur  Council. 
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The  Couxcil  of  Safety,  1776 

Attempt  to  frame  the  Constitution. — Fundamental  principles. — The 
problems  involved. — The  temporary  government. — Congress  ad- 
journs.— The  first  invasion. — General  Lee. — Clinton’s  disappointment. 

— The  fleet  arrives. — The  ardor  of  the  Whigs. — Clinton  offers  par- 
don.— Xo  hostile  movement. — The  descent  on  Brunswick. — The  regi- 
ments land. — The  fleet  sails. — The  Council  of  Safety. — The  attack 
on  Fort  IMoultrie. — North  Carolina’s  gallant  troops. — Affairs  at 
home. — The  Continentals. 

Attempt  to  frame  a constitution 

On  April  13th  the  congress,  now  flushed  by  the  desire 
of  independence,  appointed  a committee  composed  of 
Johnston,  Harnett.  Thomas  Tones,  Na.sh,  Burke,  Allen  Jones, 

John  Johnston,  Thomas  Person,  Sam  Ashe,  Samuel  Spencer 
and  nine  others  to  prepare  a temporary  civil  government.  April 
The  committee  seems  to  have  at  once  undertaken  to  cast  a 
permanent  constitution.  A majority  of  the  committee  deSP,^ra  y 
favored  the  establishmient  of  a purely  democratic  form  of 
government,  the  governor,  judges,  and  all  other  officers 
being  chosen  by  the  people,  and  every  freeman  having  the 
right  of  suffrage.  They  were  probably  led  to  urge  thi  S Jones’s 
departure  from  the  old  system  not  merely  from  the  advo-  27J  273  ’ 
cacy  of  the  ‘'inherent  and  unalienable  rights  of  man,”  but 
with  the  hope  and  expectation  that  it  would  gain  for  the 
new  government  the  support  of  the  landless  Highlanders  and 
of  others  not  freeholders,  and  of  the  Regulators,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  colonial  regulations  that  had  proved 
so  oppressive  in  their  practical  operation. 

This  desire  to  extend  suffrage  is  said  to  have  been  the  rock 
on  which  the  public  men  split.  As  yet  there  was  no  curb  to 
the  will  of  the  legislative  body.  Never  had  a court  declared 
any  legislative  action  a nullity.  Once  elected  and  in  pos- 
session of  power  the  Assembly  could  extend  its  sessions  and 
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exert  arbitrary  sway,  ignoring'  all  limitations  and  ever\- 
restriction  that  might  be  embodied  in  the  constitution;  an  i 
it  "^vas  apprehended  that  a judiciary  dependent  on  the  will 
of  the  people  would  lack  that  stability  and  independence 
which  constitute  the  safeguard  of  personal  rights  and  of 
property.  The  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  new 
government  was  to  be  founded  thus  became  a matter  of  the 
gravest  concern.  Divergencies  at  once  arose.  There  were 
those  who  proposed  to  give  the  fullest  recognition  to  tlie 
rights  of  the  people  as  a source  of  all  power,  and  others 
who  deemed  it  wiser  and  more  prudent  not  to  inaugurate 
such  a change  in  the  administration  of  affairs  as  this  would 
necessarily  involve.  Theretofore  suff'rage  had  been  limited 
to  freeholders;  and  the  judiciary  \vas  appointed.  Samuel 
Johnston,  who  had  been  the  most  influential  man  in  the 
province,  felt  that  the  despotism  of  a democracy  was  to  be 
feared,  and  that  a judiciary  resting  on  the  popular  will,  with 
the  judges  not  independent,  but  courting  popularity,  would 
be  intolerable ; and  he  was  determined  in  his  opposition  to 
the  establishment  of  a government  witliout  any  practical 
limitation  to  its  powers,  and  with  the  tenure  of  all  the  great 
offices  dependent  on  the  favor  of  the  inltabitant^  generally. 
In  his  view  those  who  advocated  this  system  were  “already 
entering  on  the  race  for  popularity."  and  he  apprehended 
that  the  greatest  evils  would  result  from  such  a plan  of 
government.  Instead  of  a pure  democracy,  he  urged  the 
establishment  of  a representative  republic,  with  annual  elec- 
tions to  hold  the  legislature  in  check.  Educated  in  Xew 
England,  he  was  a thorough  republican.  But  he  agreed 
with  John  Adams,  who  had  written  a dissertation  on  gov- 
ernment advising  the  establishment  of  new  constitutions  on 
the  very  principles  that  Johnston  advocated.  He  would  nut 
yield.  On  April  17th  he  wrote;  “I  must  confess  our  pros- 
pects are  at  this  time  very  gloomy.  Our  people  are  about 
forming  a constitution.  From  what  I can  at  present  collect 
of  their  plan,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  take  any  part 
in  the  execution  of  it." 

Being  overborne,  on  the  i8th  he  withdrew  from  the 
committee ; but  the  next  day  Thomas  Jones,  also  a con- 
servative, but  not  so  avowed  in  his  principles  as  Johnston. 
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notified  him  that  the  disagreeable  difficulty  which  had  inter- 
nipted  the  harmony  of  the  committee  had  been  adjusted, 
and  invited  him  to  meet  the  other  niembers  that  evening. 

And  again,  on  April  20th,  Johnston  wrote:  “AVe  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  agree  on  a constitution.  We  have  a meeting 
on  it  every  evening,  but  can  conclude  on  nothing ; the  gr-eat 
difficulty  in  our  way  is  how  to  establish  a check  on  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  to  prevent  their  assuming 
more  power  than  would  be  consistent  with  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  such  as  increasing  the  time  of  their  duration, 
and  such  like.  . . . Some  have  proposed  that  we  should  take  McRee’s 

, , . , „ . ^ ^ , Iredell,  I, 

up  the  plan  ot  tlie  Lonnecticut  constitution  tor  a ground-  276, 277 
work,  but  with  some  amendments,  such  as  that  the  great  of- 
ficers, instead  of  being  appointed  by  the  people  at  large, 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Assembly  ; that  the  judges  of  our 
courts  should  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior.  After 
all,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  check  on  the  repre- 
sentatives of  tlie  people  in  a democracy  but  the  people  them- 
selves ; and  in  order  that  the  check  may  be  more  efficient,  I 
would  liave  annual  elections.” 

Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  no  new  constitution 
adopted  in  any  province  except  alone  South  Carolina.  'The 
people  of  Connecticut  were  then  living,  and  continued  to 
live  until  1818,  under  the  charter  granted  in  1662  by 
Charles  II,  by  which  the  governor  and  twelve  assistants 
and  the  general  assembly  were  chosen  by  a majority  of  the 
freemen  of  the  colony:  but  the  governor  and  his  assistants 
were  empowered  to  erect  courts  and  appoint  jmlges  and 
otherwise  administer  public  affairs.  On  March  26th  South  The 
Carolina  had  adopted  a constitution  to  regulate  the  internal  of'soulh'"'' 
polity  of  the  colony  “until  an  accommodation  of  the  unhappy 
differences  between  Great  Britain  and  America  can  be  ob- 
tained.” By  it  the  electors  were  to  be  the  same  as  under  the 
old  laws,  and  they  were  to  choose  members  of  the  general 
assembly,  who  were  to  select  out  of  themselves  a legishitive 
council  to  form  a separate  and  distinct  house,  with  equal  leg- 
islative power  as  the  Assembly  itself;  and  these  two  houses 
were  to  choose  a president  of  the  province  and  a council 
of  state.  A printed  copy  of  this  constitution  was  obtained 
by  the  Xorth  Carolina  congress.  On  April  28th  Thomas 
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Tones  wrote : “The  constitution  goes  on  but  slowly.  The 
outlines  of  it  made  their  appearance  in  the  house  for  the 
first  time  yesterday,  and  by  the  last  of  this  week  it  probablv 
may  be  hnished.  The  plan  as  it  now  stands  will  be  subject 
to  many  alterations  ; at  present  it  is  in  the  following  manner : 
First,  a house  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  all  free 
householders  of  one  year's  standing  to  vote ; and  second,  a 
legislative  council,  to  consist  of  one  member  from  each 
county  in  the  province,  to  sit  as  an  upper  house ; and  these 
tVv'o  houses  are  to  be  a check  on  each  other,  as  no  law  can 
be  made  without  the  consent  of  both,  and  none  but  free- 
holders will  have  a right  to  vote  for  the  members  of  thi- 
council.  Xext.  an  executive  council,  to  consist  of  the  presi- 
dent and  six  councillors,  to  be  always  sitting,  to  do  all 
official  business  of  government.  . . . The  president  and 
council  to  be  elected  annually,  as  also  the  Assembly  and  leg- 
islative council.'’  The  judicial  system  apparently  had  not 
been  agreed  on. 

Johnston  had  so  far  prevailed  that  there  were  to  be  annual 
elections  of  assemblymen  ; and  at  least  one  branch  of  the 
Assembly  was  to  be  elected  by  freeholders.  For  tw'o  days 
this  outline  was  debated  by  the  convention  in  committee  of 
the  whole,  but  the  divergencies  were  pronounced  and  other 
matters  required  attention,  so  on  April  30th  the  subject  was 
postponed  until  November ; and  a new  committee,  com- 
posed, however,  of  some  of  the  same  members,  was  directed  to 
report  a temporary  form  of  government  until  the  end  of  the 
next  congress.  Although  Johnston  was  not  a member  of  the 
new  com.mittee,  his  relations  with  it  were  so  close  that  on  the 
second  day  after  its  appointment  he  wrote  : “Affairs  have 
taken  a turn  within  a few  days  past.  All  ideas  of  forming 
a permanent  constitution  are  at  this  time  laid  aside.  It  is 
now  proposed  for  the  present  to  establish  a council  to  sit 
constantly,  and  county  committees  to  sit  at  certain  fixed 
periods,  but  nothing  is  concluded."  Ten  days  elapsed  before 
the  report  of  the  new  committee  was  considereil  by  the 
house.  Then,  as  Johnston  had  indicated,  a Council  of  Safety 
was  appointed  to  sit  from  day  to  day  at  such  places  as  they 
should  think  prudent  and  proper.  The  Provincial  Council 
and  the  district  committees  were  abolished. 
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As  before,  the  members  from  each  tiistrict  selected  two 
members  and  the  congress  one.  But  now  Willie  Jones,  a 
leader  among'  those  who  differed  with  Johnston,  was  selected 
by  the  congress  in  his  stead.  The  other  changes  were : 
Xash,  Kinchen.  Spencer,  and  Avery  gave  place  to  Simpson, 
Rand,  Hezekiah  Alexander,  and  William  Sharpe,  while  J.  J. 
Williams  filled  the  vacancy  for  Halifax. 

Having  on  ?\Iay  12th  made  this  provision  for  the  admin- 
istration of  provincial  affairs,  two  days  later  the  congress 
adjourned.  Although  it  was  a reasonable  inference  that 
those  who  opposed  the  views  of  Samuel  Johnston  were  in 
the  majority  in  the  body,  yet  when  it  becante  necessary  for 
him  to  leave  the  chair,  on  IMay  2d.  Allen  Jones,  also  a con- 
servative, was  elected  vice-president:  and  on  its  adjournment 
the  congress,  in  tendering  thanks  to  its  president  for  his 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  was  particular  to  add  that 
he  had  “in  that,  as  in  all  other  stations,  approved  himself 
the  firm  and  liberal  patron  of  liberty  and  a wise  and  zealous 
friend  and  asserter  of  the  rights  of  mankind.”  But  when 
Johnston  left  the  hall  it  was  not  to  return  as  a representa- 
tive until  the  ditterences  of  that  period  had  faded  ffom 
memory. 

The  first  invasion 

Toward  the  end  of  January  General  Clinton  was  detached 
from  the  British  army  at  Boston  with  a small  command  to 
conduct  operations  elsewhere.  Wdien  his  departure  became 
known.  General  Charles  Lee  was  directed  to  repair  to  N’ew’ 
York,  his  supposed  destination.  They  arrived  at  that  point 
on  the  same  day,  February  4th,  but  Clinton  openly  avowed 
that  his  expedition  was  intended  for  North  Carolina.  Such 
an  avowal  was  received  with  doubt.  On  Ids  sailing  from 
New  York,  the  Continental  Congress  created  the  Southern 
Department,  assigned  the  command  to  General  Lee,  and  on 
March  ist,  ap])ointed  IMoore  and  Howe  brigadier-generals. 
Lee  hastening  to  \drginia  reached  William.'^burg  simultane- 
ously with  Clinton's  arrival  in  the  Chesapeake.  The  British 
general  lingered  with  Dunmore  until  early  in  April,  when  he 
joined  Governor  Martin  below  Brunswick  ; still  it  was  appre- 
hended that  the  real  point  of  attack  would  be  Virginia, 
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and  Lee  remained  tliere  a month  making  preparations  i-. 
meet  it. 

Already  were  there  many  vessels  in  the  Cape  Fear  harbor, 
drawn  together  in  connection  with  the  intended  invasion, 
but  week  after  week  passed  without  the  arrival  of  Sir  Peter 
Parker's  fleet  bringing  Cornwallis  and  his  seven  regiments 
of  regulars.  A succession  of  disastrous  storms  had  delayed 
the  vessels.  Xor  was  this  the  only  disappointment  of  the 
British  commander.  Instead  of  the  promised  support  from 
the  interior,  instead  of  an  army  of  Loyalists  ready  to  co- 
operate, he  found  a hostile  force  awaiting  him,  and  that  the 
unexpected  catastrophe  that  had  befallen  McDonald  neces- 
sitated an  entire  change  of  plans, 

Lee,  following  Clinton,  had  himself  started  southward, 
preceded  by  General  Howe,  directing  Howe’s  North  Caro- 
linians under  iMajor  Patten  and  I'kiuhlenberg's  \drginia 
regiment  to  follow.  On  IMay  2d  Howe  reached  Halifax, 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  pursuant  to  a resolve  of  the 
congress,  the  president  returned  him  thanks  for  his  con- 
duct during  the  whole  of  the  late  dangerous,  important, 
and  critical  campaign,  and  more  especially  for  the  reputation 
the  North  Carolina  troops  acquired  under  his  command. 
General  Lee  was  then  approaching  the  border,  and  Colonel 
Long  was  directed  to  receive  him  at  the  boundary  with  a 
detachment  of  troops  and  escort  him  to  the  congress.  From 
Halifax  the  general  passed  on  to  New  Bern,  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  province. 

At  length,  about  iMay  ist,  the  grand  fleet  began  to  arrive 
in  the  harbor,  and  all  doubt  about  its  destination  being  now 
removed,  iMoore  despatched  the  news  to  the  congress  at 
Halifax.  That  body  at  once  ordered  all  the  continental 
battalions  to  report  to  General  Moore,  and  in  addition  to 
the  battalion  that  had  been  raised  for  Colonel  Browm,  a draft 
of  fifteen  hundred  more  militia  w’as  made  from  the  eastern 
districts,  those  from  Plalifax  and  Eden  ton  being  assigned 
to  the  command  of  Colonel  Peter  Dauge.  No  drafts  were 
made  from  the  western  districts,  because  of  a particular 
pur{)ose  of  importance  at  that  time,  but  the  we>tern  regi- 
ments w^ere  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness.  This  doubt- 
less was  to  have  a reserve  force  near  at  hand  to  suppress 
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any  further  rising  by  the  Tories.  The  Whigs  of  North 
Carolina  now  displayed  a glorious  ardor,  and  rushed  with 
impetuosity  to  tlie  scene  of  the  expected  conflict.  Soon  it 
was  estimated  that  the  patriot  force  collected  on  the  Cape 
Fear  numbered  ninety-four  hundred  mien,  all  but  the  con- 
tinentals being  un'ler  the  command  of  General  Ashe.  The 
approaches  to  the  town  were  fortified,  and  vessels  were  sunk 
in  the  channel  a few  miles  below  to  prevent  an  attack'  by 
water.  Every  preparation  was  made  for  stubborn  resistance. 

It  had  been  announced  that  the  king,  ignoring  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  vcould  send  commissioners  to  treat  with 
each  province  separately,  and  it  was  thought  that  these 
commissioners  might  come  with  the  fleet.  North  Carolina, 
spurning  the  suggestion  that  she  could  be  detached  from 
the  general  cause  of  America,  resolved  that  “if  such  com- 
missioners should  arrive  in  this  province,  unless  with  a 
commission  to  treat  with  the  Continental  Congress,  they 
should  be  required  to  return  immediately  to  their  vessel ; and 
if  at  any  time  thereafter  the\'  should  be  found  on  shore  they 
should  be  seized  and  sent  to  congress.”  But  these  commis- 
sioners did  not  come  with  Sir  Peter  Parker.  Later  they 
landed  at  the  north  after  independence  was  declared,  but 
their  errand  was  bootless. 

After  full  consultation  with  Governor  Martin,  and,  indeed, 
with  Governor  Tryon  at  New  York,  as  to  the  best  course  to 
be  pursued  to  detach  the  people  from  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment in  North  Carolina,  General  Clinton  on  IMay  5th 
issued  a proclamation  inveighing  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
congresses  and  committees  and  entreating  the  people  to  avoid 
the  miseries  attendant  on  civil  war  by  a return  to  the  bless- 
ings of  a free  government.  He  offered  pardon  to  all  who 
should  submit  to  the  la’vs  except  alone  Cornelius  Harnett 
and  Robert  Howe.  Howe  had  given  great  offence  to  5vlartin 
by  preparing  the  arldress  to  the  king  in  1774  and  procuring 
it  to  be  sent  through  Governor  Tryon  instead  of  Governor 
Martin:  he  had  also  been  among  the  very  first  to  form  com- 
panies and  train  the  people  to  arms,  and  had  expelled  Dun- 
more  from  the  soil  of  \drginia  as  the  previous  year  he  had 
assisted  in  driving  5*Iartin  from  the  soil  of  North  Carolina. 
In  this  last  enterprise  Harnett  also  had  been  a conspicuous 
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actor,  and  now  he  ^vas  the  president  of  the  State  when 
congress  was  not  in  session  and  at  the  head  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government.  The  exception  of  these  two  patriots 
from  the  tender  of  pardon  served  only  as  a badge  of  hon- 
orable distinction,  endearing  tliem  still  more  to  the  patriots 
of  Xorth  Carolina.  Two  days  after  issuing  this  proclama- 
tion Clinton  landed  two  regiments  and  made,  a recon- 
noissance  in  force  into  the  interior,  without,  however,  bring- 
ing on  any  engagement.  iMoore  and  Ashe  held  their  forces 
well  in  hand  ready  for  any  emergency.  Tliey  prepared  to 
contest  any  advance  Clinton  might  make ; but  days  passed 
without  any  hostile  movement.  Besides  the  direct  route  into 
the  interior,  there  was  another,  which  it  was  feared  the 
British  might  take,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen 
guarded  that  road  to  give  warning  of  such  a movement  and 
to  im.pede  it  should  Clinton  make  the  venture.  A hundred 
vessels  lay  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  opposite  Fort 
Johnston,  and  a detachment  of  continentals,  a hundred  and 
fifty  m.en,  under  fvlajor  William  Davis,  of  the  First  Bat- 
talion, was  stationed  near  Brunswick  to  hold  marauders  in 
check.  Their  headquarters  were  established  at  the  mill  of 
the  Orton  plantation,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  On  Sun- 
day, May  1 2th,  between  two  and  three  o’clock,  Cornwallis 
hastily  threw  ashore  nine  hundred  troops,  with  the  purpose 
of  surprising  and  capturing  that  post,  \dgilant  sentries, 
however,  watched  the  enemy,  and  these  resolutely  opened 
fire,  giving  the  alarm,  and  Major  Davis  removed  his  stores 
and  provisions  and  withdrew  his  detachment  by  a timely 
movement.  Cornwallis,  nevertheless,  lost  one  man  killed, 
several  wounded,  and  a sergeant  of  the  Thirty-third  Regi- 
ment, who  was  taken  prisoner.  Foiled  in  his  purpose,  his 
lordship  burned  the  empty  mill,  and  after  remaining  some 
hours  in  the  village  of  Brunswick,  he  ravaged  the  neighbor- 
ing plantation  of  General  Howe,  carrying  off  some  twenty 
bullocks  as  the  reward  of  his  enterprise.  Three  days  later 
five  of  the  British  regiments  went  into  quarters  at  Fort 
Johnston  and  one  on  Baldhead,  leaving  one  on  board  the 
ships.  The  larger  part  of  the  American  forces  remained 
near  Wilmington  readiV  for  any  movement,  while  a consider- 
able body  was  encamped  some  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
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enemy  near  Fort  Johnston.  Thus  matters  stood  day  after 
day  during  tliat  period  of  apprehension  and  anxiety,  but 
Clinton  made  no  movement. 

It  being  known  that  the  Tories  had  been  disarmed,  no  aid 
was  expected  from  them  should  a column  be  thrown  into 
the  interior ; and  it  was  apprehended  that  any  attempt  at 
subjugation  would  result  in  a protracted  campaign,  which 
mighit  not  be  terminated  before  the  troops  would  be  needed 
for  more  important  movements  tlien  in  contemplation.  And 
in  that  event  tlie  withdrawal  of  the  force,  with  subjugation 
not  completed,  would  have  the  appearance  of  defeat,  entail- 
ing worse  consequences  tlian  would  attend  making  no  imme- 
diate ettort  to  subdue  the  inhabitants.  Influenced  by  these 
considerations,  General  Clinton  deemed  it  inadvisable  to  be- 
gin at  that  time  operations  in  North  Carolina,  and  deter- 
mined to  use  the  army  in  connection  with  the  war  vessels 
to  reduce  Charleston.  So  toward  the  end  of  I^Iay  the  fleet 
sailed,  comhng  to  anchor  olT  that  harbor  on  June  7th. 

Governor  Martin  accompanied  Clinton,  but  tliere  were  left 
on  the  station  several  vessels,  one  of  which,  the  letniy^  was 
the  abiding  place  of  a considerable  number  of  Tories,  who, 
deserting  their  habitations,  had  sought  protection  with  the 
fleet.  Among  these  were  persons  instructed  by  tlie  gov- 
ernor to  maintain  a correspondence  with  the  Loyalists  of 
the  interior  and  give  them  every  possible  encouragement 
during  his  absence.  Governor  IMartin  continued  with  Gen- 
eral Clinton  during  the  siege  of  Charleston,  and  accompanied 
him  later  on  his  return  to  the  north. 

The  Council  of  Safety 

While  the  British  army  was  still  in  the  harbor,  it  was 
considered  that  the  Council  of  Safety  should  convene  at 
Wilmington,  and  the  members  met  there  on  June  5th,  and 
Cornelius  Harnett  was  unanimously  chosen  president.*  The 
immediate  danger  had  then  passed.  But  altairs  were  in  a 

*Sorne  nTiters  have  erroneously  supposed  bccau-^e  Sam  Johnston 
and  Willie  Jones  were  chosen  to  represent  the  province  in  the 
Council  of  Safety  that  they  presided  in  the  council,  but  not  so. 
Harnett  was  chosen  to  preside  r)ver  both  bodies.  lie  was  president  of 
the  Sons  of  Liberty,  in  ilie  six  counties  of  the  Cape  Fear  in  1770,  and 
doubtless  from  their  organization  in  17O5. 
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turmoil.  There  were  some  outlying  malcontents,  conceriRol 
in  the  insurrection,  now  in  the  swamps  of  Bladen,  wlio  sent 
information  to  General  Ashe  that  they  were  desirous  t n' 
submitting  themselves  to  the  council : and  it  was  resolve  ; 
that  they  would  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes  on  takiny 
an  oath  to  light  when  called  on  in  the  American  cause. 

Efforts  to  inhame  the  minds  of  the  people  in  Ed:gecv;m]).- 
and  Dobbs  were  so  important  that  Colonel  Sheppard  wa> 
directed  to  call  out  as  many  of  the  militia  as  were  necessary 
to  arrest  those  who  were  endeavoring  to  dissuade  tlie  peor>le ' 
from  sustaining  the  congress  : similar  action  was  taken  wiili 
regard  to  Johnston  County,  wh.ile  in  Cumberland  two  com- 
panies of  light  horse  were  placed  under  the  control  of 
Colonel  Folsome  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  congress. 

The  council  continued  its  edorts  to  provide  munitions  of 
war,  an^l  also  a supply  of  salt,  so  absolutely-  necessary  for 
the  soldiers  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  ; and  an  arrangement 
was  made  for  the  use  of  Wdlcox’s  bloomery  and  forge  on 
Deep  River,  some  thirty  miles  south  of  Hillsboro,  where 
good  iron  was  produced  from  ore  befls.  The  presence  of 
coal  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  the  great  profusion  of  nat- 
ural supplies  led  the  commissioners  to  report:  “Upon  the 
whole,  nature  has  poured  out  with  a bountiful  hand  on  that 
part  of  our  country  everything  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  extensive  iron  manufactory.'’ 

The  brig  Paiiisylz’aiiia  Paniicr,  w hich  had  been  equipped 
under  the  orders  of  congress,  lay  then  at  New  Bern,  and  the 
council  directed  that  she  should  be  armed  wdth  eight  of  the 
cannon  lately  imported:  and  Richard  Ellis,  of  New  Bern, 
applied  for  letters  of  mar(]ue  and  reprisal  for  his  armed 
sloop,  the  Heart  of  Oak,  of  seventy  tons  burden  ; and  George 
Dennison,  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  was  given  letters  i>er- 
mitting  him  to  act  against  the  enemies  of  the  thirteen  united 
colonies  ; and  Edwmrd  Tinker,  captain  of  the  armed  schooner 
Johnston,  belonging  to  John  Green  and  others,  of  New  Bern, 
was  also  given  letters  of  marc|ue.  Vessels  were  constantly 
arriving  through  Ocracoke  with  arms  and  munitions,  one. 
the  I^ittlc  Thomas,  having  brouglit  in  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon. 

Several  of  the  prisoners  who  had  been  sent  to  Pliiladelphia 
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and  \'irginia  having-  made  their  escape  and  returned  to 
th.eir  homes,  now  began  using  their  utmost  influence  to  infect 
others  with  their  Tory  principles;  among  them  were 
Dr.  Pyle  and  his  son  John.  Colonel  Folsome.  in  command 
in  Cumberland,  was  directed  to  march  with  a party  of  horse, 
with  tlie  utmost  secrecy,  and  to  arrest  them  again.  There 
were  many  otlier  evidences  of  disaitection,  and  to  counter- 
act those  influences  required  prompt  action  on  the  part  of 
the  busy  members  of  the  council,  who  were  under  a great 
strain  because  of  the  public  affairs,  much  being  of  a delicate 
nature,  that  pressed  upon  them. 

The  attack  on  Fort  Moultrie 

On  the  departure  of  the  fleet  from  the  Cape  Fear,  Lee 
hastened  to  Charleston,  accompanied  by  Howe,  where  he 
arrived  early  in  June.  iMoore  remained  at  Wilmington,  but 
two  continental  regiments  under  Nash  and  iMartin  reached 
Charleston  on  June  nth,  followed  later  by  the  Virginia  regi- 
ment ami  the  Third  and  Fouth  Continentals,  not  then  needed 
at  Cape  Fear.  A rifle  regiment  raised  at  the  west  likewise 
repaired  to  Charleston.  Felix  Walker,  afterward  long  a 
member  of  congress  from  the  Buncombe  district,  says  in  his 
"Autobiography” : “I  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  Captain 
Richardson’s  company  in  the  rifle  regiment.  I returned  to 
WAtauga  and  recruited  my  full  proportion  of  men  and 
marched  them  to  Charleston  in  i\Iay,  1776,  joined  the  regi- 
ment, and  was  stationed  on  James  Island.” 

When  the  fleet  dropped  anchor  off  the  bar  the  Charles- 
tonians barricaded  their  streets  and  prepared  to  defend  the 
wharves  of  the  cit}'.  and  soon  troops  were  stationed  on  the 
outlying  islands  enclosing  the  harbor.  Colonel  Moultrie  be- 
gan working  night  and  day  constructing  a fort  on  the  end 
of  Sullivan's  Island  by  bolting  palmetto  logs  together  for 
walls,  with  sixteen  feet  of  sand  between  them.  Week  after 
week  passed  and  no  attack  was  made,  so  that  toward  the 
end  of  June  the  front  of  his  fort  was  well  finished  and  thirty 
odd  guns  were  mounted  in  it.  But  powder  was  scarce,  and 
there  were  hardly  twenty-five  rounds  of  ammunition  for  the 
guns.  On  the  northeast  of  that  i:-darid  lay  Long  Island,  a 
naked  sand  bank,  and  there  Clinton  landed  more  than  three 
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thousan^l  troops,  intending’  to  cross  the  narrow  intervening 
waters  and  thus  gain  possession  of  Sullivan  Island.  To  re- 
sist his  advance  Colonel  Thompson,  of  South  Carolina,  was 
stationed  at  that  end  of  Sullivan’s  Island  with  three  hun- 
dred of  his  own  riflemen,  two  hundred  of  Clark’s  North 
Carolina  regiment,  two  hundred  more  South  Carolinians 
under  Horry,  and  with  some  light  pieces  on  his  iiank ; while 
Nash,  for  whom  Lee  had  conceived  a high  opinion,  was 
placed  to  defend  the  rear  of  the  fort,  which  was  unfinished, 
and  a post  of  great  consequence. 

After  much  fortunate  delay,  in  the  early  morning  of 
June  28th  the  fleet  approached  the  fort  and  the  battle  be- 
gan. The  British  brought  into  action  ten  times  the  number 
of  guns  that  Moultrie  could  use,  but  made  no  impression 
on  the  palmetto  fort.  A flag  of  blue  with  a white  crescent 
emblazoned  with  the  word  “Liberty”  proudly  floated  over 
the  rampart.  In  the  torrent  of  balls  the  staff  that  bore  it 
was  severed,  but  as  it  fell  Sergeant  Jasper  heroically  seized 
the  standard  and  again  raised  it  on  the  bastion  next  to  the 
enemy.  The  attempt  to  pass  from  Long  Island  was  no  more 
successful  than  the  attack  on  the  water.  The  brave  Ameri- 
cans drove  the  infantry  back  on  two  occasions,  and  the 
assault  both  on  land  and  sea  was  a signal  failure.  The  slow 
and  skilful  fire  of  Aloidtrie  drove  oft  the  fieet  and  destroyed 
several  frigates,  the  Bristol  losing  40  men  killed  and 
71  wounded  and  the  Experiment  23  killed  and  56  wounded; 
while  the  American  loss,  after  ten  hours  of  incessant  confiict, 
was  but  II  killed  and  26  wounded.  Repulsed,  defeated,  the 
army  re-embarked  on  the  vessels  and  the  contest  was  over.  A 
more  glorious  victory  was  hardly  ever  won,  and  the  tidings 
flew  fromi  colony  to  colony,  reaching  Philadelphia  just  after 
the  deputies  in  congress  had  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  causing  great  joy  throughout  America. 

While  iMoultrie’s  gunners  were  heroes  the  infantry  like- 
wise won  great  applause.  Of  the  gallant  conduct  of  Clark’s 
North  Carolinians,  Lee  expressed  himself  in  the  highest 
terms,  saying:  “I  know  not  which  corps  I have  the  greatest 
reason  to  be  pleased  with,  Muhlenl)crg’s  \”irginians  or  the 
North  Carolina  troops  ; they  are  both  equally  alert,  zealous, 
and  spirited.”  Twice  the  enemy  attempted  to  land,  “and 
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twice  they  were  repulsed  by  a Colonel  Thompson,  of  the  T 

South  Carolina  rangers,  in  conjunction  with  a body  of  North 
Carolina  regulars.  Upon  the  whole,  the  South  and  North 
Carolina  troops  and  the  \^irginia  rifle  battalion  we  have  here 
are  admirable  soldiers.'’ 

The  Council  of  Safety  Iiad  directed  the  county  committees 
to  call  on  every  person  suspected  of  Toryism  to  render  an  in- 
ventory of  his  estate,  and  in  case  of  neglect,  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  county  was  ordered  to  bring  the  suspected  per- 
son before  the  board.  This  order,  contemporaneous  with  the 
glorious  news  of  tlie  repulse  of  General  Clinton  at  Charles- 
ton, which  created  wild  enthusiasm  among  the  Whigs,  caused 
a great  commotion  among  the  Loyalists,  and  they  docked  in  ^ 
to  sign  the  test  and  association.  666 

After  the  repulse  of  the  British  fleet  by  Fort  Moultrie, 

General  Clinton  still  lingered  at  Charleston,  threatening 
Savannah,  and  it  was  apprehended  he  might  yet  return  to 
the  original  plan  of  subjugating  North  Carolina.  Toward 
the  end  of  July,  however,  he  abandoned  his  design  against 
the  southern  colonies  and  sailed  northward.  Vv'hcn  this  be- 
came known,  early  in  August,  General  Ashe  discharged  the 
militia  brigade  from  the  districts  of  New  Bern,  Halifax,  and 
Edenton,  reserving  only  a part  of  the  Wilmington  brigade  in 
active  service.  A British  force  of  fifteen  vessels  still  occu- 
pied the  lower  harbor  and  held  Baldhead,  remaining  there 
all  sumimer,  watched,  however,  by  General  Moore  and  by  the 
continentals  and  the  militia  remaining  in  the  service.  Hardly 
had  Clinton  departed  before  General  Lee  began  to  organize 
an  expedition  into  Florida,  being  accompanied  b}'  General 
Howe,  the  \drginia  regiment,  the  Third  North  Carolina 
Continentals,  and  some  companies  of  the  First  and  Second 
regiments.  But  in  September,  having  been  ordered  north. 

General  Lee  departed,  leaving  Howe  in  command.  The 
troops  in  lower  Georgia  suffering  much  from  sickness,  four- 
teen or  fifteen  men  dying  every  day,  Howe  thought  it  best 
to  relinquish  the  enterprise,  and  returned  to  Charleston. 

During  the  fall  the  other  continental  regiments  were  held 
by  General  iMoore  on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  and  efforts  c.  r.,  x, 
were  made  to  complete  the  organization. 
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Some  three  weeks  after  N'orth  Carolina  had  instructed 
her  deputies  to  concur  in  declaring  independence  the  \hr- 
gdnia  convention  met,  and  on  }.Iay  15th  adopted  a resolution 
directing  her  deputies  to  propose  independence.  On  the 
same  day  Boston  and  a majority  of  the  other  towns  in 
^Massachusetts,  in  their  town  meetings,  instructed  their  local 
representatives  to  the  same  effect.  On  May  27th  Joseph 
Hewes.  then  the  only  XMrth  Carolina  depute  in  attendance 
on  the  Continental  Congress,  presented  the  X’orth  Carolina 
resolution,  and  immediately  the  \drginia  instructions  were 
also  presented.  These  resolves  and  tlie  action  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  on  May  isth.  declaring  that  it  was  irrecon- 
cilable with  good  conscience  for  the  people  to  take  oaths 
to  support  government  under  the  Crown,  and  that  the  powers 
of  government  should  be  exerted  under  the  authority  of  the 
people,  brought  the  subject  - f independence  sharply  to  tlic 
attention  of  the  other  colonies,  and  the  leaven  had  begun 
to  work.  Yet  nearly  two  weeks  elapsed  before  there  was 
any  movement.  Then,  on  June  7th,  Richard  Flenry  Lee 
offered  in  congress  a resolution  “That  these  united  colonies* 
are  and  of  right  ought  to  be  free  and  independent  States.  " 


'‘The  expression  “hath,  and  of  right  ought  to  have.”  the  original 
of  this  phrase,  i'  found  in  the  reply  which  the  English  Common' 
made  to  King  James  I when  he  communicated  his  unsatisfactory 
aii'wer  to  their  “Remonstrance  de  droit.”  Rushworth  was  studied 
b>  the  American  loaders  for  precedents. 
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This  resolution,  so  fraught  with  momentous  consequences, 
was  not  considered  that  day ; but.  postponed  until  the  next 
morning,  it  was  debated  until  the  loth.  Hewes,  speaking  for 
North  Carolina,  was  unalterably  fixed  and  urgent  in  favor 
of  immediate  action. 

A bare  majority  of  the  colonies  favored  Lee’s  resolution. 
New  York.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, and  South  Carolina  were  not  prepared  to  support'  it, 
and  its  further  consideration  was,  by  a \'ote  of  7 to  5, 
postponed  until  July  ist.  Hewes  casting  the  vote  of  North 
Carolina  against  tlie  postponement.  By  that  date  it  was 
hoped  that  new  instructions  might  be  received  from  the 
provinces  that  still  held  back.  To  lose  no  time,  a committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a declaration  of  independence, 
and  another  committee  was  directed  to  draft  a plan  of  con- 
federation, Hewes  being  a m.ernber  of  the  latter. 

Seventeen  days  slowly  passed,  and  then,  on  June  28th,  a 
draught  of  the  Declaration  v’as  reported  to  the  house,  where 
it  lay  on  the  table  awaiting  the  decision  on  Lee’s  resolution. 
At  length  July  ist  arrived,  and  that  resolution  was  again 
taken  up  for  consideration.  ^Maryland  and  New  Jersey  had 
in  the  meanwhile  given  in  tlieir  adherence.  From  Delaware 
only  two  members  were  present,  and  they  divided,  so  the 
voice  of  that  colony  could  not  be  recorded.  The  delegates 
from  New  York,  having  no  instructions,  asked  leave  to 
retire.  Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina  alone  voted  in  the 
negative.  At  the  request  of  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina, 
hoping  for  unanimity,  the  decision  was  postponed  until  the 
next  day. 

When  the  congress  met  the  following  morning  a third 
member  had  arrived  from  Delaware,  casting  the  vote  of  that 
province  for  the  resolution  ; changes  had  been  made  in  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation  with  a like  result,  and  the  South 
Carolina  delegates  no  longer  withheld  their  assent.  New 
York  still  preferred  to  remain  silent  awaiting  instructions, 
which,  however,  were  freely  given  on  the  9th  of  that  month. 

Thus  on  July  2d  was  finally  <ietermined.  by  virtually  the 
unanimous  voice  of  all  the  colonies,  the  great  question  which 
North  Carolina  had  proposed  on  April  12th.  At  that  time 
Penn,  who  had  left  Philadelphia  early  m April,  had  returned, 
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and  voted  with  Hewes  for  independence,  but  Hooper  was 
still  detained  in  North  Carolina. 

The  declaration 

Jefferson  s drangh.t  of  a Declaration,  which  had  Iain  on  the 
table  since  June  28th,  awaiting  the  vote  on  Lee’s  resolution, 
was  now  taken  up  for  discussion.  Every  word  of  it  was  duly 
weighed,  and  the  instrument  was  perfected.  During 
July  2(1.  3d,  and  until  the  afternoon  of  the  4th.  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Declaration  continued,  and  then  the  instru- 
ment was  agreed  to.  \’ery  considerable  clianges  were  made 
in  the  draught  reported  by  the  committee,  among  them  being 
the  incorporation  into  the  text  of  the  words  used  by  Lee 
that  the  united  colonies  “are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free 
and  independent  States.” 

The  North  Carolina  delegates 

As  this  glorious  consummation  was  at  the  instance  of 
North  Carolina,  and  was  accomplished  measurably  through 
the  cordial  and  zealous  support  of  her  delegation,  so  there 
\yas  no  time  when  her  delegates  were  not  fixed  and  forward 
in  the  important  work  of  the  Continental  Congress.  Caswell 
had  been  the  soul  of  energy,  and  gained  for  himself  the 
high  opinion  of  the  body.  Penn,  who  succeeded  him,  was 
equally  active  and  zealous.  Hooper  had  long  since  cast  his 
philosophic  eye  to  the  future,  and  beheld  America  “fast 
striding  to  independence."  His  sympathies,  his  sentiments, 
and  his  talents  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  its  influential 
members.  In  April  he  gladly  announced  that  he  had  found 
the  people  of  \drginia  desirous  of  independence,  and  that 
North  Carolina  far  exceeded  \drginia ; that  in  many  counties 
there  was  no  dissenting  voice — a condition  and  situation  so 
harmonious  with  his  own  personal  views  that  he  hastened 
to  send  the  information  back  to  Philadelphia,  wliere  it  was 
published. 

Hewes  differed  from  his  colleagues  in  being  a trained 
business  man  and  not  having  followed  a professional  career. 
Yet  he  had  been  longer  engaged  in  public  affairs  than  either 
of  his  as.sociates,  and  for  years  had  been  one  of  those  who 
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bad  given  direction  to  political  events  in  North  Carolina.  EJ 

Thoroiighlv  acquainted  with  commerce,  connecteti  with  a 
mercantile  house  at  Philadelphia,  as  at  Edenton,  familiar 
with  affairs  of  the  seas,  he  was  early  assigned  to  the 
Marine  Committee,  of  which  he  became  the  principal  mem- 
ber, discharging  ]Tactically  the  duties  of  a secretary  of  the 
navy ; and  liis  mercantile  houses  rendered  efficient  aid,  not 
merely  in  the  course  of  ordinary  business  but  in  making 
advances  for  the  benefit  of  congress.  Idis  spirit  was  such  Hewes’s 

^ ^ . great  work 

that  he  wanted  to  rake  the  field,  to  be  in  camp,  but  Ins  work 
in  congress  was  too  important  for  him  to  use  the  good 
musket  and  bayonet  wdth  which  he  liad  provide<i  himself. 

Four  days  after  the  Declaration  was  signed  he  wrote  : “What 
has  become  of  my  friend  Hooper?  I expected  to  have  seen 
him  ere  now.  IMy  friend  Penn  came  time  enough  to  give 
his  vote  for  independence.  I send  you  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  enclosed.  I had  the  weight  of  North  Caro- 
lina on  my  shoulders  within  a day -or  two  of  three  months. 

The  service  was  too  severe.  I have  sat  some  days  from  six 
in  the  morning  till  fi\e  or  sometimes  six  in  the  afternoon 
without  eating  or  drinking.  Some  of  my  friends  thought 
that  I should  not  be  able  to  keep  soul  and  body  together  to 
this  time.  Duty,  inclination,  and  self-preservation  call  on 
me  now  to  make  a little  excursion  into  the  country  to  see 
my  mother.  This  is  a duty  which  I have  not  allowed  myself 
time  to  perform  during  the  almost  nine  months  I have 
been  here.”  And  indeed  it  was  time,  for  this  devoted  patriot 
had  exhausted  his  strength  and  prepared  the  way  for  his 
early  grave. 

On  March  28,  1813,  John  Adams  in  the  course  of  a letter  Ad-amsin 
drew  a picture  in  which  Hewes  was  presented  as  changing 
his  attitude  toward  independence.  That,  as  related,  was 
evidently  founded  on  imagination,  tinted  by  the  passage 
of  many  years.  The  circumstances  seem  to  show  that  the 
portrayal  lacked  reality.  The  matter  of  independence  was 
not  brought  positively  before  congress  until  May  27th.  and 
then  by  Hewes  presenting  the  instructions  of  Nortli  Carolina 
to  concur  in  declaring  independence;  and  North  Carolina, 
represented  alone  by  him,  consistently  voted  for  indepen- 
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deuce  from  the  time  the  subject  was  first  introduced  into 
congress.* 

n Probably  when  Hewes  broke  the  monotony  of  congress 
by  presenting  the  instructions  of  North  Carolina,  there  was 
a great  and  startling  sensation,  for  congress  was  by  no  means 
prepared  to  act  on  the  measure.  Later  in  the  day  the  \4r- 
ginia  instruction  was  likewise  presented ; but  so  out  of 
harmony  was  it  with  the  prevailing  sentiment  that  ten  days 
elapsed  before  the  \4rginia  delegates  found  resolution  to 
obey  their  instruction:  and  then,  against  the  voice  of  Hewes. 
th.e  matter  was  again  fleferred  for  three  weeks  longer. 

It  appears  that  as  early  as  IMarch  ist.  Hooper,  Hewes. 
and  Penn  wrote  to  the  Provincial  Congress  asking  iiv 
strnctions  with  respect  to  entering  into  foreign  alliances, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  other  delegates  had  at  that 
time  made  a similar  application.  They  seem  to  have  been 
the  first  to  move  the  waters.  Their  application  on  this 
subject  utterly  negatives  Mr.  Jefferson’s  aspersion,  made  in 
his  old  age,  “that  we  had  not  a greater  Tory  in  congress 
than  Hooper."  Xr.  Jefferson  Imputed  to  v.Ir.  Adams  a 
failure  of  memory,  and  confessed  that  his  own  was  not  to 
be  relied  on.  In  this  doubt  of  his  own  accuracy  he  evidently 
was  entirely  correct. 

iMr.  Hooper  proposed  in  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
August.  1775,  the  articles  of  confederation,  and,  being  over- 
borne. in  the  Continental  Congress,  contrary  to  his  own 
wishes,  obeyed  the  instructions  of  North  Carolina.  That 
he  favored  independence  in  April.  1776,  is  evident.  Writing 
to  Johnston  six  months  later,  when  aff'airs  were  very  gloomy, 
he  expresses  the  feelings  of  his  inmost  heart:  “The  successes 
of  Howe  have  given  a strange  spring  to  Toryism.  IMen 
who  have  hitherto  lurked  in  silence  or  neutrality  seem  will- 
ing to  take  a side  in  opposition  to  the  liberties  of  their 
country.  . . . WAre  I to  choose  a motto  for  a modern  Wdiig 
it  should  be,  ’Whatever  is.  is  right/  and  on  the  reverse. 
‘Xil  despcratichnn/  ” Such  was  Hooper’s  spirit,  to  sustain 
all  measures,  to  be  steadfast  in  hope  and  constant  in  eff'ort. 

*Adains  must  have  had  in  mind  Rutledge,  of  Stuith  Carolina,  who 
changed  on  July  2d.  deciding  the  mea.^ure,  to  the  dismay  of  those 
memlLrs  who  still  feared  to  take  this  final  step. 
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III  the  con^Tfess  he.  with  Franklin,  Alorris  and  Lee.  formed  L; 

the  Secret  Committee  of  Foreign  Intercourse  elected  by  the 
suttrages  of  the  members.  No  higher  testimonial  of  implicit 
confidence  was  a Forded  to  any  of  his  associates. 

The  declaration  proclaimed 

The  council  had  thouglit  it  best  to  hold  sessions  at  differ-  F 

1 • -i  - Carolina 

ent  points  in  tlie  province  and  trom  \\  ilmington  it  removed 
to  Dobbs  County,  and  then  proceeded  to  Halifax,  opening 
its  session  there  on  July  21st.  And  now  came  the  joyful 
news  that  independence  had  been  declared,  and  the  colonies 
were  free  and  independent  states.  The  day  followdng  its 
meeting,  a copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ,ence  was 
received,  and  the  council  directed  that  it  should  be  read  on 
August  1st  in  the  town  of  Flalifax,  and  that  it  sliould  be 
proclaimed  by  the  committees  of  every  town  and  county  in 
the  most  public  manner. 

When  Thurs  lay,  August  ist,  came,  an  immense  concourse  August  ist 
of  people  assembled  at  Halifax  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  a 
public  proclamation  of  independence.  The  militia  com- 
panies of  the  county  were  all  drawm  up  in  full  array.  At 
midday  Cornelius  Harnett,  the  president  of  the  Council  of 
Safety,  ascended  a rostrum  erected  in  front  of  the  court-  {jJlenL, 
house,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  vast  crowd  was  mani- 
fested  with  tremendous  rejoicing.  Harnett,  who  had  ever 
been  among  the  foremost  in  leading  the  way  to  indepen- 
dence, now  “read  the  declaration  to  the  mute  and  impas- 
sioned multitude  with  a solemnity  of  an  appeal  to  heaven. 

WTen  he  had  ffnished  all  the  people  shouted  with  joy,  and 
cannon  after  cannon  . . .,  proclaimed  the  glorious  tidings 
that  the  thirteen  colonies  were  now  free  and  independent 
states.  Th.e  soldiers  seized  Harnett  and  bore  him  on  their 
shoulders  through  the  streets  of  the  town,  applauding  him  as 
their  champion,  and  swearing  allegiance  to  the  instrument 
he  had  read.” 

In  Cumberland  County  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  August 
Safety  had  either  retired  from  the  province  or  had  resigned 
and  refused  to  act.  In  that  county  alone  the  order  to  read 
the  declaration  appears  not  to  have  been  observed,  so  that 
on  August  6th  the  Council  of  Safety  directed  Colonel  Fol- 
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some  or  Colonel  David  Smith  to  call  a general  mectin-- 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Cumberland  and  proclaim  the  declara- 
tion to  rlie  people  and  to  the  regiment  stationed  at  Cross  Creek. 

Elsewhere  independence  was  proclaimed  with  great  dem- 
onstrations of  joy.  As  North  Carolina  had  been  the  fir-t 
colony  to  propose  it.  the  people  now  hailed  it  with  gladne>-. 
It  was  the  consummation  of  their  earnest  desire : and  n 
imparted  to  the  contest  a new  character.  The  leaders  well 
knew  that  they  had  burned  their  bridges  behind  them : and 
the  people,  animated  by  a great  hope,  and  determined  to  he 
free,  with  unbounded  entltusiasni  threw  the  banner  of  inde- 
pendence to  the  breeze. 

Because  the  province  was  now  declared  a free  and  inde- 
pendent State,  the  test  prescribed  by  the  congress  in  August. 
1775,  was  changed  by  omitting  the  profession  of  allegiance; 
and  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  witnesses  was  amended  so  as 
to  read,  “Between  the  independent  State  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  prisoner  to  be  tried.”  The  council  also  issued  an 
address  to  the  inhabitants,  saying  that  as  the  congress  had 
declared  the  thirteen  united  colonies  free  and  independent 
states.  * it  be  recommended  to  the  good  people  of  this  now 
independent  State  of  North.  Carolina  to  pay  the  greatest  at- 
tention to  the  election  ...  of  delegates  to  represent  them 
in  congress,  and  to  have  particularly  in  view  this  important 
consideration.”  Not  only  were  laws  to  be  made,  but  a con- 
stitution, the  cornerstone  of  all  law,  and  “according  as  it  is 
well  or  ill  ordered,  it  must  tend  in  the  first  degree  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  State.” 

The  council  had  been  sorely  tried  by  the  disaffection  of 
the  Regulators,  who  continued  to  regard  themselves  as  a 
separate  people  not  allied  with  their  fellow-citizens.  Now 
in  Anson  County  this  defection  took  a novel  form.  James 
Childs,  a preacher  of  the  New  Light  Baptist  persuasion, 
clothed  his  disloyalty  in  the  garb  of  religion.  He  declared 
that  it  was  one  of  the  tenets  of  his  church  not  to  bear  arms, 
either  offensively  or  defensively : and  he  preached  this  doc- 
trine in  all  the  churches  of  his  communion,  and  inculcated  it 
by  the  terrors  of  excommunication ; and  he  refused  to  take 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State.  Arrested  in  Anson  and 
sent  to  the  council,  he  stood  firmly  by  his  doctrine.  There- 
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upon  the  council  resolved  that  he  must  be  considered  as  an  ^ 

enemy  to  the  State,  and  he  was  sent  to  Edenton  on  his  parole. 

in  view  of  such  religious  teachings,  General  Person  and 
Joseph  John  Williams  were  directed,  each  of  them,  to  agree 
with  a proper  person  to  go  among  the  inhabitants  of  Anson 
and  other  western  parts  of  the  State  and  instruct  them  “in 
their  duty  to  Almighty  God,  and  explain  to  th.em  the  justice 
a!id  necessity  of  the  measures  pursued  by  the  United  States 
as  the  only  means  under  God  of  supporting  and  maintaining 
our  civil  and  religious  liberties.”  The  remedy,  however, 
was  not  entirely  efficacious.  In  October  James  Perry,  one 
of  the  same  persuasion,  having  great  influence  among  the 
people,  from  being  a preacher,  had  likewise  to  be  arrested 
in  the  same  county  anrl  conveyed  to  Plalifax. 

But  while  the  council  was  in  session  at  Salisbury  earlv  in 
September  a favorable  change  was  observed,  and  James 
Hunter  and  Joseph  Dobson  made  their  appearance,  and  793. 
asked  the  '‘privileges  of  free  citizens,”  declaring  that  they 
were  willing  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State,  and 
the  council  resolved  that  they  should  be  considered  as  “free 
citizens  and  members  of  this  State.”  So  also  Booth  Boote, 
who,  with  John  Dunn,  had  been  paroled  to  Sali.sbury,  having- 
taken  the  oath,  was  admitted  to  citizenship ; and  later  Dr. 

John  Pyle  and  other  prominent  malcontents  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  among  them  Rev.  George  IMicklejohn,  who  had 
been  paroled  to  Perquimans.  Other  action  was  constantly 
taken  in  the  way  of  arresting  and  putting  under  bond  or 
confining  Tories  or  having  them  released  from  durance  on 
their  submission  to  the  state  authorities. 

The  Indians  become  hostile 

Governor  Martin's  plan  for  the  subjugation  of  North 
Carolina  contemplated  aid  from  the  Indians,  and  John  Stuart, 
the  Indian  superintendent,  spent  several  months  in  the 
spring  of  1776  with  the  governor  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
General  Clinton's  troops.  As  yet  he  had  had  no  instructions 
to  employ  the  Indians  on  the  frontier,  but  he  was  keeping 
tliem  in  readiness  to  act  when  required.  Later  he  departed 
for  Pensacola  to  be  in  close  communication  with  them : and 
arrangements  were  in  progress  for  all  the  tribes  from  the 
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Ohio  to  Alabama  to  begin  hostilities  against  the  western 
borders. 

Toward  the  end  of  June  fifteen  Shawnees,  Delawares,  and 
Mingoes  brought  the  war  belt  to  the  Cherokees.  and  it  was 
received  by  the  young  men  against  the  wishes  of  the  older 
chiefs.  Before  measures  had  been  fully  arranged,  bands  of 
Cherokees,  inflamed  by  the  encroachments  of  the  whites  on 
the  Holstein  and  Xolachucky,  and  eager  for  spoils,  began 
their  forays. 

\\Tile  the  council  was  still  at  Halifax  this  proposed  in- 
cursion of  the  Indians  became  known.  In  the  first  week  in 
July  the  Cherokees  had  fallen  on  the  inhabitants  in  South 
Carolina,  plundered  houses,  killed  some  settlers  and  carried 
oft  several  prisoners.  Others  attacked  the  forts  on  the 
Holstein  and  Watauga,  Most  of  the  settlers,  however, 
escaped,  having  been  warned  by  Nancy  Ward,  frorni  Echota, 
she  being  the  ‘‘beloved  woman’’  of  that  Indian  capital,  and 
always,  like  her  kinsman.  Attakullakulla  (the  Little  Car- 
penter), friendly  to  the  whites.  Some  twenty  women  and 
children  were  victims  of  the  tomahawk.  Cdnly  IMrs.  Bean, 
perhaps  the  wife  of  William  Bean,  the  first  white  man  to 
erect  a cabin  in  that  wdlderness,  and  a boy  named  kloore 
were  taken  alive.  The  latter  was  burned  at  the  stake,  and 
Mrs.  Bean  was  also  bound  to  the  stake  ready  for  the  burning 
when  Nancy  Ward  interfered  and  saved  her  life.  L^nsuc- 
cessful  in  their  assault  on  the  forts,  the  Indian  waarriors 
crossed  the  mountains  and  fell  on  the  unsuspecting  families 
on  Crooked  Creek  (near  Rutherfordton) . and,  coming  up 
the  Toe,  invaded  the  frontier  of  Rowan.  The  unheralded 
appearance  of  these  murderous  bands  caused  great  conster- 
nation. On  July  1 2th  Rutlierford  wrote  to  the  council  that 
he  had  received  an  express  the  week  before  that  forty 
Indians  w'ere  ravaging  Crook'ed  Creek,  and  that  appeals  were 
made  to  him  for  relief.  He  pleaded  for  expedition.  Before 
t\venty-four  hours  had  elapsed  he  despatched  another  ex- 
press that  the  Indians  w^ere  making  great  progress  in  de- 
stroying and  murd,ering  in  Rowan.  “Thirty-seven  persons.” 
he  sairl,  “were  killed  last  We<lnesday  and  Thursday  on  the 
Catawba,”  and  “I  am  also  informicd  that  Colonel  McDowell 
and  ten  men  more  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  women  and 
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children  are  besieg'ecl  in  some  kind  of  a fort,  and  the  Indians  Djl 

around  them  : no  help  to  them  before  yesterday,  and  they 
were  surrounded  on  W^ednesday.  I expect  the  next  account 
to  hear  is  that  they  are  all  destroyed.  . . . Three  of  our 
captains  are  killed  and  one  wounded.  This  day  I set  out 
with  what  men  I can  rai^c  for  the  relief  of  the  district.*’ 

“Pray,  gentlemen,  consider  our  distress;  send  us  plenty  of 
powder,  and  I hope  under  God  we  of  Salisbury  district  are 
able  to  stand  them.” 

Rutherford  acted  with  that  energy  that  ever  distinguished 
him.  Wdthin  a week  he  was  on  the  frontier  with  near  mountains 
twenty-hve  hundred  men,  for  the  western  Carolinians  had 
sprung  to  arms  at  tlie  hrst  call,  animated  by  a consuming 
purpose  to  indict  heavy  punishment  upon  their  murderous 
foe.  Among  those  with  him  were  Colonel  Adam  Alexander 
and  the  Mecklenburg  regiment,  protecting  the  settlers  on  the 
Catawba.  Leaving  the  main  body  at  Old  Fort,  then  called 
Davidson’s,  on  July  29th.  with  a detacliment  of  five  hundred 
men  Rutherford  crossed  the  mountains  and  dislodged  some 
two  hundred  braves,  who  had  established  themselves  on  the 
X’olachucky. 

On  'August  i^th  the  council  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  A^^hingtou 

1 -kr  T IT  1 • chblrict 

house  ot  Mr.  Joel  Lane,  in  Wake  Countv,  where  it  con-  .mnexed 
vened  on  the  21st.  Cornelius  Harnett  being  absent  with  Jo'i,  7osdn 
leave,  Samuel  Ashe  was  unanimously  chosen  president.  A 
petition  was  received  from  the  settlements  on  the  Watauga 
and  Holstein,  called  by  the  inhabitants  there  “the  Washing- 
ton district.”  setting  forth  that  about  six  years  earlier  they 
had  begun  to  locate  in  that  territory,  and  finding  themselves 
outside  of  \drginia,  had  formed  a court  and  adopted  the 
\drginia  laws,  and  had  enlisted  a company  of  riflemen  under 
Captain  James  Robertson,  stationing  them  on  the  frontier 
to  guard  against  an  attack  by  the  Indians.  They  asked  that 
they  might  be  annexed  to  North  Carolina,  promising  to  be 
governed  by  the  council  and  to  lack  nothing  in  the  glorious 
cause  of  America.  This  petition  was  signed  by  John  Carter, 

John  Sevier.  William  Bean  and  others  as  a committee,  and 
to  it  were  attached  more  than  a hundred  names  of  settlers 
on  the  W'atauga  and  Xolachueky.  among  them  being  David 
Crockett.  The  council  directed  that  they  should  hold  an 
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election  on  October  15th  and  choose  five  delegates  to  rcpr<-- 
sent  Washington  district  in  the  congress  of  the  State. 
meet  at  Halifax  on  November  loth. 

President  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  had  earlier  -ue- 
gested  a joint  movement  on  the  part  of  \’irginia  and  North,  anh, 
South  Carolina  against  the  Indians.  He  proposed  to  .'^eiri 
Major  Williamson  with  eleven  hundred  men  agaimst  the  lowu- 
Cherokees,  and  that  a ’force  from  North  Carolina  shoul  i 
attack  the  kliddle  towns,  and.  joining  Williamson,  shouM 
proceed  against  \Hlley  River  and  the  Hiwassee,  while  t!!-.- 
Virginians  should  come  down  the  Holstein  and  attack  the 
Over-hill  towns.  The  council  agreed  to  this  proposition,  and 
directed  the  militia  from  the  Hillsboro  district  and  from 
Surry  County  to  join  Rutherford,  while  a regiment  of  three 
hundred  men  under  Colonel  Joe  Williams  was  to  cross  the 
mountains  and  join  Colonel  Christian  and  his  \^irginians 
at  Big  Island,  on  the  Holstein.  On  August  23d  General 
Person  was  despatched  to  Rutherford’s  camp  with  par- 
ticular directions,  and  on  September  ist  Rutherford,  with  a 
great  cavalcade  of  horses  bearing  his  provisions  and  ammu- 
nition, entered  Swannanoa  Gap  and  pressed  forward.  He 
took  with  him  two  thousand  privates  and  eighty  light  horse, 
with  supplies  for  forty  days  carried  by  fourteen  hund.red 
pack  horses.  To  defend  the  frontier  in  his  absence,  he 
ordered  three  captains  with  a hundred  and  thirty  men  to 
range  in  Tryon,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 'in  Rowan, 
and  a hundred  in  Surry,  that  then  extended  to  the  Indian 
line  in  the  mountains.  Among  those  accompanying  the 
expedition  were  Colonel  Martin  Armstrong,  Colonel  Adam 
Alexander,  Captain  Benjamin  Cleveland,  William  Lenoir, 
and  William  Gray.  Tlie  Orange  regiment,  under  Colonel 
Joseph  Taylor,  had  reached  his  camp,  but  its  assistance  not 
being  needed,  it  returned  home. 

Rutlierford’s  course  lay  down  the  Swannanoa  and  French 
Broad  and  up  Hominy  Creek  to  Pigeon  River,  then  to  Rich- 
land Creek,  and  over  the  dividing  ridge  to  the  head  of  Scott  s 
Creek,  which  he  followed  to  the  Tuckaseegee.  He  moved 
with  sucli  rapidity  and  secrecy  that  he  passed  fifty  miles 
into  the  wilderness  witliout  being  discovered  by  the  Indians. 
The  journey  through  the  mountains  was  an  arduous  and 
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tlifficiilt  performance.  Without  a road  and  sometime?  with- 
out even  an  Indian  trail,  he  led  his  army  over  tremciKlous 
mountains  and  across  rapid  streams,  pursuinc;'  his  way  in 
momentary  danger  of  ambuscade  bv  his  wily  foe.  But  so 
sagacious  were  his  movemients  that  he  had  penetrated  two- 
thirds  of  the  distance  into  the  forests  without  interruption. 
At  length,  when  only  thirty  miles  from  the  Isliddle  Settle- 
ments on  the  Tuckaseegee.  he  detached  a thousand  men  to 
surprise  the  Indians  by  a forced  march.  Soon,  however,  in 
their  quiet  but  rapid  journey,  they  came  upon  some  thirty 
of  the  savages,  who  disputed  their  progress,  and  sent  in- 
formation to  the  settlement,  which  thus  was  evacuated  when 
Rutherford  reached  it.  Immediately  he  began  the  work  of 
destruction,  and  speedily  devastated  the  fields  and  burned 
every  house.  Then,  with  a detachment  of  nine  hundred 
men  and  ten  days’  provisions,  he  hurried  along  the  Little 
Tennessee  and  moved  on  towards  Valley  River  and  the 
Hiwassee. 

Williamson  was  to  have  met  him  at  Cowee,  but  after 
devastating  the  Indian  towns  at  the  foothills,  the  South 
Carolinians  were  detained,  and  Rutherford  proceeded  alone. 
Missing  the  usual  trail  through  Wya  Gap,  he  crossed 
the  Xantahala  at  an  unaccustomed  place.  Five  hundred 
braves  lay  in  ambush  at  \Wya,  hoping  to  destroy  his  force 
as  twenty  years  before  they  had  jNfontgomery's.  While  they 
awaited  his  coming,  Rutherford,  pressing  on,  reached  the 
head  waters  of  \^alley  River.  Every  town  on  that  stream 
was  destroyed  in  turn,  and  it  was  as  if  a besom  of  destruc- 
tion had  swept  over  those  settlements,  so  sudden  and  rapid 
were  his  movements.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  avoid 
a pitched  battle,  killed  but  twelve  Indians,  and  captured 
nine.  He  also  took  seven  white  men,  witli  whom  he  got 
four  negroes,  much  leather,  about  a hundredweight  of  gun- 
powder and  a ton  of  lead,  which  they  were  conveying  to 
Mobile.  His  own  loss  was  but  three  men. 

Wdiile  in  the  midst  of  this  devastation  thev  encamped,  on 
Sunday,  September  15th.  at  Xuckesseytown  (doubtless 
Tuckaseegee).  ami  there,  after  a sermon  hv  Rev.  Mr.  fames 
Hall,  they  buried  one  of  Captain  Irwin’s  men  with  due 
solemnitv.  A fortnigh.t  after  Ruthcrfo’*d  had  beirun  his 
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^ march  the  Cuuiicil  of  Safety,  which  had  adjourned  to  Salls^. 

bury  to  be  in  prcjximity  to  tlie  scene  of  o[)erations,  des|<atci;ed 
Colonel  W'aiglustill  .Vvery,  with  an  escort,  with  direcUoiXs 
to  the  general  to  send,  if  possible,  a detachment  to  yr'd 
Colonel  Christian  against  the  Over-hill  towns,  and  on  ins 
return  to  cut  a road  through  the  mountains  for  future  uso. 
A juncture  was  ma(je  lyv  Colonel  Williamson  on  Se{)t(uu 
ber  26th  on  the  Hiwassce;  but  then  Rutherford's  work  !i;r, 
been  thoroughly  done,  and  the  \'alley  Settlement  had  been 
c.^R.,  X,  obliterated,.  it  was  deemed  impracticable  to  cross  tl. 

Smokies  and  assist  Colonel  Christian,  and  they  turned  their 
faces  homeward,.  The  Indians,  driven  from  their  valle\'' 
homeless  refugees  without  food  or  raiment,  sought  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  Nantahala,  some  fleeing  to  the  Over  hills,  but 
the  greater  number  finding  a temporar}-  liome  w ith  the 
Creeks  on  the  Coosaw'atchee  River.  Others  made  their 
painful  way  to  their  British  allies  in  Florida,  where  fve 
hundred  of  them  were  received  and  supplied  with  food  dur- 
ing that  winter.  Rutherford  on  his  return  marked  his  road 
through  the  mountains,  which  has  since  been  known 
Rutherford's  Trace.  Wdthin  a month  from  his  departure  he 
returned  to  Old  Fort,  reaching  Salisbury  early  in  October. 

The  Surry  regiment 

Beyond  the  mountains  the  Surry  regiment,  under  Colonel 
Joseph  Williams,  Colonel  Love  and  Major  Winston,  having 
joined  Colonel  Christian,  moved  cautiously  along  the  great 
Indian  warpatii  until  the  Little  Tennessee  was  reached, 
c.  R , X.  wdiere  town  after  town  was  destroyed.  So  sw  ift  had  been 
837.844,8^2,  action  that  the  Indians,  unable  to  resist,  soon  sought 
terms  of  peace.  Some  of  the  Indian  head  men  came  iiU“ 
camp,  agreed  to  surrender  all  prisoners  and  to  cede  to  tlie 
whites  all  th.e  territory  occupied  in  the  Tennessee  settle- 
ments. On  their  solemn  promise  that  such  a treaty  should 
be  made,  Christian  agreed  to  suspend  hostilities.  An  excep- 
tion was  made,  however,  as  to  two  towns  wdiich  Itad  been 
concerned  in  burning  the  IMoore  boy,  but  the  peace  town 
of  Fchota  was  not  disturbed.  Colonel  Wdlliarns  was  nrl 
pleased  with  Colonel  Christian's  action,  attributing  his 
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leniency  to  the  Cherokees  to  a settled  policy  on  tlie  part 
of  \drginia  to  absorb  their  trade;  and  he  recommended  to 
the  council  that  as  the  frontiers  of  North  Carolina  were 
inhabited  far  beyond  the  colony  line,  commissioners  should 
be  appointed  to  run  the  line  farther  west.  By  treaties  soon 
afterward  ma:le  the  lower  Cherokees  surrendered  all  their 
territory  in  South  Carolina  except  a narrow  strip,  and  tlie 
middle  and  upper  Cherokees  ceded  all  their  possessions  east 
of  the  Blue  Ridg'e,  together  with  the  disputed  territory  on 
the  Xolachuck}-,  Watauga,  and  New  rivers. 

After  reaching  Old  Fort,  General  Rutherford,  to  destroy 
some  towns  not  on  his  route,  and  perhaps  to  aid  Colonel 
Christian,  directed  Captain  William  I\Ioore  and  Captain 
Harden,  with  the  light  horse  of  Tryon  County,  a hundred 
in  number,  to  return  to  the  Indian  country.  Leaving 
Cathey’s  fort  on  October  29th,  they  penetrated  to  tiie  towns 
on  Cowee  Mountain.  A detachment,  pursuing  the  fleeing 
Indians  to  Soco  Creek,  “crossed  prodigious  mountains,  which 
were  almost  impassable,  experiencing  there  a severe  shock 
of  an  earthquake,  reached  Richland  Creek  Mountains,  and 
then  returned  to  Pigeon  River.” 

The  Tories  active 

Tory  emissaries  during  the  summer,  and  especially  in 
August,  were  active,  and  seem  to  have  expected  that  they 
would  be  joined  by  a great  number  of  Indian  allies.  Ruther- 
ford could  not  take  the  second  battalion  from  Rowan,  “the 
current  of  Tories  running  strong  in  Guilford  and  Anson”; 
and  Colonel  Folsome  wrote:  “It  is  most  certain  they  wish 
for  nothing  more  . . . than  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
head,  . . . numbers  would  tly  to  join  the  Indians,  as  it  is 
their  professed  declaration” ; while  in  Bladen,  there  were  a 
number  of  deserters  from  the  regular  troops.  Tories  and 
other  disaffected  persons  collected,  whose  action  was  so 
threatening  that  General  Ashe  despatched  two  companies 
under  Colonel  Brown  to  disperse  them.  Before  Brown 
readied  their  settlement  tliey  killed  Captain  Nathaniel  Rich- 
ardson and  committed  other  outrages,  and  then  many  of 
them  fled  into  South  Carolina. 
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Sait  making  on  the  coast 

Salt  being  such  an  indispensable  necessity,  unusual  effori- 
were  made  to  obtain  a supply  for  the  public,  and  Robert 
Wdlliams  was  employed  to  set  up  salt  works  at  Beauf<»rt. 
where  pans  for  that  purpose  were  erected.  Conferencc> 
were  held  \vith  Dr.  Franklin  at  Philadelphia  as  to  the  be>i 
process  of  manufacture,  and  salt  pans  were  ordered  frtaii 
that  city.  All  along  the  coast  the  inliabitants  began  will; 
their  pots  and  kettles  to  make  a supply.  Early  in  October 
Sam  Ashe  wTotc  from  the  Cape  Fear:  “Te  Dcum  Laiichwiu^ 
we  here  at  present  joyfully  chant  forth.  The  vessels  01 
war  . . . took  their  departure  a few  days  since,  first  burning 
two  of  their  tenders.  We  have  now  an  open  port.  . . . 
The  humor  of  salt  boiling  seems  to  be  taking  place  here.  1 
have  seen  some  boiled  . . . the  cleanest  and  whitest  of  any 
...  I ever  saw  in  my  life ; every  old  wife  is  now  scouring 
her  pint  pot  for  the  necessary  operation.  God  send  them 
good  luck.”  The  council  gave  directions  for  supplying  the 
people.  The  quantity  being  limited,  it  wms  doled  out.  Con- 
ner Dowd  was  to  sell  salt  in  his  possession  “to  the  Whigs 
who  bore  arms  on  the  late  expedition  against  the  Tories  at 
Moore's  Creek  at  ten  shillings  per  bushel,  not  selling  more 
than  a half  busliel  to  each  man.” 

The  British  abandon  Cape  Fear 

During  the  summer  General  Moore  remained  at  V\hl- 
mington.  There  still  lingered  several  British  vessels  in 
the  lower  harbor,  while  a detachment  of  their  troops  w'as  in 
possession  of  Bahlhead.  Toward  the  last  of  August  INIoore 
took  three  hundred  men  and  departed  on  a secret  expedi- 
tion, no  one  having  the  slightest  conjecture  wdiat  was  his 
purpose,  unless  to  attack  the  enemy  on  that  island.  1 he 
result  of  the  expedition  is  not  recorded  ; but  a month  later 
the  vessels  departed,  burning  their  tenders  and  the  British 
sloop  Crnizcr,  wdheh  had  been  on  that  station  for  several 
years,  was  the  refuge  of  Governor  Alartin  wdien  driven  from 
Fort  Johnston,  and  now  was  proliably  so  unseaworthy  that 
she  could  not  be  removed.  The  ship  Jenny,  wdiere  the 
Tories  seeking  protection  had  found  a resting  place,  also 
sailed  for  Xew  York  ; and  as  these  Loyalists  had  been  or- 
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gaiiized  into  companies  with  officers  by  Governor  Alartin,  X 

(VI  their  reachinc:  Xew  York  they  were  assigned  to  a Loyalist 
regiment  then  formed  at  the  nortln 

Toward  the  end  of  September  the  council  again  convened 
at  Halifax,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  Samuel 
Ashe,  Willie  Jones  was  chosen  to  preside. 

A winter  campaign  threatened 

The  Continental  Congress  having  directed  that  two  of  the 
continental  regiments  should  be  conducted  by  General  Moore 
to  join  General  Washington,  subsequently,  in  view  of  a 
probable  winter  campaign  at  the  south,  left  it  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Council  of  Safety  to  retain  them  in  the  State. 

The  council  thought  it  best  that  thev  should  not  go  north  at 
that  time,  and  the  order  was  countermanded. 

It  being  believed  that  a southern  campaign  was  in  con- 
templation by  the  British  commander,  preparations  were 
made  to  meet  it.  It  was  considered  that  the  invasion  would 
be  either  in  \^irginia  or  South  Carolina,  and  X'orth  Carolina 
v.'ould  protect  herself  by  aiding  in  tlie  defence.  General  c.^r.,  x, 
IMoore  had  with  him  in  Xorth  Carolina  five  continental  regi- 
rnents,  except  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  First  and 
Second,  these  companies  and  tlic  Third  Regiment  being  with 
General  Blowe  in  Georgia.  They  were  distributed  at  differ- 
ent points  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  while  a small 
detachment  of  the  Third  was  at  Salisbury  with  Colonel 
Martin. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

The  CoxsTiTLTTiox  of  1776 

!vlaking  the  constitution. — Divergencie.^. — The  conservatives. — The 
results  of  the  election. — Johnston  burned  in  eftlgy. — The  congre- 
meets. — The  committee  moves  slowly. — Proceedings  in  the  conven- 
tion.— Citizenship  established. — The  principles  of  government. — 
Sovereignty  of  the  people. — The  Orange  instructions. — Those  of 
Meck'lenburg. — Hooper  urges  the  Delaware  plan. — In  the  committee 
room. — The  draught  reported. — The  bill  of  riglits. — The  religiou- 
test. — Thoroughly  considered. — The  Virginia  constitution. — A rep- 
resentative republic. — Public  schools. — The  religious  test  adopted. 
— The  instrument  conservative. — A new  administration  installed. 

1776  Plardly  had  the  Indians  been  subdued  before  the  sombre 

riSingthe  shadow  of  a British  invasion  cast  itself  over  the  seaboard 
constitution  southem  states,  and  totvard  the  end  of  the  year,  as  at 

its  opening,  the  people  of  X’orth  Carolina  looked  to  the  future 
with  painful  forebodings  of  grave  perils  and  devastation. 
In  the  midst  of  these  disquieting  anticipations  they  were 
now  to  ordain  a constitution  and  government  for  the  inde- 
pendent State  and  start  out  the  new  commonwealth  on  it.- 
voyage  through  unknown  and  uncertain  seas.  Happy  would 
it  be  for  themselves  and  for  posterity  were  the  foundations 
of  the  political  edifice  well  and  strongly  laid ; deplorable  in- 
deed if  tyranny  and  despotism  should  find  a crevice  through 
which  they  might  enter. 

Divergencies 

The  first  effort  to  frame  a constitution  made  apparent  in 
the  summer  pronounced  divergencies  among  the  public  men. 
Johnston.  Plewes.  Hooper.  I'homas  Jones,  Iredell,  Allen 
Jones  and  probably  Nash.  Caswell  and  possibly  Harnett  and 
Sam  Ashe  might  be  ranked  as  conservatives,  with  varying 
shades  of  difference  between  them.  Willie  Jones,  Person. 
Burke.  Penn.  Avery,  the  Alexanders,  John  Ashe,  Polk,  and 
Dr.  Caldwell  might  be  classed  as  advocates  of  a pure  democ- 
racy. But  there  is  so  little  on  which  to  hazard  a conjecture. 
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except  uncertain  tradition,  tliat  one  hesitates  to  assign  many 
of  those  mentioned  to  eitlier  side.  All  realized  that  tliey 
were  severed  forever  from  the  past  anrl  were  to  establish 
a government  for  themselves  and  posterity  on  a republican 
basis.  The  Conservatives,  Johnston  and  others,  believed  that 
the  general  features  of  the  British  system,  with  whicli  they 
were  familiar,,  offered  the  best  government,  freer  from  pos- 
sible evils  than  any  other  known  to  history.  They  preferred 
a stable  and  independent  judiciary,  controlled  only  by  the 
principles  of  law  established  by  the  decisions  of  the  courts  ; 
justices  of  the  peace  and  court  officers  also  to  have  a stable 
tenure:  the  great  officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  Assembly 
rather  than  by  popular  election,  and  the  Assembly  itself  kept 
within  bounds  by  annual  elections. 

The  other  extreme  view  looked  to  uprooting  every  vestige 
of  the  old  government  and  the  establishment  of  a pure 
democracy,  with  annual  election  of  judges,  clerks,  and  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  by  the  freemen  of  the  commonwealth. 
Between  these  two  extremes  there  were  many  shades  of 
opinion.  In  view  of  the  necessity  of  framing  a constitution, 
on  August  9th  the  council  had  prepared  an  address  to  the 
people,  recommending  that  each  county  should  choose  live 
delegates  particularly  suited  to  represent  them  in  this  great 
work.  Davis,  the  printer,  was  dilatory  in  printing  this 
address  for  distribution,  and  Harnett  expressed  himself  as 
anxiously  awaiting  the  copies.  ‘‘The  advice  of  the  council  to 
the  inhabitants  has  not  yet  got  abroad,”  he  said.  “Davis 
ought  to  be  hurried.”  Evidently  he  had  the  matter  much 
at  heart. 

The  election  was  held  on  October  i5th.  While  there  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  attempt  at  the  organization  of 
parties,  yet  here  and  there  throughout  the  province  oppo- 
sition was  manifested  to  the  election  of  particular  persons. 
At  New  Bern,  Tisdale  unsuccessfully  opposed  Abner  Nash. 
Hewes  was  returned  from  Edenton  as  usual : Penn  was  not 
elected  from  Granville,  strange  to  say;  while  Hooper  was 
returned  from  Perquimans,  as  well  as  from  Wilmington. 
Hewes  and  Hooper  stood  on  the  same  line  as  Johnston  and 
Iredell,  while  Penn  was  an  ultra-democrat,  in  line  with 
Thomas  Person.  Harnett  was  so  desirous  of  the  election 
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of  Hooper  that  he  himself  stood  in  Brunswick  County,  sur- 
rendering’ his  hold  on  the  borough  of  Wilmington  that 
Hooper  might  be  assured  of  a seat  in  the  congress.  Samuel 
Spencer,  a strong  democrat,  was  not  returned  from  Anson, 
ivlecklenburg  added  to  her  delegation  Waightstill  Averv.  aiai 
Guilford,  David  Caldwell.  There  was  consideraldie  change 
in  the  personnel  of  the  deputies,  but  except  the  change^ 
above  mentioned  there  was  only  one  other  notalde  leader 
not  returned — -Samuel  Johnston.  Allen  Jones.  John  John- 
ston, and  Thomas  Jones  and  all  the  other  conservatives  were 
elected.  For  some  reason  a great  ettort  was  made  to  defeat 
Johnston,  who  had  always  been  unanimously  chosen  to  pre- 
side over  the  previous  congresses,  was  in  strong  sympathy 
with  the  Continental  Congress,  and  an  ardent  promoter  of 
every  measure  tending  to  sustain  independence : no  man  was 
more  fixed  than  he  in  his  American  principles.  Xo  means 
were  spared  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  people  against  him 
personally;  ‘‘to  inflame  their  prejudice.^,  excite  alarm,  and 
sow  in  them  by  indefinite  charges  and  vague  whispers  the 
seeds  of  distrust.’'  There  was  a hot  and  spirited  canvass, 
resulting  in  Johnston’s  defeat : and  the  triumph  was  cele- 
brated with  riot  and  debauchery,  the  orgies  being  con- 
cluded by  burning  Johnston  in  effigy.  While  Hewes  was 
elected  from  the  borough,  and  Thomas  Benbury  and  Thomas 
Jones  were  returned  from  the  county,  James  Blount,  Luke 
Sumner,  and  Jacob  Hunter  replaced  Sam  Johnston.  John  B. 
Beasly,  and  Thomas  Hunter.  Apparently  James  Blount  wais 
the  opponent  of  Johnston,  and  succeeded  in  displacing  him. 
The  election  and  its  result  in  Chowan  led  to  the  character- 
ization of  Johnston’s  opponents  by  kir.  Iredell  as  “rioters.” 
to  whom  he  ascribed  such  principles  as  these:  “I  despise 
every  man  who  di iters  from  me.  I am  sure  he  must  be 
a Tory.  I think  a man  more  liable  to  be  a Tory  who  has 
hitherto  been  most  earnest  in  the  cause.”  “I  impute  to  gen- 
tlemen all  our  present  difficulties.”  “T  am  a sworn  enemy 
to  all  gentlemen.”  “I  believe  it  honorable  and  proper  to  per- 
secute poor  distressed  individuals  when  we  have  them  in  our 
[lower,  provi'ied  we  want  courage  to  prove  in  any  other 
manner  the  alacrity  of  our  zeal  against  those  we  suppose 
enemies  of  our  country.”  This  “creed  of  a rioter”  would 
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indicate  that  the  principal  charges  against  Johnston  were 
personal,  based  on  his  wealth  and  lofty  bearing  and  on  some 
kindness  to  distressed  persons,  perhaps  Tories,  which  was 
imputed  to  him  as  Toryism.  There  is  found  in  it  no  trace  of 
disagreement  between  him  and  his  countrymen  on  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  government.  The  strenuous  opposition 
to  him  has  been  attributed  to  Wdllie  Jones  and  his  friends,  it 
being  suggested  that  they  desired  to  remove  Johnston  from 
his  dominant  position  in  public  atfairs,  the  more  readily  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  an  ultra-democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  he  opposed;  if  so.  bis  defeat  was  without  avail. 

The  congress  meets 

The  congress  met  on  November  12th,  at  Halifax,  and 
Allen  Jones  proposed  Richard  Caswell  for  president,  who 
was  accordingly  unanimously  chosen.  Theretofore  all  votes 
in  the  several  congresses,  as  also  in-  the  council,  had  been 
by  counties  and  towns ; now  it  was  determined,  against  the 
vote  of  the  Albemarle  section  and  the  towns  of  Brunswick 
and  New  Bern  alone,  that  all  questions  should  be  determined 
by  the  voice  of  the  several  members.  A^  majority  of  the 
members  were  to  govern,  not  a majority  of  the  counties. 
At  once  the  congress  appointed  a committee  composed  of 
the  president,  Thomas  Person,  Allen  Jones,  John  Ashe, 
Abner  Nash.  Willie  Jones,  Thomas  Jones,  Simon  Bright. 
Christopher  Neale.  Samuel  Ashe,  William  Haywood,  Griffith 
Rutherford.  Henry  Abbott,  Luke  Sumner,  Thomas  Respis, 
xTrchibald  iMaclaine,  James  Hogun,  and  Hezekiah  Alex- 
ander to  frame  a constitution.  In  the  formation  of  this 
committee  the  eastern  members  largely  predominated,  there 
being  from  the  west  only  one  member  each  from  Granville, 
Rowan,  and  Mecklenburg,  wdiile  Dobbs.  Craven.  Chowan, 
and  New  Hanover  each  had  two  members.  Subsequently, 
however,  as  other  members  came  in,  there  were  added  to 
that  committee  Waightstill  Avery.  Whitmel  Hill,  Thomas 
Eaton,  John  Birdsong,  Robert  Irwin,  Joseph  Hewes,  Cor- 
nelius Harnett.  William  Sharpe,  and  John  Spicer,  four  of 
whom  were  from  the  west.  It  would  seem  that  where  one 
conservative  was  appointed  on  the  committee  h.e  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  a democrat,  the  committee  being  about 
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evenly  divided,  and  doubtless  well  representing  the  senti- 
ments of  the  congress.  It  at  once  began  its  work,  but  week< 
were  to  elapse  before  it  completed  its  plan  of  government. 

An  attack  on  South  Carolina  being  feared,  for  a large 
fleet  bearing  a considerable  number  of  troops  had  sailed  from 
New  York  supposed  to  be  destined  for  Chaijeston,  the 
congress  ordered  General  IMoore  to  march  with  the  con- 
tinentals for  the  relief  of  that  city,  and  a committee  was 
raised  to  consider  the  most  speedy  method  of  embodying 
five  thousand  militia  to  aid  in  defence.  Three  additional 
regiments  of  continentals  were  also  provided  for,  to  be  com- 
manded respectively  by  James  Hogun,  James  Armstrong, 
and  John  Williams.  Hooper  and  Hewes  were  re-elected 
delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress,  but  Penn  now  gave 
place  to  Dr.  Burke,  of  Orange  County.  It  is  to  1)e  observed, 
however,  that  although  Penn  was  not  chosen  a rnemlier  l>v 
Ins  county,  nor  retained  in  the  Continental  Congress,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  committee  ‘‘to  revise  and  consider  all 
such  statutes  and  acts  of  assembly  as  are  in  force  in  North. 
Carolina,  and  to  prepare  bills  to  be  passed  into  laws  con- 
sistent with  the  new  form  of  government.”  He  was  not 
entirely  ignored.  And  Sam  Johnston  was  named  second 
on  this  very  important  committee,  tiie  first  being  Thomas 
Jones.  A seal  of  State  being  necessary,  the  congress  di- 
rected Blooper,  Hewes,  and  Burke  to  procure  one : and  in 
the  meantime  the  private  seal  of  the  governor  was  to  be 
affixed  to  all  grants  and  other  public  acts  of  the  State. 

To  enforce  the  criminal  laws,  temporary  courts  of  oyer 
and  terminer  were  established  to  be  held  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts of  the  State,  two  persons  learned  in  law  in  each 
district  being  appointed  by  the  governor  to  hold  them.  It 
was  enacted  that  all  of  the  former  statutes  and  such  parts 
of  the  common  law  as  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  the  State  should  continue  in  force 
until  the  next  Assembly. 

The  royal  government  being  subverted  and  a new  State 
erected  on  its  ruins,  the  people  felt  as  if  “they  had  been 
marooned  on  some  desert  island,"  without  a constitution, 
government  or  laws,  and  the  congress  addressed  itself  to 
organizing  civil  affairs.  All  glebes  and  lands  formerly  held 
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by  any  religious  society  were  declared  vested  in  their 
owners ; and.  the  congress  ordained  that  all  regular  ministers 
of  every  denomination  should  have  power  to  celebrate 
matrimony  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their 
respective  churches,  they,  however,  observing  the  rules  and 
restrictions  providefl  by  law.  It  was  particularly  necessary 
to  establish  citizenship.  The  congress  directed  the  governor 
to  offer  free  pardon  and  protection  to  all  persons  who  should 
within  ninety  days  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State, 
and  those  who  refused  to  take  the  oaths  were  declared  in- 
capable of  bringing  any  suit,  or  purchasing  any  lands,  or 
transferring  their  landls,  which  were  declared  forfeited  to 
the  State.  Sill  persons  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  State 
were  held  to  owe  allegiance ; and  it  was  declared  that  any  one 
who  should  thereafter  levy  war  against  the  State  or  adhere 
to  its  enemies  or  give  them  aid  and  assistance  or  intelli- 
gence shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  high  treason  and  suffer 
death,  and  forfeit  his  property;  but  on  conviction  the  judge 
might  make  provision  out  of  the  forfeited  estate  for  the 
wife  or  children  of  the  criminal ; and  it  was  declared  that 
any  person  owing  allegiance  to  the  State  who  should  deny 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  people,  or  assert  that  those  who 
had  taken  up  arms  vrere  rebels,  or  deny  the  lawfulness  of 
defending  the  State,  or  dp  any  act  tending  to  propagate  and 
spread  sedition,  should  be  adjudged  guilty  of  a misde- 
meanor. 

The  principles  of  government 

The  matter  of  ordaining  a new  government  had  received 
thoughtful  attention.*  In  every  colony  much  consideration 
had  been  bestowed  on  fundamental  principles.  The  people 
were  embarking  on  unknown  seas,  and  the  [)rinciples  of  gov- 
ernment were  much  discussed.  Articles  on  the  subject  were 
widely  circulated.  It  seems  to  have  ])ecn  generally  consid- 
ered that  the  legislative  power  ought  to  he  vestevl  in  two 

*Apparently  after  the  failure  to  agree  on  a constitution  at  the 
previous  .>ession  -onic  one  wrote  t<)  John  Adams  for  an  expression 
of  his  views,  and  his  reply  is  preserved  in  Governor  Caswell’s  letter- 
book.  Governor  Swain  ^aid  it  was  addres'^ed  to  Burke.  We  should 
think  that  it  was  addressed  to  Caswell.  The  constitution  contains 
some  of  the  principles  he  advocated.  (N.  C.  Uni.  Mag..  185O.  Jja.) 
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bodies,  not  one,  as  in  Pennsylvania;  while  there  w^as  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  wdiether  the  executive  should  have  any 
legislative  function.  Other  points  of  difference  were  as  tu 
the  election  of  the  chief  executive  and  other  great  officers, 
wdiether  by  the  people  themselves  or  by  the  Assembly : and 
particularly  as  to  the  election  and  term  of  office  of  the 
j’udges;  also  as  to  the  qualification  of  the  electors.  In  some 
of  the  colonies  all  freemen  could  vote ; in  North  Carolina 
only  freeholders  had  enjoyed  that  right. 

Sovereignty  of  the  people 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
was  universally  accepted.  It  was  held  that  political  power 
is  of  two  kinds — one  the  principal  and  supreme,  the  other 
the  derived  and  inferior ; the  first  possessed  only  by  the 
people,  the  other  by  their  servants  ; that  wdiat  is  ordained  by 
the  people  cannot  be  altered  but  by  themi ; that  the  legislature 
must  observe  the  limitations  and  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
supreme  power ; and  that  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  powers  are  distinct  and  independent.  These  prin- 
ciples w’ere  embraced  in  a set  of  maxims,  which  doubtless 
w^ere  extensively  disseminated  throughout  all  the  colonies. 
They  were  embraced  in  the  instructions  given  by  the  people 
of  iMecklenburg  and  of  Orange  for  the  guidance  of  their 
delegates  in  the  congress : and,  indeed,  the  exact  agreement 
of  the  seven  principles  first  declared  in  these  instructions 
indicates  that  they  had  a common  source. 

The  Orange  instructions 

Among  the  Orange  instructions  w'as  one  to  the  effect 
that  all  officers  should  give  an  assurance  that  they  “do  not 
acknowdedge  supremacy,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  in  any  for- 
eign power,  or  spiritual  infalli1)ility,  or  authority  to  grant  the 
divine  pardon.’’  This  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  llurke. 
himself  a Roman  Catholic.  Similarly,  Mecklenburg  in- 
structed that  no  atheist  nor  any  one  who  denied  any  of  the 
Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  or  wdio  should  be  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  should  hold  any  office  in  the  State. 
Orange  County  provided  for  two  branches  of  the  Assembly. 
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one  to  be  elected  by  the  freeholders  and  householders  and 
the  other  by  freeholders  only ; while  [Mecklenburg,  whose 
instructions  were  in  the  hamlwriting  of  Avery,  required  that 
both  branches  of  the  legislature  sliould  be  elected  by  “the 
good  people  of  the  State” : and  further,  that  “all  judges 
should  be  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  that  their 
term  of  office  sliould  be  for  one  year  only.”  kiecklenburg 
also  directed  that  there  should  be  a land  tax,  and  that  all 
should  be  taxed  according  to  their  estates  : and  that  a college 
should  be  handsom.ely  endowed  in  that  county. 

Both  Blewes  and  Penn  returned  to  North  Carolina  at  that 
time,  and  Hooper,  feeling  constrained  to  remain  in  atten- 
dance on  the  Continental  Congress,  wrote  his  views  for  the 
consideration  of  the  congress.  “Let  us  consider,’’  said  he, 
“the  people  at  large  as  a source  from  which  ail  power  is  to  be 
derived.  . . . Rulers  must  be  conceived  as  the  creatures  of 
the  people.  ...  A single  branch  of  legislation  is  a rnany- 
headed  monster,  . . . and  its  members  become  a tyranny, 
dreadful  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  vchich  compose  it. 
...  I am  now  convinced  that  a third  branch  of  legislation 
is  at  least  unnecessary.  But  for  the  sake  of  execution  we 
must  have  a magistrate  solely  executive.'’  He  urged  tliat 
ihe^  constitution  of  Delaware,  which  had  been  promulgated 
in  September,  liad  great  merit;  “I  admire,”  said  he,  “no 
part  of  the  Delaware  plan  more  than  the  appointing  judges 
during  good  beiiavior.  Limit  their  political  existence,  and 
make  them  dependent  upon  the  sutlrages  of  the  people,  that 
instant  we  corrupt  the  channels  of  public  justice.  Rhode 
Island  furnishes  an  example  too  dreadful  to  imitate.”  Be- 
sides the  Delaware  plan,  the  congress  had  also  tl;e  new  con- 
stitutions of  \'irginia.  South  Carolina,  and  New  Jersey  for 
reference.  The  committee  doubtless  availed  themselves  of 
every  aid  in  performing  their  important  duty  ; but  the  pre- 
vailing ideas  were,  not  unnaturally,  similar  to  those  that 
found  ex{wession  in  the  bill  of  rights*  and  constitution  of 
the  adjoining  .State  of  \drginia. 

*The  Bill  of  Rights  of  Virginia  was  written  entirely  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  while  the  body  of  the  constitution  was  prepared  by  George 
Mason.  (Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  215.) 
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Althoiigli  some  mem1>ers  exercised  more  influence  tlum 
others,  it  would  seem  that  the  work  of  the  committee  was 
the  joint  product  of  the  intelligence  of  all  of  the  members. 
In  1787  Judge  Ashe  said  to  the  legislature;  “If  my  opinion 
of  our  constitution  is  an  error,  I fear  it  is  an  incurable  one, 
for  I had  the  honor  to  assist  in  the  forming  it.  ami  confess  1 
so  designed  it,  and  I believe  every  other  gentleman  con- 
cerned did  also”  ; from  which  it  would  be  inferred  that  tlie 
constitution  was  the  joint  product  of  the  members  who 
“designed  it.” 

Although  Thom.as  Jones  was  the  chairman,  the  president 
of  the  convention,  Caswell,  was  perhaps  the  most  influential 
member.  Of  him  the  venerable  Nathaniel  Macon  said : “He 
was  certainly  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  that  ever  lived 
in  this  or  any  other  country”;  and  Judge  Toomer  said: 
“Such  was  his  influence  in  the  convention  that  tradition  says 
he  dictated  the  principles,  if  not  the  terms,  of  the  instru- 
ment.” On  that  committee  were  also  Harnett,  Thomas  Jones. 
Willie  and  Allen  Jones,  klaclaine,  Avery.  John  and  Sam 
Ashe,  Thomas  Person  and  T.bner  Nash. 

These  and  others  as  well,  members  of  the  committee,  were 
men  of  decided  convictions  and  were  not  overshadowed  by 
any  of  their  associates.  Still  Caswell,  being  president  of  the 
convention,  probably  exerted  a strong  influence  not  only  in 
the  committee,  but  in  the  congress,  and  as  he  had  apparently 
sought  the  views  of  John  Adams  and  preserved  Adams's 
letter  in  his  executive  letter-book,  it  is  an  inference  that  he 
agreed  with  the  sentiments  of  the  New  Englander,  which 
were  conservative. 

That  Dr.  Burke  had  a principal  hand  in  devising  the  legis- 
lative [jlan  may  be  gathered  from  Johnston’s  writing  to  him 
of  it  as  “your  plan”;  while  Caswell  said  if  there  is  any 
blame  to  be  flxed  on  those  who  formed  the  constitution,  his 
good  friend,  Air.  Harnett,  ought  to  take  a very  considerable 
part  of  it  to  himself  for  cramping  so  much  the  jjowers  of 
the  executive.  To  Harnett  also,  by  tradition,  is  assigned 
the  authorship  of  the  thirty-fourth  article,  placing  all  denom- 
inations on  the  same  footing,  granting  entire  liberty  of 
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worship,  but  not  exempting  preachers  of  sedition  from  legal 
punishment.* 

i\Ir.  Wdlson.  of  Perquimans,  remarkerl  in  the  convention 
of  1835  that  the  “constitution  is  thouglit  to  have  been  as 
much  or  more  the  work  (the  thirty-second  section  excepted) 
of  Willie  Jones  than  any  other  one  individual.”  But  if  so, 
Willie  Jones  was  not  such  a radical  democrat  as  somie  have 
supposed. 

Doubtless  there  were  many  concessions  and  compromises. 
The  draught  reported 

For  three  weeks  the  committee  was  framing  the  instru- 
ment ; and  then,  on  Friday,  Decem])er  6th,  Thomas  Jones 
inform.ed  the  house  that  the  committee  had  prepared  the 
form  of  a constitution,  which  he  read  in  his  place  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  house.  It  was  tliereupon  ordered  that  a copy 
should  be  made  for  each  county  and  for  each  district,  and  it 
should  be  taken  under  consideration  th.e  following  klonday. 

Of  the  first  draught  we  have  no  copy  and  but  little  infor- 
mation of  its  provisions,  for  the  instrument  as  perfected  was 
probably  much  amended  by  the  congress  itself.  It  may  be 
conjectured  that  the  committee  followed  the  plan  indicated 
by  Thomas  Jones  in  the  preceding  congress  and  provided 
for  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  one  elected  by  the  free- 
holders and  the  other  by  the  freem.en.  The  justices  were  to 
be  elected  by  the  people.  Johnston  on  December  7th  wrote : 
“There  is  one  thing  in  it  which  I cannot  bear,  and  yet  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  will  stand.  The  inhabitants  are  em- 
powered to  elect  the  justices  in,  their  respective  counties, 
who  are  to  be  tlie  judges  of  the  county  courts.  Numberless 
inconveniences  must  arise  from  so  absurd  an  institution.’’ 
This  was  changed  by  the  congress.  There  was  no  religious 
test  for  office  in  the  committee’s  report,  but  one  was  inserted 
by  the  congress.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday  the  house  con- 
sidered the  constitution,  when  it  was  read  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  amended  and  passed  the  first  reading.  On 
Thursday  it  was  again  read  and  debated  paragraph  by  para- 

*It  is  said  that  Governor  Swain  once  mentioned  that  a large  part 
of  the  original  draft  of  the  constitution  was  in  the  handwriting  of 
\Vaight.>till  Avery. 
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graph  and  passed  its  second  reading.  Thomas  Jones  then 
reported  the  bill  of  rights,  which  he  read  in  his  place;  anii 
this  was  taken  up  on  Saturday,  debated  paragraph  by  para 
graph,  amended  and  [lassed  its  first  reading. 

On  December  13th  Johnston  wrote:  “One  of  the  member^ 
from  the  back  country  introduced  a test  by  which  everv 
person  before  he  should  be  admitted  to  a share  in  the  legis- 
lature should  swear  that  he  believed  in  the  Holy  Trinii\ 
and  that  the  scripture  of  the  Old  Testament  was  written  by 
divine  inspiration.  This  was  carried  after  a very  warm 
debate,  and  has  blown  up  such  a fiame  that  everything  is  in 
danger  of  being  thrown  into  confusion.  They  talk  of  having 
all  the  officers,  even  the  judges  and  clerks,  elected  annuallx , 
with  a number  of  other  absurdities."  This  was  the  talk  in 
the  house,  not  in  the  committee.  It  was  a departure  from 
the  \drginia  constitution  and  from  the  committee’s  plan,  and 
it  precipitated  a contest. 

The  following  Tuesday  the  bill  of  rights  was  read  para- 
graph by  paragraph,  amended,  passed  and  engrossed.  It 
contains  many  of  the  principles  of  ?dagna  Charta.  For  sev- 
eral days  the  constitution  was  }et  further  considered,  the 
house  reading  ic  paragraph  by  paragraph  and,  amending  it. 
Finally  it  was  perfected,  passed,  engrossed,  and  ordered  to 
be  imunediately  printefl  anrl  distributed.  The  committee  was 
appointed  November  13th.  reported  on  Decemlier  6th.  and 
the  constitution  was  under  consideration  by  tlie  entire  body 
for  twelve  days,  when  it  was  adopted  on  December  iSth. 
Each  word  in  it  was  often  weighed,  debated,  and  passed  on 
by  the  house  itself. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  particular  zeal  of  this  man 
or  that  in  the  committee,  or  in  the  house,  every  principle 
contained  in  the  instrument  and  every  provision  of  it  was 
responsive  to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  members. 

As  perfected,  it  nearly  approaclied  the  \drginia  consti- 
tution with  its  bill  of  rights.  Tlie  second  branch  of  the 
legislature,  which  in  every  other  province  but  A’irginia  was 
known  as  the  council,  was  denominated  the  senate,  \drginia 
being  tb.e  first  to  introduce  that  wcual  in  American  history. 
Senators  were  to  be  elected  only  lyv  freehc^lders.  while 
assemblvmen  were  to  be  voted  for  bv  all  citizens  who  had 
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paid  their  public  taxes.  The  governor  and  other  great 
officers  were  to  be  elected  by  tlie  General  Assembly,  and  the 
judges  were  to  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  as  in 
A'drginia.  The  justices  of  the  peace  were  to  be  recommended 
to  the  governor  by  tlie  representatives  in  the  Assembly,  and 
when  commissioned  by  him  were  to  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behavior,  and  were  not  to  be  removed  from  office  by 
the  General  Assembly  unless  for  misbehavior. 

Thus  was  established  a representative  republic  far  re- 
moved from  the  pure  and  simple  democracy  which  some 
have  said  that  Wdilie  Jones  advocated.  Indeed,  the  Consti- 
tution conformed  in  many  respects  to  the  views  of  Jolniston, 
although  he  was  not  a member  of  the  congress.  There  w ere 
to  be  annual  elections  of  assemblymen,  and  a governor 
annually  electerl  and  ineligible  after  three  years  of  service 
until  a like  period  had  elapsed ; and  the  judiciary  was  entirely 
independent.  Still  Johnston  remained  opposed  to  the  plan 
for  constituting  the  legislature,  and  became  discontented, 
perhaps  the  more  because  the  people  had  burned  him  in 
effigy. 

Mecklenburg's  voice  for  the  establishment  and  endow- 
ment of  a school  in  that  county  seems  to  have  Ijeen  answered 
by  a provision  that  a school  or  schools  should  be  established 
by  the  legislature  for  the  convenient  instruction  of  vouth, 
with  such  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid  by  the  pul)lic,  as' may 
enable  them  to  instruct  at  low  prices  ; and  all  useful  learning 
should  be  duly  encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more 
universities.  The  western  member  who  offered  in  the  liouse 
that  legislators  should  swear  that  they  believerl  in  the  Holy 
Trinity,  as  required  hy  tlte  IMecklenburg  instructions,  may 
have  been  Rev.  Dr.  David  Caldwell,  of  Guilford,  who  was 
not  a member  of  th.e  committee.  The  introduction  of  that 
test  raised  a flame.  IMany  of  the  public  men  of  that  era  were 
deists ; some  were  atheists.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  convention  were  of  that  mind,  and  it 
was  for  that  reason,  perhaps,  that  this  proposed  section 
caused  such  excitement.  Besides,  if  the  original  jwoposition 
followed  the  Mecklenburg  instructions  throughout,  it  ex- 
cluded from  office  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  Burke  was  of 
that  faith,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  others  of  tlie  congress.  The 
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Mecklenburg-  proposition  was,  however,  somewhat  altered, 
before  adoption  ;*  but  still  no  one  who  denied  the  truth  <u' 
the  Protestant  religion  or  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  or  should  hold  religious  principles  in- 
compatible with  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  State,  was 
to  be  admitted  to  office.  This  apparently  was  ivji  thought 
to  exclude  Roman  Catholics,  who  from  the  first  h.eld  office 
unquestioned.  It  did  exclude  atheists  and  inhdels.  but  none 
of  the  public  men  of  Xorth  Carolina  appear  to  have  fallen 
within  that  category,  although  tradition  attributes  to  some 
of  them  a little  laxity  in  their  religious  beliefs.  Xo  public 
man,  Roman  Catholic  or  of  atheistical  inclinations,  ceased  to 
hold  office. 

The  congress  was  apparently  more  conservative  than  the 
committee,  for  the  committee's  plan  of  electing  the  justice.- 
of  the  peace,  who  were  to  hold  the  county  courts,  by  a vote 
of  the  inhabitants,  was  rejected  by  the  congress. 

From  hrst  to  last  the  instrument  as  perfected  by  the  con- 
gress was  conservative,  and  the  government  it  established 
must  have  been  a great  disappointment  to  those  who  favored 
a pure  democracy.  Xor  did  tlie  congress  submit  it  to  the 
people  for  their  approval,  and  it  took  elfect  immediately  on 
its  adoption.  It,  however,  was  well  received  by  the  people, 
and  was  the  subject  of  eulogy  for  many  years.  . It  remained, 
unchanged  for  two  generations,  although  in  the  course  of 
time  complaints  began  to  be  made  at  the  west  against  the 
plan  of  representation,  and  in  1835  people  preferred  to 
choose  their  own  governors,  and  twenty  years  later  the  re- 
quirement of  a freehold  to  constitute  a senatorial  elector  was 
abolished. 

The  constitution  being  adopted,  two  days  later  the  con- 
gress chose  Richard  Caswell  to  be  governor  of  the  State  un- 
til the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly : and  Cornelius 
Harnett,  Thomas  Person,  William  Dry,  William  Haywood. 
Edward  Starkey.  Joseph  Leach,  and  Thomas  Eaton  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  State;  and  in  case  of  the  death 
or  other  disability  of  the  governor,  the  president  of  the 


■^A  writer  in  the  Wilmington  Herald  of  184.}  nsoriUed  that  article 
as  written  to  Cornelius  Harnett.  Harnett  doubtless  amended 
Dr.  Caldweil's  first  proposition. 
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council  was  to  succeed  him.  The  congre>s  having  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  in  the 
several  districts  of  the  State,  proceeded  to  appoint  justices 
of  the  peace,  sheritts  and  constables  for  the  several  counties, 
and  establish  county  courts  until  the  Assembly  should  meet. 
xTs  Caswell,  on  becoming  governor,  resigned  his  office'  as 
treasurer  of  the  southern  district,  John  Ashe  was  elected  to 
that  office ; and  Cornelius  Harnett  was  elected  vice-president 
of  the  congress.  The  common  law  and  the  laws  of  the 
province  that  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  State  were  declared  in  force.  Having 
performed  its  work,  the  congress,  after  sitting  all  day  Sun- 
day, on  Monday,  December  23d,  adjourned  sine  die. 
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Caswell's  administration 

On  the  adjournment  of  congress  Richard  Caswell  found 
himself  in  power  as  the  first  governor  of  the  sovereign  State 
of  Xorth  Carolina.  His  title  was  “his  Excellency.”  Shortly 
after  the  Christmas  holidays  he  seems  to  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  governor’s  palace  at  New  Bern,  and,  tlicre 
on  January  i6th  lie  held  his  first  council,  Cornelius  Plarnett 
being  chosen  president  of  the  board.  On  the  same  day 
judges  were  appointed  to  hold  the  courts  of  oj'er  and 
terminer.  Among  those  appointed  were  John  Penn.  Samuel 
Spencer  and  Sam  Ashe  : and  the  criminal  courts  again  began 
to  be  held.  Penn,  however,  declined  to  serve,  so  no  court 
was  held  in  the  Orange  district.  His  action  in  this  matter, 
disappointing  Governor  Caswell,  was  the  probable  cause  of 
an  estrangement  between  them. 

A few  days  later  the  line  furniture  and  effects  of  Gov- 
ernor Martin  with  which  the  palace  was  filled  were  sold  at 
auction  under  an  order  of  th.e  congress,  and  his  Excellency 
bought  largely  of  them,  doubtless  to  furnisli  the  [lalace. 

Notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  peace  that  had  in  the  fall 
of  1776  been  informally  agreed  on  with  the  Indians,  in 
Feliruary  they  again  became  hostile,  and  a detachment  of 
militia  was  ordered  to  range  in  the  <listrict  of  Washington 
to  prevent  defiredations,  and  General  Rutherford  \\as  di- 
rected to  raise  eight  independent  companies,  four  for  Wash- 
ington and  four  for  Tryon,  Burke,  and  Surry,  to  be  employed 
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in  building  stockades,  in  scouting  and  in  protecting  the 
people. 

\\  illiam  Sharpe  and  \\^aightstill  Avery  were  appointed  com- 
missioners in  conjunction  with  representatives  of  A'irginia  to 
make  a treaty  with  the  Over-lu'll  Cherokees  and  fix  the  boun- 
dary between  their  hunting  grounds  and  the  white  settlement, 
and  during  the  summer  they  accomplished  this  purpose,  ex- 
tending the  Itoundary  line  into  the  Great  Iron  iMountains. 

Military  movements 

In  anticipation  of  a southern  campaign,  General  i^>Ioore 
marched  his  entire  command  to  South  Carolina,  being  like- 
wise accompanied  by  two  battalions  of  militia  under  the 
command  of  General  Allen  Jones,  appointed  by  the  congress 
when  in  session  at  Halifax.  On  January  14th  General 
Moore’s  continentals  were  at  Charleston,  and  the  appre- 
hension of  a southern  campaign  having  passed  away,  and 
Washington’s  army  being  hard  pressed,  on  February  6th  the 
Council  of  State  directed  tliat  the  ranks  of  three  of  his 
regiments  should  be  filled  by  transfers  from  the  others  and 
he  sliould  lead  them  to  the  north.  The  considerable  number 
of  inhabitants  in  western  North  Carolina  led  to  the  belief 
that  that  was  a favorable  region  for  securing  recruits.  In- 
deed, General  Rutherford  made  a return  of  over  ten  thou- 
sand men  for  his  militia  brigade  in  the  Salisbury  district 
alone,  and  i\ash,  who  on  February  5th  was  promoted  by  the 
Continental  Congress  to  be  brigadier-general,  was  directed 
to  repair  to  the  western  part  of  the  State  and  superintend 
the  recruiting  for  the  new  regiments ; but  rapidly  succeeding 
this  first  order  came  a second  directing  that  IMoore  and 
Nash  should  proceed  with  all  the  continentals  to  the  aid  of 
General  Washington.  IMoore  was  then  at  Charleston  in  com- 
mand of  the  department.  ()n  receiving  these  orders  he 
returned  to  North  Carolina  to  arrange  for  the  long  march 
of  the  troops,  ordering  Nash  to  follow  him  with  the  regi- 
ments. In  April  thev  reached  Whlrnington  and  went  into 
camp  temporarily.  There,  unhappily,  on  April  15th.  (den- 
eral  Moore  died  from  an  attack  of  gout  in  the  st<)mach.  ( )n 
the  same  day  his  brother,  Judge  iMaurice  I^Ioore,  also  died 
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in  the  same  house.  General  Xash  assumed  command  and 
inarched  to  the  north.  A camp  was  established  at  Halifax, 
wliere  were  concentrated  the  continental  battalions  then 
forming,  whose  ranks  were  not  yet  filled  : and  another  camp 
and  hospital  were  located  at  Georgetown,  i\Id.,  where  all  the 
X'orth  Carolina  troops  who  had  not  had  the  smallpox  were 
inoculated  before  joining  the  army.  The  brigade  reached 
the  Potomac  toward  the  close  of  iMay,  and  while  many 
were  detained  there  to  be  vaccinated,  two  hundred  were 
found  to  have  already  had  the  dread  disease,  and  these  were 
hurried  forward  to  reinforce  Washington.  Under  Colonel 
Sumner,  they  joined  the  army  at  Olorristown  on  July  5th. 

The  new  constitution  apportioned  the  political  power  of 
the  State  very  differently  from  what  had  been  the  custom 
in  colonial  times.  In  former  assemblies  the  Albemarle 
counties  had  each  five  representatives  and  the  others  but 
two.  In  the  revolutionary  bodies  each  county  and  borough 
had  but  a single  vote  without  regard  to  the  number  of  rep- 
resentatives they  sent.  Under  the  new  constitution  every 
county  was  entitled  to  one  senator  and  two  representatives 
and  the  borough  towns  to  a representative.  By  this  innova- 
tion the  counties  w ere  all  put  on  the  same  footing. 

The  division  of  the  legislature  into  two  houses,  each  con- 
sisting of  a relatively  small  number  of  members,  resulted 
in  lessening  the  influence  of  many  of  the  old  leaders.  When 
the  Assembly,  elected  in  March,  met  in  April,  the  personnel 
of  the  representatives  was  greatly  changed,  klany  of  the 
prominent  public  men  were  either  in  the  military  or  civil 
service,  occupying  positions  that  rendered  them  ineligible 
as  members.  Sam  Johnston,  being  one  of  the  treasurers, 
was  not  a member ; nor  was  Harnett,  who  was  a member  of 
the  council.  In  the  senate.  Archibald  Maclaine.  Allen  Jones. 
Griffith  Rutherford,  and  Sam  .Vshe  were  men  of  the  most 
influence.  In  the  house,  Abner  Xash.  Avery,  Benbury.  John 
Butler.  Alexander  Lillington,  Willie  Jones  and  William 
Hooper,  and  John  Penn  were  among  the  leaders ; but  the 
disappearance  from  the  legislative  halP  of  many  who  had 
exerted  a controlling  influonce  in  former  years  was  very 
observable. 
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Legislative  action 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  were  any  party  lines.  Ten 
(lays  after  the  session  opened  Abner  Xasli  wrote:  ‘AVe  are 
all  harmony,  an(.i  a perfectly  good  agreement,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  is  likely  to  prevail  in  our  houses  of  legislature.” 
Xash  was  elected  spea.ker  of  the  house  of  commons  and 
Sam  Ashe  was  cliosen  to  preside  over  the  senate. 

A mass  of  important  business,  much  of  it  of  a delicate 
nature,  confronted  tlie  Assembly:  and  despite  the  absence 
of  so  many  men  of  experience  who  had  been  accustomied 
to  mianage  public  affairs,  the  laws  passed  at  that  and  the 
adjourned  session  attest  tlte  industry  and  high  capacity  of 
the  assemblymen.  Maclaine  in  the  senate  and  Hooper  in  the 
house  were  probably  the  most  influential  in  managing  busi- 
ness. The  former  was  in  particular,  a strong,  learned  and 
painstaking  lawyer  and  a patriot  of  the  first  water.  The 
.Assembly  now  levied  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  land,  negroes,  and 
all  otlier  property,  thus  inaugurating  a great  change  in  the 
system  of  taxation.  It  established  tv.'O  new  counties  at  the 
west,  one  namied  in  honor  of  the  governor  and  the  other  for 
Dr.  Burke.  ”a  compliment  ne\'er  before  paid  to  a private 
citizen,'*  so  high  was  the  popular  regard  for  the  talented 
Irishman,  who  was  then  representing  the  State  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  with  much  ability.  At  the  east,  also,  a 
county  was  created  and  called  Camden,  in  grateful  recog- 
nition of  that  nobleman's  efforts  in  Parliament  to  befriend 
the  colonies. 

The  election  of  officers  by  the  congress  in  December  had 
been  merely  for  a temporary  purpose,  and  now  the  Assembly 
re-elected  Caswell  and  the  members  of  the  council.  County 
courts  were  provided  for.  and  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer 
were  established,  and  Samuel  Spencer  was  chosen  to  hold 
these  courts  in  four  districts,  while  Bonheld  and  James  Davis 
were  appointed  for  the  Edenton  and  X"ew  Bern  districts. 
Associated  with  these  were  others  not  lawyers.  Because 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  times,  it  was  considered  best  to 
postpone  the  establishment  of  civil  courts  until  the  next 
session,  and  the  senate  rejected  the  bill  introduced  to  create 
them.  Courts  of  admiralty  were  established  and  collectors 
of  customs  appointed  for  the  various  ports. 
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An  act  was  passed  regulating  the  militia,  dividing  c-;u.  n 
company  into  four  classes,  which  should  in  turn  be  call^  i 
out  when  the  necessity  arose  for  making  a draft.  The  hrig- 
adiers-general  were  all  re-elected  except  Thomas  Per>.»n, 
who  was  succeeded  by  John  Butler;-'^  but  General  \’ail 
dying  soon.  General  Simpson  was  appointed  by  the  counc:! 
to  take  his  place.  A particular  act  was  passed  to  encourage 
volunteers  in  the  existing  Indian  war,  and  a premium  oi 
£10  was  offered  for  each  scalp  taken  from  and  ‘'fleeced  off 
the  head  of  an  Indian  man’*  by  a captor  being  in  the  service 
of  the  State,  and  £40  for  each  scalp  taken  by  one  not  in 
the  pay  of  the  State,  “who  shall  voluntarily  undertake  to 
make  war  upon  the  said  Indians.'’  Particular  efforts  were 
also  made  to  promote  recruiting  for  the  continental  service. 
To  suppress  the  Tories,  the  county  courts  were  authorized 
to  require  every  inhabitant  who  should  refuse  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  depart  from  the  State  in  sixty  days. 
For  this  purpose  the  counties  were  to  be  laid  off  into  small 
districts,  in  which  a justice  of  the  peace  was  to  warn  th.e 
inhabitants  to  come  and  take  the  oath,  and  on  the  failure  of 
any  to  do  so,  they  were  to  be  banished.  Banished  persons 
had  the  right  to  sell  their  property  before  leaving,  but  in 
case  they  did  not,  their  property  became  forfeited  to  the 
State.  The  patriots  of  that  day  realized  the  necessity  of 
reducing  the  number  of  the  disaffected  within  the  limits 
of  the  State  as  far  as  practicable,  and  although  these  were 
harsh  and  rigorous  exactions,  yet  they  seem  to  have  been 
necessary  and  wise. 

Sam  Johnston  and  John  Ashe  were  re-elected  treasurers, 
and  apparently  there  was  no  particular  contest  over  any 
appointment,  except  alone  for  one  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Continental  Congress.  Penn  was  a memlier  of  the  house, 
and  desired  to  replace  Hewes.  He  ma«le  a determined  and 
personal  effort,  alleging  that  Hewes.  who  as  a member  of 
the  Marine  Committee  was  transacting  very  important  busi- 
ness for  the  congress,  was  holding  two  offices,  a method  of 

♦General  Butler,  like  Rutherford,  had  been  one  of  those  county 
officers  of  whose  excesses  the  Regulator-  complained.  He  w.as 
sheriff  of  Orange  in  December,  1770,  although  his  brother  William 
was  one  of  the  Regulators. 
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electioneering  that  greatly  disgusted  Hewes  and  his  friends. 

A warm  struggle  ensued,  and  Penn  succeeded  by  ten  votes, 

The  delegates  chosen  were  Burke,  Plooper,  and  Penn.  5 

Hooper  declined,  for  the  expense  had  been  too  heavy  for  359 
his  purse,  and  his  friend  Harnett  was  chosen  to  till  the 
vacancy.  It  was.  however,  said  that  had  Hev.'es  tlien  been 
willing  to  accept  he  would  have  been  chosen  unanimously 
to  replace  Hooper,  but  his  friends  asserted  that  he  would 
not  accept  under  the  circumstances.  If  his  great  and  patri- 
otic service  at  Philadelphia  was  not  appreciated  by  the 
Assembly,  he  was  content  to  attend  to  his  private  affairs. 

At  that  time  the  militia  battalions  sent  to  South  Carolina  * 

were  still  in  that  State,  one  of  them  being  commanded  bv 
Colonel  Abraham  Sheppard.  It  being  resolved  to  raise  a 
new  continental  battalion,  Sheppard  was  appointed  colonel 
of  it,  and  he  was  directed  to  select  his  own  officers  and 
recruit  his  men.  He  had  been  Caswell’s  lieutenant-colonel 
at  Alamance,  had  commanded  the  Dobbs  militia  with  Cas- 
well at  iMoore’s  Creek,  and  was  in  service  on  the  Cape  Fear 
under  General  Ashe.  He  was  regarded  as  particularly  effi- 
cient, and  Caswell  reposed  the  highest  confidence  in  liim. 

Eventually,  after  a session  of  a month,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  new  State  was  launched  with  its  officers  and  laws, 
suited  to  the  changed  conditions,  the  Assembly  adjourned. 

Conditions  within  the  State 

The  counties  now  became  organized  with  their  courts, 
justices,  clerks,  sheriffs,  registrars  and  other  officers,  and 
there  was  a general  feeling  of  stability,  and  that  the  new 
government  was  permanently  established.  But  yet  the 
inhabitants  were  by  no  means  of  one  mind  on  the  subject 
of  independence.  Disaffection  manifested  itself  more  or 
less  in  every  community.  In  July  there  were  Tories  in 
arms  in  Surry,  and  trouble  in  Guilford  : and  in  that  month 
the  Council  of  State,  writing  to  General  Rutherford,  told 
him  that  they  could  not  send  any  troops  from  the  Hillsboro 
brigade,  as  he  “well  knew  how  many  disaffected  persons 
reside  in  that  district  and  neighl)orhooil.” 

Indeed,  this  was  a time  of  fearful  commotion  and  anxious 
solicitude  in  many  parts  of  the  State.  A test  oath  being- 
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required  of  all  citizens,  and  those  refusing  to  take  it  beinq 
ordered  to  depart  the  State  within  sixty  days,  a dread  alter- 
native was  presented  that  brought  sorrow  and  lamentations. 
Deplorable  in  the  extreme  was  the  situation  of  a great  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  who  determined  to  abandon  their  homes 
and  become  wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth  rather  than 
engage  in  what  they  considered  unjustihable  rebellion.  A 
very  large  part  of  Cumberland,  estimated  at  two-thirds  of 
the  count}',  prepared  to  leave  the  State,  and  in  other  com- 
munities considerable  numbers  had  the  same  gloomy  pros- 
pects. The  Scotch  refused  to  take  the  oath  almost  to  a 
man.  They  preferred  exile  to  renouncing  their  allegiance ; 
and  being  much  exasperated,  they  became  very  troublesome. 

The  salt  riots 

The  interruption  of  regular  commerce  resulted  in  general 
privation  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Chief  among  the  indis- 
pensable articles  for  domestic  use  was  salt,  and  of  this  there 
was  a scarcity.  The  first  highways  known  to  history  were 
made  by  the  denizens  of  the  interior  seeking  the  seashore 
for  this  commodity.  The  human  system  hungers  for  it,  and 
when  the  supply  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  ran 
short  they  fell  into  great  commotions — the  people  dem.anded 
salt  and  would  have  it;  and  now  began  a disturbance  that 
might  well  be  denominated  the  salt  riot.  The  State  had 
a quantity  stored  at  Cross  Creek  for  the  use  of  the  public, 
and  thither  bodies  of  men  began  to  congregate,  it  was 
reported  that  a thousand  assembled  in  Orange  alone,  and 
crowds  gathered  in  Duplin,  Guilford,  Chatham  and  other 
counties  with  such  a threatening  aspect  that  an  alarming 
insurrection  was  feared.  It  was  apprehended  that  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  was  to  seize  the  military  stores  at  W ilmington. 
Colonel  Williams,  in  command  of  the  continentals  at  Hali- 
fax, and  Colonel  Sheppard,  whose  Tenth  Regiment  was  at 
Kinston,  were  directed  to  move  on  Cross  Creek,  and  Gen- 
eral Ashe  was  ordered  to  call  out  the  militia  of  that  district. 
The  rising,  however,  seems  only  to  have  been  with  a view 
of  taking  the  salt,  and  it  was  that  which  drew  together  the 
crowds  in  the  disaffected  territory. 

On  July  30th  a mob  of  one  hundred  and  forty  persons 
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from  Duplin  and  Johnston  entered  Cross  Creek,  but  Robert 
Rowan  met  them  with  his  company,  and  having  required 
them  to  take  the  oath,  sold  them  salt  at  $5  per  bushel.  Five 
liundred  more  came  in  somewhat  later,  and  probably  were 
appeased  in  the  same  way. 

The  task  of  the  patriots 

Just  at  the  same  time,  July,  1777,  a conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered among  the  eastern  Tories  to  rise  and  fall  upon  their 
neighbors.  ’T  am  sorry  to  inform  you.”  wrote  Colonel  Irwin 
to  Governor  Caswell,  “that  many  evil  persons  in  Edgecombe 
and  the  neighboring  counties  have  been  joined  in  a most 
wicked  conspiracy.  About  thirty  of  them  made  an  attempt 
on  Tarboro,  but  luckily  I had  about  twenty-five  men  to  op- 
pose them,  and  I disarmied  the  whole  and  made  many  take 
the  oath.” 

Plad  there  been  more  unanimity,  the  task  of  the  patriot 
leaders  had  been  easier;  but  their  daring,  their  constancy, 
and  fortitude  would  not  have  entitled  them  so  thoroughly 
to  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  succeeding  generations. 
Notwithstanding  the  division  in  sentiment  of  the  inhabitants, 
it  is  to  the  honor  of  the  public  men  of  that  period  that  no 
man  who  had  been  honored  with  the  confidence  of  the  people 
flinched  when  the  test  came  or  failed  to  move  forward 
through  the  gloom  and  obscurity  of  the  doubtful  and  hazard- 
ous issue.  They  doubtless  felt  as  Franklin  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  expressed  it,  “we  must  all  hang  together,  or 
we  will  be  sure  to  hang  separately.” 

There  were,  however,  two  Englishmen  who.  after  the 
formation  of  the  State  government,  withdrew  their  support 
from  the  cause.  One.  William  Brimage.  of  Edenton,  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Caswell  to  hold  the  court  of  oyer  in 
March.  Fie  declined,  and  not  long  afterward  plannetl  an 
insurrection,  proposing  to  join  the  British  vessel  at  Ocra- 
coke.  For  this  he  was  arrested.  The  other  prominent  in- 
habitant who  fell  from  the  cause  was  John  Slingsby,  a mer- 
chant of  Wilmington,  who  at  first  entered  zealouslv  into  the 
revolutionary  measures,  but  subsequently  adhered  to  the 
Crown,  and  in  1781  was  colonel  of  the  Ei'>valist  militia  of 
Bladen,  and  lost  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Elizabethtown. 
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^777  Johnston  dissatisfied 

Samuel  Johnston,  although  always  true  to  the  cause,  wa^ 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  form  of  government,  and  dou1)t- 
less  suftered  mortification  at  his  treatment  by  the  people  of 
Chowan.  Governor  Caswell  offered  to  appoint  him  to  hold 
the  court  of  oyer  in  the  Edenton  district,  but  Johnston  ques- 
tioned Caswelhs  right  to  make  the  appointment.  The  legis- 
s R XI  ill  April  re-elected  him  one  of  the  state  treasurers,  but 

488,504  he  declined,  saying:  "In  the  infancy  of  our  glorious  struggle, 
when  the  minds  of  many  were  unsettled  and  doubtful  of 
the  event,  I joyfully  accepted  every  appointment  that  was 
offered  by  my  fellow-citizens,  and  readily  stood  forth  to  give 
testim.ony  of  my  concurrence  and  approbation  of  every  meas- 
ure which  tends  to  the  security  of  the  most  inestimable 
rights  of  mankind ; at  this  period,  when  the  constitution  of 
this  State  is  happily,  and,  I flatter  myself,  permanently  es- 
tablished, when  all  doubts  and  apprehensions  are  entirely 
removed.  . . . I . . . request  . . . the  favor  of  being  per- 
mitted to  decline  that  very  honorable  and  lucrative  appoint- 
ment.’' The  cause  of  his  declination  was  deep-seated,  tie 
was  dissatisfied,  mortified,  and  doubtless  animated  by  resent- 
ment. The  people  had  framed  a government  witliout  his 
aid,  and  he  had  been  treated  by  the  inhabitants  of  his  own 
county  as  if  he  were  an  odious  character.  Two  months 
after  he  declined  the  treasureship  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Burke: 
“I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  an  experiment  of  the 
new  legislature,  and  am  as  little  pleased  with  it  m practice 
as  I was  formerly  in  theory,  and  am  still  of  opinion  tliat 
though  your  plan  might,  for  aught  I know,  be  well  adapted 
to  the  government  of  a numerous,  cultivated  people,  it  will 
by  no  means  be  attended  with  those  salutary  ends  which 
were  in  the  contemplation  of  its  framers."  Me  characterized 
many  of  the  representatives  as  "fools  and  knaves,  who  by 
their  low  arts  have  worked  themselves  into  the  good  graces 
of  the  populace."  "I  saw  with  indignation  such  men  as 
Griffith  Rutherford.  Thomas  Person,  and  your  colleague. 
J.  Penn,  . . . principal  leaders  in  both  hou'^es.  you  will  not 
expect  that  anything  good  or  great  . , . frc')!!!  the  counseP 
of  men  of  such  narrow,  contracted  principle.  siq)ported  by 
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the  most  contemptible  abilities.  Hewes  was  supplanted  . . . 
in  congress  by  the  most  insidious  arts  and  glaring  falsehoods, 
and  Hooper,  though  no  competitor  appeared  to  oppose  him, 
lost  a great  number  of  votes.”  He  concludes : “I  am  now 
out  of  office  and  totally  abstracted  from  all  political  con- 
cerns.” But  in  less  th.an  two  years  his  resentment  was  molli- 
fied, and  he  again  took  his  place  in  the  Assembly  as  senator 
from  Chowan,  and  in  the  dark  days  of  the  war  he  put  forth 
his  best  efforts  for  success. 

Loyalists  depart 

Througliout  the  province,  however,  there  were  large  num- 
bers of  local  standing  who  remained  fixed  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  new  government.  These  malcontents  interfered 
with  the  recruiting  and  were  a menace  to  the  public  peace, 
threatening  the  magazines  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
State,  and  it  was  desirable  to  free  the  inhabitants  from  their 
influence.  Toward  the  last  of  July  a large  vessel  sailed  from 
New  Bern  liaving  on  boaid  a great  number  of  Tories  with 
their  wives  and  families,  chiefly  Scotchmen.  Among  the 
passengers  were  ^lartin  Howard,  th.e  late  chief  justice  of  the 
province,  and  his  wife  and  daughter.  Since  the  beginning 
of  hostilities  he  had  been  living  quietly  in  seclusion  on  his 
plantation,  Richmond,  in  Craven  County.  October  27th  an- 
other transport  sailed  from  New  Bern  for  Jamaica,  hav- 
ing on  1:)oard  John  Hamilton  and  liis  brother  Archibald,  of 
Halifax,  and  many  other  Scotchmen.  In  January  Governor 
iMartin  wrote  from  XTw  York  that  many  refugees  from 
North  Carolina  had  arrived  there,  “among  them  John  Hamil- 
ton and  Mr.  IMacLeod.  the  former  a merchant  of  considerable 
note,  long  settled  there,  and  the  latter  a Presbyterian  clergy- 
man of  good  character,  who  liave  formed  a very  spirited 
. . . and  well-concerted  plan  l)y  drawing  out  of  that  prov- 
ince for  his  Majesty's  service  the  loyal  1 lighlanders,  of 
whom  they  have  two  hundred  and  seventy  odd  men  actually 
under  the  most  solemn  engagements  to  join  them  on  a sum- 
mons.” Later  these  men  were  embodied  in  a regiment  un- 
der Hamilton's  command,  and  were  actively  engaged  during 
the  war. 
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Arrival  of  Lafayette 

In  July,  while  the  continental  battalions  were  being  filled 
at  Halifax,  there  passed  through  that  village  a bevy  of 
French  officers  who  had  just  landed  at  Georgetown,  S.  C., 
and  were  making  their  way  to  the  headquarters  of  Gen- 
eral Washington,  being  the  first  practical  indications  of 
French  sympathy  with  the  colonies  in  their  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. the  forerunners  of  that  great  assistance  which, 
later  brought  the  war  to  its  glorious  close  at  Yorktown.  On 
July  i8tli  IMajor  Ashe  wrote  to  Caswell : “I  haven't  any  news 
to  write  your  Excellency,  only  th't  one  of  the  royal  bloods 
of  France  (the  IMarquis  de  Lafayette),  recommended  by 
^Ir.  Franklin,  passed  this  [place]  a few  days  since,  on  his 
way  to  the  Grand  Army."  Lafayette  at  that  time  was  not 
twenty  years  of  age.  but  at  once  he  burst  on  the  American 
horizon  as  a star  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  the  glory  of  his 
name  approaches  that  of  the  great  Washington. 

Ocracoke  Inlet 

British  cruisers  undertook  to  close  the  channel  of  com- 
merce through  Ocracoke  Inlet,  but  many  vessels  still  came 
in  bringing  salt,  ammunition,  and  other  needed  supplies,  and 
privateers  were  constantly  sallying  forth  to  prey  on  British 
commerce.  Among  those  fitted  out  at  New  Bern  were  the 
Sturdy  Beggar  and  the  Xancy,  while  at  W'ilmington  the 
General  IVashington  was  equipped  as  an  armed  vessel  for 
the  State. 

In  the  middle  of  September  two  large  English  frigates 
suddenly  a[)peared  at  Ocracoke.  where  many  vessels  lay 
ready  to  sail.  They  took  several,  particularly  a large  French 
brig,  but  the  most  of  the  fleet  escaped  by  returning  into 
Neuse  River.  The  British  tars  then  made  capture  of  the  tat 
mutton  on  the  l.)anks  : but  the  Sturdy  Beggar,  fourteen  guns, 
and  Feiuisvii'ajiia  Farmer,  sixteen  guns,  at  once  sailed  to 
clear  the  harbor. 

The  Continental  Line  joins  the  Grand  Army 

On  July  1st  the  long  march  of  Nash’s  brigade  came  to 
an  end,  and  it  went  into  quarters  at  Trenton.  This  addition 
to  Washington’s  army  was  im|j('>rtant.  adding  largel\'  to  its 
strength  and  enabling  him  to  present  a bold  front  to  Corn- 
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wallis,  who  threatened  Philadel])hia  from  the  Fdk.  To  form  XE 

a corps  to  hover  about  the  enemy  and  give  him  all  ilie  annoy- 
ance  possible,  Washington  now  organized  a light  division, 
composed  in  part  of  a hundred  men  taken  from  tlie  North 
Carolina  brigade,  under  Colonel  Martin,  the  command  being 
bestowed  on  IMajor-General  ^laxwell.  The  brigade  itself 
was  assigned  to  General  Sullivan’s  division,  and  iiarticiijateil 
in  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  September  nth;  but  the  man- 
agement was  so  wretched  that  none  of  the  brigades  in  Sul- 
livan's  division  won  great  renown.  Colonel  IMartin’s  de- 
tachment had  better  fortune.  Maxwell  held  his  position  at 
Chad's  Ford  with  remarkable  tenacity,  and  particularly  did 
Captain  Jacob  Turner,  of  the  Third  Battalion,  greatly  dis- 
tinguish himself,  bringing  honor  to  his  corps.* 

At  the  battle  of  Germantown,  October  4th,  the  brigade  qH  _,th, 
had  a better  opportunity  of  displaying  its  courage,  and  its 
vigorous  conduct  was  highly  honorable  to  the  State.  Xash's 
and  Maxwell’s  brigades  supported  those  of  Sullivan  and 
Wayne  that  led  the  attack  on  the  centre.  They  were  sue-  m,  xi. 

cessful  from  the  beginning,  drove  the  enemy  pell-iuell 
in  their  front  and  pressed  on  resolutely  through  the  long  and 
straggling  village  of  Germantown.  Eventually  they  routed 
the  British  left,  which  had  made  a stand  against  their  on-  ton,  in,  aS4 
slaught.  Xash's  brigade  was  on  the  extreme  right,  and 
gained  a more  advanced  position  than  any  other  of  the 
American  troops.  The  victory  was  won  when  an  untoward 
incident  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  A great  fog  prevailed, 
and  at  a point  some  three  miles  from  where  the  engagement 
began  Wayne’s  division,  on  Xash's  left,  mistook  some  of 
General  Greene’s  troops,  who  formed  Washington’s  left 
wing  and  were  approaching  from  that  directitm,  for  a large 
British  force  on  their  dank.  Alarmed  at  their  supposed 
peril,  they  broke  and  could  not  be  rallied.  Their  tlight  from 
the  front  turned  victory  into  disaster.  The  British  renewed 
the  contest  with  spirit.  The  brigades  of  Xash  and  Sullivan, 
far  in  advance.  unsup])orted  and  threatened  on  both  ilanks, 
were  compelled  to  withdraw.  The  army  retired  many  miles, 
pursued  l)y  the  enemy. 

*Hugh  McDonald,  whose  diary  ha>^  been  preserved,  was  apparently 
a member  of  Gdi^no!  .Martin's  detachment  with  General  Ma.Kwell. 
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The  Xorth  Carolinians  snilered  heavily.  How  manv  ct 
the  rank  and  tile  were  killed  and  wounded  'vas  not  reportv.’ 
but  the  loss  was  gTeat.  Among  the  higher  orheers,  Gener.-ii 
^ , hiash.  Colonel  Polk,  Colonel  P)imcombe,  Colonel  Irwin,  i 'ai  - 

Death  ot  ' 

Nash  tain  Jacob  i timer,  and  Captain  Lucas,  adjutant  of  the 
Third,  fell  on  the  field  of  battle.  Colonel  Polk,  althoueii 
badly  wounded,  fortunately  recovered.  Colonel  Hogun.  win* 
particularly  distinguished  himself,  escaped.  Colonel  Ihin- 
combe,  badly  wounded,  was  conveyed  from  the  held,  where 
he  was  found  by  an  accjuaintance  in  the  British  army,  to 
rdiiladelphia,  and  died  from  his  wounds  shortly  afterward. 
A cannon  ball  passed  through  the  horse  General  Xash  was 
riding,  and  tore  through  his  leg.  also  killing  klajor  James 
Biog.  Hist  WTtlierspoon,  an  aide  of  General  klaxwell.  As  he  fell.  Xash 
N\c.,m,  iQ  pjg  men:  “X^ever  mind  me.  I’ve  had  a devil  of  a 

tumble : rush  on,  my  boys  ; rush  on  the  enemy ; I will  be  after 
yon  presently."  He  was  borne  fainting  from  the  held  and 
died,  after  lingering  in  great  agony  for  three  days.  He 
was  interred  in  the  Tlennoiiite  Churchyard  at  Culpsville,  Pa. 
His  death  was  truly  lamented.  It  was  a sad  blow  to  his 
brigade,  the  men  and  officers  alike  having  the  greatest  con- 
hdence  in  him  anil  affection  for  him.  At  home,  when  the 
legislature  met.  it  put  on  record  a memorial  of  his  worth, 
and  virtues,  made  an  appropriation  to  erect  a marble  monu- 
ment in  his  honor,  and  created  a county,  called  by  his  name, 
to  perpetuate  his  memory.  On  XAsh’s  death,  congress  not 
being  ready  to  appoint  additional  generals,  the  command 
of  the  brigade  was  assigned  by  Washington  to  General  l\Ic- 
Intosh,  of  Georgia. 


The  new  battalions 

After  Xash  moved  north,  the  first  efforts  of  the  authorities 
were  directed  to  filling  the  ranks  of  the  older  regiments,  but 
these  efforts  were  measurably  checked  by  the  activity  of  those 
officers  who  were  seeking  to  enlist  men  for  the  Seventh. 
Eighth  and  Xinth  battalion^,  upon  whose  pronijit  completion 
depended  their  commissions.  W hile  the  officer^  of  Shej^ 
pard’s  Tenth  battalion  ottered  the  additional  inducement 
that  that  battalion  was  for  local  >ervice.  and  would  not  liave 
to  lea\e  the  State,  numerous  recruiting  officers,  reiwe-ent- 
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ing  every  regiment  and  company,  were  scouring  the  State. 

The  first  impulse  of  patriotic  ardor  had  somewhat  subsided, 
and  recruiting  for  tlie  war  proceeded  but  slowly.  The  camp 
at  Halifax  was  left  in  charge  of  Colonel  John  Williams,  and 

...  ...  ^ , , . Williams  s 

as  rapidly  as  possible  recruits  were  collected  and  sent  tor-  Lauaiion 
ward  in  detachments,  and  eventually,  on  September  ist, 

Colonel  Williams  broke  camp  and  moved  the  entire  force 
northward  to  join  the  Grand  Army.  In  July,  likewise, 

Colonel  Sheppard's  regiment  was  taken  into  the  pay  of  the 
Continental  Congress  and  also  ordered  north. 
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The  second  session  of  the  Assembly 

The  Assembly  reconvened  in  November  and  again  '^at  a 
month.  It  establislted  superior  courts,  electing  Samnel 
Ashe,  Samuel  Spencer,  and  James  Iredell  the  judges,  and 
Waightstill  Avery  the  attorney-general.  Courts  for  the 
trial  of  civil  causes  that  had  been  suspended  since  1773  were 
thus  reopened  in  the  spring  of  1778.  Many  important 
measures  engaged  tb.e  attention  of  the  Assembly.  It  being 
represented  that  a large  force  would  probably  be  necdedi 
at  the  nortli,  the  legislature  empowered  the  governor  to 
draft  five  thousand  militia,  and  to  command  them  himself, 
or  to  appoint  a major-general  in  his  place. 

In  the  Continental  Congress  Dr.  Burke  had  been  jiar- 
ticiilarly  active  and  very  efficient.  He  communicated  to  the 
governor  full  details  of  the  proceedings  of  the  congress 
and  of  his  action  on  the  various  measures  proposed,  his 
letters  being  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  liim.  He 
participated  largely  in  the  discussion  upon  the  articles  01 
confederation  and  transmitted  a brief  of  the  argument. 
These  articles  were  laid  before  the  General  Assembly  at  it" 
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November  session,  and  that  l)ody  declined  to  ratify  the 
entire  instrument.  As  the  Provincial  Congress  had  rejected 
Franklin’s  plan  two  years  earlier,  so  now  the  Assembly  was 
careful  about  entering  into  any  agreement  with  the  other 
states  that  miglit  injuriously  affect  the  rights  of  the  people. 
Indeed,  the  permanency  of  the  connection  with  the  other 
colonies  was  so  far  from  being  regarded  as  finally  estab- 
lished that  in  the  state  constitution  it  was  provided  that  the 
delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress,  ‘‘while  necessary,” 
should  be  annually  chosen. 

Although  Johnston  ascribed  to  General  Person  a con- 
trolling direction  of  the  house,  yet  the  few  records  of  the 
ayes  and  nays  preserved  in  the  journals  of  tliat  body  indicate 
that  that  leader  of  tlie  democrats  was  frequently  in  the 
minority.  He  proposed  without  avail  a tax  reduction  and  a 
reduction  in  the  compensation  of  the  governor;  and  sim- 
ilarly other  movements  in  the  way  of  seeking  popular  favor 
appear  to  have  been  defeated.  Honors  were  paid  to  Gen- 
eral Nash,  for  whom  a new  county  was  named:  and  a 
county  also  was  nam.ed  in  honor  of  Wilkes:  and  Washing- 
ton district  beyond  the  mountains,  which  .had  been  accorded 
representation  in  the  Provincial  Congress  and  in  that 
Assembly,  was  now  converted  into  a county.  For  purposes 
of  intercourse  with  it  a public  road  was  directed  to  be 
constructed  across  the  mountains  leading  into  Burke. 

A fort  was  Imilt  at  C>cracoke.  and  one  of  the  row-galleys, 
named  the  Casz^'cll,  v.’as  purchased  from  the  State  of  Wr- 
ginia  for  the  better  protection  of  the  commerce  through  that 
inlet.  Commissioners  were  appointed  also  to  repair  Fort 
Johnston  anrl  build  a new  fort  commanding  the  bay  at  Point 
Lookout.  The  academy  at  Cb.arlotte  was  revived  under  the 
name  of  Liberty  Hall,  and  early  in  1778  trustees  were  ap- 
pointed to  establish  a similar  academy  in  the  ncighborhocvl 
of  Hillsboro.  Toward  the  end  of  the  session  some  friction 
appears  to  have  arisen  between  the  two  houses,  especially 
over  the  election  law.  but  eventually  the  house  concurred, 
with  the  senate  and  passed  th.e  act  fixing  the  time  of  the 
annual  meeting  on  April  ist  and  rendering  ineligible  dele- 
gates to  the  general  congress  and  cert  iin  (')ther  ('itficers.  do 
take  the  place  of  the  oM-tiirc  vestries,  the  freemen  in  the 
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counties  were  directed  to  elect  overseers  of  the  poor  an  ! 
county  wardens,  an<i  this  change  marked  the  hnal  separa- 
tion of  church  and  State. 

Colonel  Sheppard  had  been  so  dilatory  in  moving  the 
Tenth  Regiment  to  the  north  that  a legislative  committee 
investigated  the  causes  of  his  inaction,  and  although  some 
excuse  was  found  in  the  dearth  of  supplies,  on  the  whole 
the  committee  reported  that  his  reasons  were  frivolous  and 
insufficient:  and  toward  the  end  of  Xovember  he  was  again 
instructed  to  join  the  Grand  Army. 

Valley  Forge 

That  winter,  the  British  having  occupied  Philadelphia, 
General  Washington  went  into  winter  quarters  at  \'alley 
Forge,  twenty-three  miles  west  of  that  city.  There  the  nine 
North  Carolina  battalions’ passed  the  winter  subjected  to 
the  most  trying  vicissitudes.  Terrible,  indeed,  were  the 
sufferings  of  all  the  troops  in  that  famous  encampment. 
While  for  the  most  part  the  army  remained  in  their  canton- 
ments, a special  corps  was  organized  for  rapid  march  to 
harass  the  British  outposts  and  keep  in  check  their  forag- 
ing parties.  The  returns  show  that  about  one-half  the 
North  Carolinians  fit  for  duty  were  engaged  in  these  com- 
mands outside  of  the  regular  quarters.  As  the  season  ad- 
vanced with  its  unusual  severity,  the  unhappv  situation  and 
destitute  condition  of  the  North  Carolina  line  called  for 
vigorous  measures  of  relief.  The  onl}'  communication  was 
to  the  southward,  and  except  such  provision  and  clothing  as 
could  be  obtained  from  the  unwilling  Pennsylvanians,  the 
army  had  to  be  furnished  from  \drginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Governor  Caswell  was  unremitting  in  his  endeavors 
to  provide  needed  siqiplies.  Now  the  value  of  Ocracoke 
became  still  more  apparent.  Governor  Martin  wrote  m 
Januarv  from  New  York  to  Lord  Germain  : “The  contenq'>t- 
ible  port  of  Ocracoke  . . . has  become  a great  channel  of 
supply  to  the  rebels.  . . . They  have  received  threugh  it 
very  . . . considerable  importations.”  I'o  close  that  inlet  a 
British  ship  of  war,  tw(.)  slo(')])s,  a brig,  and  privateersmen 
from  New  York  and  England  hovered  aUmg  the  c^a-t. 
charged  with  the  duty  of  capturing  American  vessels.  But, 
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on  the  other  hand,  efforts  were  made  to  drive  them  off,  and  YC 

in  addition  to  tlic  fortifications  and  state  vessels,  the  Xew  December 
Bern  merchants  fitted  out  the  BAlmia,  carrying  eighteen 
guns,  and  the  Chatham  to  make  reprisals.  To  pav  for  im- 
ported goods,  tobacco  was  shipped  to  foreign  countries,  the 
State  purchasing  and  sending  out  large  quantities  of  that 
commodity.  Salt  brought  in  by  the  State  was  exchanged  for 
pork,  and  Caswell  employed  men  in  every  section  packing 
pork  for  Washingtons  army.  All  sorts  of  skins  and  Supplies  for 
leathers  and  all  cloths  fit  for  blankets  were  likewise  ob-  vTiily^ 
tained  for  the  soldiers,  sometinres  resort  being  had  to  im- 
pressment.  In  the  Albemarle  section,  where  there  were  so 
many  industrious  Quakers,  large  quantities  of  shoes  were 
manufactured,  and  these  were  purchased  not  only  for  the 
army,  but  by  northern  merchants,  who  paid  high  prices  for 
them.  Importations  were  also  made  on  account  of  the  Con- 
tinental  Congress,  and  these  supplies  were  stored  at  South 
Quay,  on  the  Blackwater,  From  there  the\'  were  moved  by 
wagons  to  \Alley  Forge,  kleans  of  transportation  were 
limited,  and  at  length  four  brigades  of  wagons  were  sent 
from  Pennsylvania  to  haul  stores  from  Edenton  and  South 
Quay  for  the  use  of  the  army,  and  these  supplies  contributed 
to  relieve  the  suft'erings  which  the  soldiers  had  so  unmur- 
muringly  endured.  On  February  15th  Caswell  wrote:  “T 
find  our  nine  regiments  . . . very  far  . . . short  of  their 
complement  of  men,  and  those  in  camp  almost  destitute  of 
clothing.  . . . The  officers  of  the  Sixth  Battalion  arc 

sent  home  as  supernumeraries.  ...  I am  to  buy  leather, 
skins,  shoes  and  other  clothing,  procure  manufacturers,  set 
them  to  work,  purchase  salt  and  provisions,  and  procure 
boats  and  wagons  for  sending  those  articles  on.  AH  this  I 
am  constantly,  almost  busil}',  employeil  about  myself,  re- 
ceiving very  little  assistance.” 

Early  in  IMarch  General  IMcIntosh  reported  that  of  the 
North  Carolina  line  at  \'alley  Forge  since  January  50  had  s.  k.,  xiii, 
died  in  camp;  that  200  were  then  sick  in  camp,  and  an  e(|ual  3’'’ 
number  were  in  hospitals  in  Pennsylvania  and  Xew  Jerse>'. 

The  number  then  at  X’alley  forge  was  ()Oo:  in  May  there  troops 
were  1100  jwivafes,  while  of  rank  and  file  there  were  1450. 

Colonel  Sheppard's  regiment,  having  lingered  in  Xorth 
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Carolina  until  cold  weather  set  in,  spent  tiie  winter  in  t’ 
smallpox  camp  at  Georgetown,  l\Id.,  where  more  died  wm 
measles  than  from  the  etfects  of  innoculation. 

That  winter  was  indeed  terrible  to  the  patriots;  but 
was  also  discomforting  to  the  British.  Burgovne's  eiu:r 
army  having  surrendered  m October,  that  general  reach<. 
England  in  December,  and  such  was  the  gloom  and  (i. 
spondency  in  Great  Britain  that  tliere  was  much  sentime;:: 
in  favor  of  a cessation  of  tlie  war.  In  tlie  House  < : 
Con  imons  only  33  majority  was  cast  against  assenting 
to  tlie  independence  of  America.  Lord  Xorth,  in  urginc 
mioney  for  another  campaign,  declared  as  the  alternati\ 
that  they  would  have  to  furnish  money  to  bring  the  trorij 
home.  This  favorable  news  gave  great  hope  throughout  the 
colonies ; and  then  in  .May  came  the  treaty  with  France, 
followed  c|uickly  hy  the  declaration  of  war  by  France  again>; 
England  and  the  promise  of  an  immense  fleet  and  four  thou 
sand  veteran  troops  to  end  the  struggle.  When  a copy 
this  treaty  reached  Xew  Bern  it  was  immediately  publishe  d 
under  a display  of  American  and  French  colors  and  a triple 
discharge  of  thirteen  pieces  of  cannon  by  the  town  coinpam 
of  militia,  musterevl  for  tliat  purpose.  And  as  the 
quaintly  remarked  ; “Universal  joy  appeared  in  every  coun- 
tenance, great  plenty  of  liquor  was  given  to  the  populacv. 
and  the  evening  concluded  with  great  good  humor  and  social 
mirth.’' 
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The  second  Assembly 

The  new  Assembly  met  on  April  14th  at  X^ew  Bern.  \\  hit- 
mel  Hill  being  chosen  speaker  of  the  senate  and  Judge  John 
Wdlliams  speaker  of  tlie  house.  Among  the  new  member^ 
was  James  blunter,  who  now  co-oi)crate<l  heartily  witli  tlio 
Whigs.  Governor  Caswell  gave  a full  account  of  public 
matters  in  a message  to  the  legislature.  He  was  again 
elected  governor,  and  the  other  members  of  the  council  w ere 
re-elected,  Richard  Henderson  taking  the  place  vacated  b 
Harnett.  A new  county  was  formed  and  named  in  hoiM' 
of  the  victor  over  Burgoyne,  (n  tieral  Ciates ; another  in 
honor  of  Willie  Jones;  others  for  Montgomer\  and  Ran- 
dolph, while  the  names  of  Bute  and  1 ryon  were  obliterated. 
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and  those  comities  were  respectively  divided  into  Franklin 
and  Warren  and  Lincoln  and  Riitlierford. 

On  the  death  of  General  IMoore,  Dr.  Burke,  instead  of 
recommending  one  of  the  Xorth  Carolina  colonels  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  urged  the  appointment  of  Colonel  filand,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, a gallant  Irishman,  his  action  in  that  matter  calling 
forth  a vigorous  protest  and  remonstrance  from  the  Xorth 
Carolina  officers.  At  the  annual  election  in  April  lie  was 
not  chosen  a deputy.  Abner  Xash  being  elected  in  liis  place. 
X"ash,  however,  declined,  and  John  A’illiams,  of  Granville, 
the  speaker,  was  then  elected,  Thomas  Benbury  becoming 
speaker. 

But  if  Burke  lost  favor  because  of  this  incident,  he  soon 
re-established  himself  in  the  affections  of  Xmrth  Carolinians. 
At  the  very  time  he  was  denied  a re-election  his  action  at 
Philadelphia  was  so  patriotic  that  he  gained  renewed  favor. 
A majority  of  the  congress  had  drawn  a communication  to 
General  Washington  which  Dr.  Burke  thought  contained 
an  unmerited  reflection  on  that  general,  and  he  combated 
it  with  great  warmth,  and  with  indignation  retired  from 
the  chamber,  his  withdrawal  breaking  the  quorum.  On 
being  sent  for,  he  expressed  himself  so  vehemently  to  the 
messenger  that  congress  considered  his  action  a contempt 
of  that  body.  He  explained  that  he  did  not  understand  that 
the  congress  had  sent  for  him.  and  offered  some  apology. 
His  explanations,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  irate  mem- 
bers, and  then  Burke  manfully  reasserted  his  position, 
caused  the  matter  to  be  fully  spread  on  the  records,  and 
claimed  that  he  was  responsible  only  to  the  legislature  of 
X^orth  Carolina.  The  record  of  the  proceedings  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  next  session  of  the  Assembly,  that  body  ap- 
proved his  course,  and  again  elected  him  a -lelegate  in 
congress.  For  a time,  however,  he  was  retired,  and  when 
the  articles  of  confederation  were  ratified  on  behalf  of  X’orth 
Carolina,  on  July  21,  1778,  they  were  signed  by  John 
W'illiams,  John  Penn,  and  Cornelius  Harnett. 

The  Assembly  took  measures  for  filling  up  the  continental 
battalions : ijut  on  May  29th  congress  resolved  that  the  bat- 
talions in  camp  should  be  consolidated,  and  a call  was  made 
on  the  State  to  raise  four  additional  ones,  which,  however. 
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were  to  remain  at  home  until  ordered  elsewhere.  Piir^U  !-.-, 
to  this  resolution,  the  battalions  in  service  were  reduced  • 
four.  The  Sixth,  orig^inally  commanded  by  Lillimjtou.  a;  ' 
later  by  Colonel  Lamb,  was  merged  with  the  Firit.  of  whi 
Thomas  Clark  was  colonel.  The  Fourth.,  command. 
by  Colonel  Polk,  was  merged  with  the  Second,  CoLn.-. 
Patten  remaining  colonel.  The  Fifth  was  merged  wide 
the  Third,  Colonel  Sumner  continuing  in  comruan.’ 
Colonel  klartin  had  resigned  the  previous  fall;  ColouC 
Polk  now  resigned,  and  Colonel  Hogun  and  the  super- 
numerary officers,  of  whom  there  were  a large  num- 
ber, were  directed  to  return  to  North  Carolina  for  servici.' 
in  the  new  battalions  when  raised.  Efforts  to  obtain  re- 
cruits under  the  system  of  volunteering,  even  with  the  large 
bounties  offered,  proved  unavailing,  and  the  legislature  di- 
rected that  twenty-six  hundred  men  should  be  detached  from, 
the  militia  to  serve  in  the  continental  army  for  nine  months. 
These  were  known  as  the  “nine  months'  men."  A certain 
quota  was  apportioned  to  each  county,  and  this  number  was 
again  apportioned  by  the  colonel  of  the  county  among  the 
militia  companies,  so  that  every  militia  company  in  the  State 
had  to  furnish  its  proper  share  of  these  troops.  It  was  the 
same  system  that  had  been  devised  for  calling  out  militia- 
men. \Tlunteers  from  each  com|jany  were  first  to  be  calleu 
for,  and  to  these  a bounty  of  $100  was  offered;  and  then,  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  in  its  quota,  each  company  by  ballot 
selected  the  other  men,  and  these  were  to  receive  a botintv 
of  $50.  Every  one  so  selected  became  a continental,  and 
those  who  faithfully  served  for  nine  months  were  to  bo 
exempt  from  any  military  service  for  a period  of  three  years. 
All  through  klay  and  June  the  militia  companies  were  as- 
sembling in  the  various  counties  and  making  their  selec- 
tions of  nine  months’  men.  and  thus  again  the  war  wa^ 
brought  to  the  very  homes  of  the  peoyile.  In  many  com- 
munities there  was  great  opposition,  for  defection  was  pain- 
fullv  prevalent.  Tn  Rowan  Captain  Jolinston  was  appointed 
to  adminster  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  inhabitants  of  hi- 
district.  They  attended  at  the  time  and  place  advertise.!, 
but  when  the  oath  was  read  and  proposed  to  tliem,  one  < f 
the  company  hurrahed  for  "King  George,  whereupon  abinii 
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a hundred  withdrew  in  a riotous,  turbulent  manner;  and  ^ 

when  the  captain  undertook  to  raise  the  quota  of  men  re- 
quired of  his  company  he  found  that  the  majority  were 
Tories,  and  that  the  disaffected  element  controlled  the  draft. 

In  many  other  sections  the  condition  was  not  far  different. 

It  was  with  dimculty  that  the  law  could  be  enforced,  and 
the  drafted  men  responded  but  slowly.  Those  from  the 
eastern  counties  were  to  assemble  at  Halifax,  while  those 
from  the  west  were  to  proceed  to  Paytonsburg.  in  \'irginia, 
where  Colonel  Thackston  was  in  command.  Boards  of  con- 
tinental officers  convened  at  Halifax  and  ^vloore's  Creek  to 
arrange  officers  for  tlie  new  battalions,  and  Colonel  Hogun 
was  elected  to  command  the  first  that  should  be  organized. 

In  July  his  regiment  was  sufficiently  organized  at  Halifax 
for  him  to  march,  and  he  moved  northward  wdth  six  hundred 
men. 

The  three  consolidated  regiments  and  Colonel  Sheppard’s  s.  r..  xiii. 
Tenth  Regiment  had  been  thrown  into  “the  North  Carolina 
Brisrade,’’  Colonel  Clark  being  in  command,  and  were  with 
Washington  when,  at  the  end  of  June,  he  attacked  Sir  Henry  i,r£deat 
Clinton  at  hlonrnouth.  They  did  not  form  a part  of  Lee's  •''Monmouth 
advanced  corps  that  made  the  disorderly  retreat  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  engagement,  but  under  Lord  Sterling  they 
held  the  left  of  the  second  line  and  repulsed  the  enemy,  and 
later  were  thrown  forward  close  to  the  British  right  to  renew 
the  engagement.  Night,  however,  closed  in,  and  under  cover 
of  darkness  Clinton  escaped. 

During  that  fall  and  winter  the  brigade  remained  with 
Washington  at  Fredericksburg,  near  the  Connecticut  line, 
while  Colonel  Hogun  with  his  new  regiment  of  six  hundred  -a'  ^ 

men  was  engaged  in  throwing  up  fortifications  at  W est 
Point,  which  afterward  became  the  fort  so  famous  in  history. 

The  other  companies  of  nine  months’  men  in  the  summer 
of  1778  went  into  camp,  some  at  Duplin  Court  House,  some 
at  Salisbury,  at  Hillsboro,  and  at  Paytonsburg;  but,  con- 
gress having  failed  to  send  the  bounty  money,  most  of  them 
were  placed  on  furlough  to  remain  at  home  until  the  ensuing 
March. 

As  the  clergy  had  urged  the  people  forward,  so  now  the 
bench  sought  to  enforce  constancy.  Jndge  Iredell  forcibly 
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urged  patriotism;  and  at  the  June  term  of  the  Wilmingtf -n 
district  Judge  Ashe,  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  ^'rand 
jury  to  crimes  against  the  State,  adverted  to  the  spirit  ui 
disaffection,  saying:  “When  i consider  our  present  tempt.-r 
and  conduct  and  compare  them  with  our  past,  I lament  our 
depravity.  When  the  accursed  plan  to  enslave  us  was  lir-t 
formed  and  ready  to  be  enforced  against  us,  a noble  spirit 
animated  us,  our  resentment  kindled,  every  age  and  order 
of  men  glowed  with  zeal;  each  became  emulous  who  should 
succeed  in  resisting  the  encroachment  ; to  ertect  it  ail  seemed 
determined  to  venture  ever\thing ; no  danger  was  thought 
too  hazardous,  no  difficulty  was  too  great.  Then  were  com- 
panies formed  and  trained  in  every  neighborhood ; . . . the 
example  was  forcible,  our  youths  catch  noble  passion  ; nay, 
our  children  of  a few  years  old  imbibe  it.  But,  alas!  how 
are  we  changed  of  late ; that  noble  spirit  no  longer  inspires 
us ; the  celestial  fire  is  extinguished,  the  flame  ceases,  it 
glows  no  more.  \\T  have  snltered  a fascinating  spirit  of 
avarice  and  extortion  to  take  place  instead.  . . . Lamentable 
defection!  Strange  infatuation!  Can  we  think  the  eager 
pursuit  of  riches  will  preserve  us?  . . . Or  is  there  no  dan- 
ger because  the  enemy  are  not  instantly  at  our  doors.'  . . . 
Our  fate  is  inseparably  linked  with  our  sister  States.  If 
they  fall  we  perish.  America  united  must  stand  or  fall 
together.  . . . For  God’s  sake,  then,  let  us  rouse  from  our 
supineness!  Let  that  spirit  which  at  ffrst  animated  us  re- 
vive. , . . Let  the  love  of  our  country  rise  superior  to  the 
. . . base  passion  for  gain.  In  a word,  let  us  adopt  an  ecpial 
spirit,  an  equal  love  of  liberty  and  hrmness.  with  the  brave 
Corsicans,  who,  oppressed  by  Genoese  tyranny,  in  their  mili- 
tary oath  thus  solemnly  swore  : ’ That  we  will  sooner  die  than 
enter  into  anv  negotiation  with  the  Refiublic  of  (icnoa  or 
return  under  its  yoke.’  ” Every  opportunity  to  impress  the 
people  was  seized  by  the  patriots  to  strengthen  the  cause. 

In  August  there  was  a sh()rt  se^.-'ion  of  the  Assembly  held 
at  Hillsboro.  Because  attendance  on  the  congress  brought 
so  many  deprivations,  it  was  re^».)lved  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  deputies  to  five,  requiring  that  tliree  should  alwa\> 
be  present,  while  the  (other  two  anild  be  on  leave  at  their 
homes.  Whitmel  Hill,  the  speaker  of  the  senate,  and  i homas 
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Burke  were  elected  as  additional  members,  and  Allen  Jones 
succeeded  Hill  as  speaker  of  the  senate.  James  Iredell, 
one  of  the  judges,  having  resigned.  Richard  Henderson  was 
elected  in  his  stead,  but  he  did  not  accept,  and  Archibald 
IMaclaine  was  then  chosen.  A new  issue  of  ±850.000  was' 
ordered  to  discharge  all  debts,  and  with  the  hope  of  counter- 
acting the  efforts  made  by  disaffected  persons  to  depmciate 
the  bills  of  credit,  which  were  now  rapidly  falling  in  value. 

In  the  early  autumn  it  became  evident  that  the  southern 
campaign  threatened  the  year  before  was  to  become  a reality, 
and  South  Carolina  called  loudly  for  assistance,  and  urged 
that  congress  should  ask-  Caswell  himself  to  command  the 
troops  sent  by  North  Carolina  to  her  aid.  In  response  con- 
gress called  on  the  State  for  three  thousand  men  for  service 
at  the  south  : and  Caswell,  with  his  accustomed  zeal,  at  once 
entered  on  the  work  of  organizing  and  preparing  this  force. 
He  ordered  out  the  nine  months’  continentals,  who  were 
then  on  furlough,  and  called  on  the  generals  of  tlie  militia 
brigade  to  send  forward  their  quotas  for  this  expedition. 

General  Allen  Jones,  however,  and  many  others  as  well, 
interposed  olyjections.  saying  that  Caswell  had  no  authority 
to  send  the  militia  from  the  State ; and  the  want  of  harmony 
led  to  great  delay  in  drafting  the  men. 

Importations  continued,  and  in  January  there  were 
brought  in  on  the  ship  Holy  Heart  of  Jesus  twenty-three 
pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  to  pay  for  which  a hundred  aitd 
forty  hogsheads  of  tobacco  were  necessary,  and  the  agent  of 
the  State.  Robert  Salter,  was  directed  to  buy  enough  tobacco 
for  that  purpose. 

Indeed,  privateering  as  a commercial  venture  was  carried 
on  with  great  energve  In  the  spring  of  1779  Captain  Biddle 
sent  out  the  Eelifsc,  fourteen  guns;  Captain  Snoave.  the 
Rainhoie  and  the  fanny,  each  fourteen  guns:  while  Captain 
Ellis  had  three  ships  at  sea  taking  prizes  : and  about  the 
middle  of  klay  it  was  reported  that  ffve  vessels  had  come  into 
New  Bern  with  valuable  cargoes.  The  name  reatlily  to  im- 
port military  supplier,  the  Assembly  appointed  commissioners 
to  purchase  and  hire  swift  ships  ffm  the  State,  and  C<donel 
Benjamin  Hawkins  was  empowereil  as  state  agent  to  con- 
duct that  business.  He  was  to  buy  and  export  tobacco  and 
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pork,  and,  going  abroad,  was  to  purchase  the  needed  miliiar 
supplies.  Xot withstanding  the  doubtful  issue  of  the  strugei  ■ 
at  that  time,  the  State  already  had  some  credit  abroad,  an  : 
Colonel  Hawkins  was  directed  to  borrow  ±20.000  sterling  in 
the  W'est  Indies  for  state  purposes. 

General  Howe,  who  had  Ijeen  promoted  by  congress  to  tliL- 
rank  of  major-general,  still  remained  in  command  of  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  ; but  he  was  not  agreeable  to  the  Soutli 
Carolina  authorities,  who  foundi  it  irksome  to  be  defendc'; 
by  a North  Carolinian,  and  application  was  made  for  bi- 
removal.  So  in  September  he  was  ordered  to  join  Washing- 
ton, General  Lincoln  being  directed  to  relieve  him.  In  No- 
vember, as  he  was  about  to  depart  from  Charleston,  he. 
however,  received  an  express  from  Georgia  urging  the  im- 
minent danger  of  that  State,  and  requesting  his  aid.  Send- 
ing forward  what  troops  could  be  spared,  he  hurried  to 
Savannah  to  meet  the  invasion.  He  could  muster  but  seven 
hundred  and  hfty  men  besides  the  Georgia  militia.  With 
these  he  took  a position,  deemed  impregnable,  about  half  a 
mile  below  the  town,  and  was  sanguine  of  repulsing  the 
enemy.  But  the  British  commander.  Colonel  Campbell, 
directed  a body  of  seven  hundred  infantry,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a negro,  to  penetrate  a swamp  that  had  l^een  thought 
impassable,  and  suddenly  Idowe  found  his  position  untenable. 
A brisk  engagement  ensued,  and  the  Americans  were  com- 
pelled to  retire.  In  this  retreat  the  Georgia  brigatle  ignored 
their  general's  orders  and  suffered  severely.  Driven  from 
Savannah,  Howe  recrossed . into  South  Carolina,  intending 
to  protect  Charleston.  General  Lincoln  reached  North  Caro- 
lina in  November,  and  urged  that  the  intended  reinforce- 
ments for  the  southern  army  should  be  hurried  forward, 
indicating  that  arms  and  equipments,  of  which  there  was  a 
great  scarcitv,  could  l)e  furnished  at  Ch.arleston.  He  arrived 
at  Llowe’s  camp  on  January  2d,  and  Howe  went  north  to 
the  Grand  Army. 

Caswell  offered  the  command  of  the  detachment  alioiit  to 
be  raised  to  General  Ashe,  who  expressed  a disinclination 
to  accept  it.  But  the  governor  insisted,  saying  that  one  <'t 
the  other  must  go,  and  that  the  situation  in  the  State  ren- 
dered his  own  [iresence  imperative.  To  remove  an  objection. 
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he  promised  to  perform  personally  Ashe's  duties  as  treasurer. 
Ashe  finally  accepted  the  commission  of  major-.q-enerah  and 
proceeded  to  org-anize  the  detachments  as  they  reached 
Elizabethtown,  where  the  drafts  were  directed  to  assemble. 
To  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  Ashe’s  promotion, on  January  i^t 
x\lexander  Liliington  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  the 
Cape  Fear  district. 

It  becoming  apparent  that  the  British  were  to  make  a 
great  ettort  at  the  south,  congress  called  on  Xorth  Carolina 
to  increase  lier  re-enforcements  to  five  thousand,  and  Caswell 
ardently  sought  to  respond.  In  addition  to  the  eastern  levies, 
General  Rutherford  was  directed  to  call  out  his  brigade  and 
reinforce  Lincoln.  The  Indians  had  become  hostile  at  the 
west,  so  that  no  troops  could  be  drawn  from  beyond  the 
mountains,  but  Rutherford  hastily  assembled  some  seven 
hundred  mien,  and  toward  the  close  of  X^ovember  began  his 
march. 

Colonel  Lamb  was  collecting  the  nine  months’  continentals 
at  the  east  and  blaior  Lytle  at  the  west,  wliile  Sumner,  the 
senior  otticer  then  in  the  State,  had  general  supervision. 
Early  in  December  Major  Lytle,  with  a contingent  of  con- 
tinentals, joined  Rutherford  ; but  it  was  a month  later  before 
Colonel  Lamb  crossed  the  XTuse  with  two  hundred  more, 
and  then  he  was  detained  at  Kingston*  several  weeks  waitiiig 
for  other  detachments  to  come  in ; wliile  Ashe  was  still  de- 
layed at  Elizabethtown,  as  only  one-half  of  the  militia  drafts 
had  assembled.  Rutherford,  being  the  first  to  reach  Charles- 
ton, was  fortunate  in  obtaining  a fair  supply  of  arms,  but 
the  other  militia  detachments  were  so  ill  supplied  as  to  give 
great  concern.  Caswell  was  convinced  "that  little  service 
could  be  expected  from  them  with  what  they  have."  When 
the  Asseml)ly  met,  alK'tut  the  middle  of  Januarv.  lie  reported 
to  that  body  that  of  the  five  thousand  troo|)s  desired  by 
congress.he  was  fearful  that  not  more  than  half  had  marched, 
and  those  badly  armed.  The  continentals  were  in  better 
plight.  Tliey  were  harmed  into  two  battalions.  Sumner  being 
in  command. 
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^This  name  vva'^  afterward  changed  to  Kinston. 
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Ashe  defeated  at  Briar  Creek 

The  British,  having  taken  Savannah,  had  established 
at  Augusta  and  at  various  intermediate  points  on  the  rivi  r 
Toward  the  close  of  February,  Lincoln,  with  a considerabl' 
force,  was  on  the  South  Carolina  side,  near  Savannah. 
Above  him  was  kfoultrie's  camp,  while  Rutherford’s  briga>lc 
was  twenty  miles  below  the  point  where  Briar  Creek  empti^  ^ 
into  the  river  on  the  Georgia  side.  General  Williamson,  with 
twelve  Imndred  South  Caredina  militia,  was  higher  up  towaibl 
Augusta.  Notwithstanding  Ashe’s  force  was  so  badl\ 
equipped  and  only  raw  militia,  Lincoln  selected  it  to  make 
the  first  movement.  By  Ids  direction  Ashe  marched  rapidly 
from  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  passed  the  other  detach- 
ments, and.  leaving  his  baggage,  hastened  toward  Augusta. 
On  his  approach  the  British  evacuated  that  post  and  fell 
down  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  Lincoln  having  orderetl 
him  to  take  position  at  Briar  Creek,  because  of  information 
as  to  the  insecurity  of  that  position  A.she  advised  him  that 
it  was  hazardous.  But,  crossing  on  the  25th,  he  vigorously 
pursued  the  retreating  enemy,  reaching  Briar  Creek  on 
the  27th.  His  swift  march  and  energetic  action  was  well 
in  keeping  with  his  decision  of  character.  In  the  swamp 
at  the  forks,  as  ordered,  he  made  his  camp.  He  directed 
his  baggage  to  cross  at  a point  some  eight  miles  above, 
sending  six  hundred  men  under  Colonel  Smith  to  guard  it. 
and  he  despatched  four  hundred  men  under  Colonel  Caswell 
beyond  the  creek  to  surprise  an  outlying  British  post.  Sum- 
moned by  Lincoln  to  attend  a council  of  war  at  Rutherford  s 
camp,  he  left  his  army,  now  reduced  to  about  si.x  hundred 
men,  under  the  command  of  General  Bryan,  with  whom  was 
Colonel  Elbert,  an  experienced  continental  officer  of  Georgia, 
and  klajor  Lytle,  equally  experienced.  At  the  council  it  was 
decided  that  Williamson  should  cross  and  join  Ashe  ami 
thev  should  f)ress  down  the  west  bank  of  the  river  aiul  clear 
the  way  for  Rutherford  and  Lincoln  to  cross  into  Georgia. 

On  Ashe’s  return  at  noon  of  March  2d  he  found  vague 
rumors  that  the  British  were  in  his  vicinity,  and  that  Bryan 
was  apprehensive.  There  had  been  friction  between  Heneral 
Brvan  and  himself  from  the  beginning  of  the  march  from 
Elizabethtown,  almost  resulting  in  a rupture,  and  ,\she  made 
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light  of  Bryan’s  apprehensions.  Two  small  parties  of  horse 
had  been  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  and  a strong  line  of  pickets 
had  been  established  three-quarters  of  a mile  from  the  camp. 
Discrediting  the  rumors  that  coubl  be  traced  to  no  definite 
source,  and  receiving  no  information  from  the  reconnoitring 
parties,  Ashe  made  no  preparations  to  resist  an  attack, 
but  busied  himself  in  preparing  for  the  forward  movement. 
He  was  arranging  to  cross  the  creek  some  two  miles  soutli 
of  his  camp  when,  to  his  dismay,  on  the  next  afternoon 
Colonel  Smith,  wlio  was  guarding  the  baggage  up  above, 
despatched  information  that  a large  British  force  had  passed 
around  the  swamp  and  was  approaclnng  from  the  north. 
Almost  imimiediateh'  the  pickets  became  engaged  : but  the 
British  column,  consisting  of  nine  hundred  regulars,  brushed 
them  aside,  advancing  rapidly  with  fixed  bayonets  to  sur- 
prise the  camp  before  preparations’  could  be  made  to  receive 
them.  In  the  absence  of  preparation  there  was  almost  no 
hope  of  a successful  defence.  Nor  was  there  any  road  open 
for  retreat.  Tlie  position  assigned  the  North  Carolina  force 
by  Lincoln  was  a citl  dc  sac,  from  which  there  was  no  escape. 
The  drums  beat  an  alarm,  the  outlying  detachments  on  the 
creek  were  ordered  in,  and  the  troops  were  hastily  formed 
into  two  lines  and  served  with  cartridges ; hut  it  was  too  late. 
“We  marched  out  to  meet  the  enemy,  some  carrying  the 
cartridges  under  their  arms,  others  in  the  bosoms  of  their 
shirts,  and  some  tied  up  in  the  corners  of  their  hunting 
shirts.”  The  first  line,  with  a few  Georg^ia  continentals  under 
Colonel  Elbert,  and  Colonel  Perkins's  regiment  on  the  right, 
resolutely  engaged  the  enemy.  The  Blah  fax  regiment  on  the 
left  of  the  second  line  almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  en- 
gagement broke  and  took  to  fligltt.  The  Wilmington  and 
New  Bern  regiments  after  two  or  three  rounds  followed 
their  example.  The  Edenton  regiment  remained  on  the 
field,  but  after  two  or  three  more  discharges  they,  too.  gave 
way  just  as  Major  Eytle  with  his  command  of  light  infantry 
and  a brass  piece  came  up.  That  the  first  lino  and  a ]>art 
of  the  second  firmly  stood  their  ground  is  attested  In*  the 
heavy  loss  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  killed  and  wounded 
on  the  battlefield. 

The  six  hundred  raw  militia  were  not  able  to  withstand 
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nine  hundred  British  regulars.  The  sight  of  the  glcainiii'., 
bayonets  was  too  much  for  the  untrained  militia.  hurrie<M-. 
assembled  and  taken  by  surprise.  The  panic-stricken  sectai  ; 
line  fled,  and  the  others  soon  following.  Elbert  and  his  thiriv 
five  continentals  alone  remaineti,,  fighting  desperately ; br.t 
these  were  quickly  overcome.*  The  militia  sought  safety  in ' 
the  swamp,  but  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  privates  and 
twenty-four  officers  were  captured.  The  loss  in  killed  wa^ 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Those  who  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing the  river,  about  two  hundred,  Aslie  marched  into  Ruther- 
ford's camp;  but  as  most  of  them  had  thrown  away  their 
arms  they  were  now  an  incumbrance  ratlier  than  of  furtlier 
use  to  Lincoln.  The  ot’ners  who  escaped  through  the  swamp 
toward  Augusta,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  were  long 
collecting.  Ashe  asked  for  a court  of  inquiry,  which  found 
much  to  his  mortification,  that  he  had  not  taken  all  the  pre- 
cautions proper  to  secure  his  camp.  But  considering  the 
position  in  which  Lincoln  had  placed  him.  and  the  great 
superiority  of  the  attacking  force,  in  any  event  only  discom- 
fiture awaited  liirn.  As  the  North  Carolina  militia  were  to 
be  discharged  on  April  loth,  on  that  day  they  began  their 
return  liome,  although  their  general  and  many  of  the  officers 
sought  unavailingly  to  persuade  the  men  to  voluntarily  re- 
main. This  detachment  was,  however,  immediately  replaced 
by  anotlier  under  General  Butler. 

Wdien  Hamilton  was  organizing  his  LLyvalist  regiment  in 
Florida,  as  he  had  prior  to  his  departure  arranged  with  lead- 
ing Tories  in  tlie  State  to  join  him,  his  adherents  were 
watchful  of  his  movements.  His  regiment  formed  a part  of 
the  force  tliat  captured  Savannah,  and  on  the  fall  of  that 
town  tile  Tory  leaders  became  active.  Colonel  Boyd,  a 
resident  of  tlic  lower  \adkin.  collected  a force  cf  Loyab'^ts. 
and.  marching  through  South  Carolina,  was  jt'iined  by  others, 
who  as  thev  proceeded  plundered  the  defenceless  settlements 
through  wliich  thev  passed.  Colonel  Pickens,  determined 
on  revenge,  hastily  embodied  s('>me  three  hundred  men  and 


*CoIonel  Elbert,  desperately  wounded,  had  fallen,  and  a Briti'^h 
soldier  w;is  in  the  act  ot  bavonettitve  him  when  ho  made  a ma-'uve 
sign,  and  his  life  ■was  saved.  He  reco\cred.  became  greatly  di>tin- 
guibhed,  and  later  was  governor  of  Leorgia. 
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came  up  vcith  tliem  near  Kettle  Creek  as  they  were  making 
th.eir  wav  to  Augusta.  In  an  action  tliat  lasted  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  the  Tories  were  routed,  aljout  forty  of  them  being 
killed,  among  whom  was  Colonel  Boyd,  and  the  others  dis- 
])ersed.  Seventy  of  thent  were  tried  for  treason  by  the  South 
Carolina,  government  and  condemned  to  death,  Init  this  w hole- 
sale sentence  was  respited,  and  only  tive  of  the  ringleaders 
were  executed.  General  Prevost  had  cotinted  much  on  tlie 
airl  of  the  Tories  of  upper  Georgia  and  of  the  ttvo  Carolinas, 
and  the  quick  suppression  of  this  first  rising  somewhat  dis- 
concerted his  plans. 

Dickerson’s  company  of  liglit  horse  had  been  taken  into 
the  service  of  congress  soon  after  its  organization,  and 
served  in  New  York  and  later  in  Pennsylvania,  and  always 
as  a very  efficient  corps ; but  toward  the  close  of  the  year 
1778  its  numbers  were  so  reduced  that  by  direction  of  con- 
gress it  was  returned  to  tlie  State,  and  early  in  1779  was 
discharged  from  furth.er  service,  klajor  Phifer's  light  liorse 
and  \Ynce's  artillery  also  were  at  tlie  north  with  the  Grand 
xArmy,  and  served  at  Brandwvine  and  elsewvhere. 

In  December,  1778.  Colonel  Tlogim  was  tlirected  to  march 
his  regiment  from  YTst  I’oint  to  Philadelphia,  as  its  time 
was  soon  to  c.xpire.  The  weather  was  very  ‘Severe,  but  after 
a trying  march  he  went  into  barracks  at  Philadelphia  early 
in  January.  Wdiile  he  was  there,  on  January  9.  1779.  con- 
gress found  time  to  make  a tardy  appointment  of  brigadiers 
for  Xorth  Carolina.  Sumner  and  llogun  were  appointed, 
these  being  the  senior  colonels.*  The  former  was  directed  to 
return  to  the  south,  organize  the  continental  force  then  lieing 
raised  in  Xorth  Carolina,  and  join  General  Lincoln-,  while 
General  Hogun  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  brigade, 
which  continued  during  the  winter  and  summer  in  the 
vicinity  of  West  Point  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Washington. 

Although  congress  and  tlie  state  authorities  made  pro- 
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^Colonel  Clark  had  loncj  been  in  command  of  tlie  brictade.  while 
Hogun  had  only  lu<  ruvn  battalion  : and  the  A>.=  embly  urged  Clark  s 
appointment  a^  brigadier,  but  Hogun’.s  commission  as  coI('>riel  was 
two  month'  older  tl'.an  Clark’s,  and  ho  hatl  so  greatly  di^tingiudied 
himself  at  Germantown  that  Congress  did  nut  heed  the  wishes  of  the 
As'Cmbly. 
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vision  for  the  continental  soldiers,  the  officers  had  to  dv;.  •, 
on  their  pay  for  supplies:  and  because  of  the  dejireeia:' 
of  the  currency  and  the  scarcity  of  cloth,  tlieir  o.ivh.'' 
became  insupportable.  They  complained  l)itterlv  that  : 
legislature  paid  no  attention  to  their  distresses  : and  at  k ii-- 
in  the  spring  of  1779,  they  held  a meeting  at'West  1’.  • 

and  resolved  tliat  they  would  resign  to  a man  unle>-  •' 
General  Assembly  supplied  their  needs.  This  action  wa-  n • 
without  effect.  The  Assembly  directed  that  they  shouldi  ha-, 
provisions  furnished  them  at  the  following  prices : Rin;  . 
8 shillings  per  gallon;  sugar,  3 shillings  per  poim,; 
tea,  20  shillings;  soap,  2 shillings;  and  tobacco,  1 -h. 
ling;  and  that  they  should  have  a complete  suit  of  clothiiw 
at  what  it  would  have  cost  at  the  time  they  first  went  in'- 
service  ; and,  mioreover,  that  they  should  have  half  pa_v  i-  r 
life,  and  that  the  lands  granted  to  them,  as  well  as  to  th-. 
soldiers,  should  be  exempt  from  taxation  while  owned  by 
them  or  their  widows.  This  provision  was  accejited  as  s;iti.' 
factory,  and  the  storm  that  was  brewing  passed  away. 

In  the  Assembly  it  is  to  be  noted  that  General  Person  w.v 
still  proposing  low  salaries  without  avail;  tiie  house  w;v 
largely  against  him.  The  paper  currency,  which  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1777  was  at  par,  a year  later  was  three  fnr  one. 
and  in  1779  opened  six  for  one.  To  mitigate  the  hard>hi}'' 
of  taxation,  commodities  were  to  be  received  for  one-h.alf  - i 
each  assessment.  The  price  of  corn  was  fixed  at  33  cent.- 
per  bushel ; wheat,  43  cents;  rice,  81  cents;  pork.  3;\  cent^' : 
beef,  2\  cents;  tallow,  9 cents;  Hour,  2-t  cents;  salt.  2,^  ceni'> 
per  pound ; tobacco.  S3  per  lumdred  ; salt  pork.  S9.37  pi  " 
barrel.  The  money  of  that  period  was  bO  bulk>'  that  I rea.-- 
urer  Skinner  made  a remonstrance  to  the  Assemh-ly  that  it 
was  unsafe  to  carry^  large  cartloads  of  currency  through  the 
country  without  a guard. 

The  better  to  suyiply  the  troops,  each  county  was  required 
to  supplv  a certain  number  of  hats  and  shoes  and  stocking-, 
vards  of  woollen  or  cotton  cloth  and  of  linen.  appi''rtioned 
according  to  their  pojmlatinn.  Rowans  ci'intribiition  ^\a^ 
124  hats,  248  pairs  of  sltoes  and  stockings,  24S  yards  c-i 
woollen  cloth,  and  524  yards  of  linen;  there  was  no  coU'>n 
cloth  to  speak  of  made  at  that  time.  Lhere  were  thus  to  be 
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collected  eibont  3000  liats,  twice  that  number  of  shoes  and 
stockings  and  yards  of  woollen,  and  more  tlian  12.000  yards 
of  linen  for  the  use  of  the  troops.  The  value  of  these  articles 
was  to  be  ascertained  by  three  freeholders  in  each  county, 
the  amount  being  deducted  from  the  taxes  assessed. 

There  had  been  much  opposition  to  the  movement  of 
troops  to  the  southward,  but  when  the  legislature  assembled 
in  the  mid<lle  of  January  events  of  such  importance  had 
happened  that  there  was  no  longer  any  opposition  to  Cas- 
well’s patriotic  course.  The  governor  was  empowered  to 
order  out  at  any  time  so  many  of  the  militia  as  he  should 
deem  necessary,  and  to  march  them  wherever  needed.  In 
addition  to  preparing  against  foreign  invasion,  the  Assembly 
now  had  to  apprehend  domestic  insurrection.  British  emis- 
saries were  actively  stirring  the  people  up  to  sedition.  As 
a part  of  their  plan  for  invasion,  George  Carey,  a British 
naval  officer,  came  in  a vessel  to  the  Cape  Fear,  under  a flag 
of  truce,  to  distribute  manifestoes  ottering  terms  of  settle- 
ment to  the  people,  without  regard  to  continental  or  state 
authorities.  He  was  promptly  seized  and  thrown  into  jail 
by  Francis  Clayton  and  John  Walker.  The  vigilance  of 
the  WTigs  detected  movements  in  the  central  counties  that 
excited  grave  apprehension.  Realizing  the  danger,  the 
Assembly  directed  Governor  Caswell  to  embody  with  all 
possible  expedition  two  hundred  and  fifty  infantry  and 
twenty-five  horsemen  to  take  possession  of  Cumberland 
County,  and  to  disarm  all  persons  in  Cumberland,  Anson, 
Guilford,  Tryon,  and  other  counties,  who  might  give  trouble 
to  the  cause. 

Before  any  action  could  be  taken,  early  in  February  Colonel 
John  Moore,  a Tory  of  Tryon  County,  raised  three  hundred 
men,  and  he  claimed  that  there  were  two  thousand  more 
ready  for  enrolment.  Caswell,  now  fully  authorized,  acted 
with  his  customary  decision.  A force  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  light  horse  was  called  out,  Allen  Jones  being  appointed 
to  command  it,  and  two  thousand  militia  were  drafted  to  meet 
at  Salisbury  on  March  25th. 

The  command  of  this  corps,  whose  ultimate  flestination 
was  to  replace  the  detachment  at  the  south,  then  about  to 
return  home,  was  bestowed  on  General  John  Butler,  of  the 
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Hillsboro  district.  Calling  his  council  together,  the  gov- 
ernor proceeded  with  them,  along  with  the  troops  from  tlie 
east,  first  to  Carnpbellton  and  then  to  Charlotte,  where  he 
arrived  early  in  April.  The  disaffected  inhabitants  were 
readily  overawed,  IMoore  fleeing  the  country  and  joining 
Colonel  Hamilton’s  regiment,  and  on  April  nth  General 
Butler  took  his  departure  with  seven  hundred  militia  for 
Augusta.  General  Sumner  likewise  reached  klouitrie's  camp 
about  the  end  of  klarch,  and  in  klay  reported  seven  hun- 
dred and  flfty  of  the  nine  months'  men  on  his  rolls,  of  whom 
four  hundred  and  twenty  were  present  flt  for  duty,  divided 
into  two  regiments  designated  as  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Con- 
tinentals, commanded  by  Colonel  Gideon  Lamb  and  Major 
Lytle. 

In  April  the  nine  months  expired  for  which  the  regiment 
organized  by  General  Hogun  at  Halifax'*'  had  enlisted,  and 
Colonel  klebane  was  directed  to  march  it  from  Philadelphia 
back  to  the  State.  He  reached  Halifax  on  klay  loth,  and 
the  regiment  was  soon  disbanded.  The  time  for  which  Gen- 
eral Butler's  detachment  was  called  out  was  to  expire  in 
July,  and  wlien  the  Assembly  met  in  klay  it  directed  that 
two  thousand  new  men  should  be  sent  to  replace  that  force. 

On  klay  31st  the  British  had  captured  Stony  Point.  al)Out 
thirty  miles  below  WTst  Point,  and  Washington  resolved  to 
retake  it.  General  Wayne  wxas  selected  for  this  i)urpose.  In 
organizing  a force  for  the  secret  expedition  he  chose,  among 
others,  the  Second  North  Carolina  Continentals.  It  was  to 
be  a niglit  attack,  and  the  approach  was  over  a quagmire 
crossed  by  a single  causeway.  A forlorn  hope  was  neces- 
sary, and  klajor  Hardy  klurfree  volunteered  with  two  of 
his  companies  for  this  post  of  honor.  Just  before  midnight, 
with  unloaded  muskets,  the  assault  was  made.  A deadly 
discharge  of  grape  and  musketry  swept  through  the  ad- 
vancing column,  but  without  avail.  The  enterprise  was 
successful,  and  the  entire  garrison  were  either  killed  or 


*The  four  new  battalions  sent  to  the  North  were  raised  for  twelve 
months,  and  on  the  termination  of  their  enlistment  many  joined 
the  other  battalions.  But  these  in  time  came  to  be  so  reduced  that 
the  brigade  consisted  of  only  two  battalions.  Clark  s and  Pan  m 
Hogan's  battalion  thus  was  at  first  spoken  of  as  the  seventh,  but 
later  as  the  third. 
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captured.  General  W'ayne  himself  was  wounded,  and  Cap- 
tain John  Daves,  second  in  conunand  under  i\[urfree,  was 
dangerous!}'  wounded,  but  eventually  recovered.  Tliis  most 
brilliant  feat  of  arms  brought  great  credit  and  honor  to  all 
engaged  in  it,  and  none  deserved  higher  commendation  than 
the  Nor-^^  Carolinians. 

The  new  Assembly  was  to  meet  at  Xew  Bern,  but  the 
smallpox  was  raging  so  violently  in  that  vicinity  that  (.lov- 
ernor  Caswell  suggested  that  it  should  assemlde  at  Smith- 
field,  where  it  convened  Slay  3d.  Allen  Jones  and  Thomas 
Benbury  were  again  chosen  speakers,  and  in  the  senate 
vSamuel  Johnston  reappeared  as  senator  from  Chowan. 
Caswell  was  continued  as  governor.  Maclaine  declined  the 
judgeship,  deprecating  his  own  abilities,  and  recommended 
the  appointment  of  John  Williams,  wlio,  having  served  a 
year  in  the  Continental  Congress,  was  now  willing  to  aban- 
don a post  of  honor  whose  compensation  was  so  insufficient ; 
and  he  was  elected  to  the  vacancy  on  the  bench.  As  honor- 
able as  was  the  service  in  the  Continental  Congress,  the  great 
expense  attending  it  rendered  the  position  undesirable,  and 
those  chosen  delegates  were  not  eager  to  go  to  Philadelphia. 
Indeed,  for  long  periods,  only  one  delegate  from  North 
Carolina  was  in  attendance.  The  congress  therefore 
recommended  an  increase  in  the  delegation,  and  Burke, 
Sharpe  and  Hewes  were  added  to  the  other  delegates,  the 
Assembly  agreeing  to  pay  their  actual  e.vpcnses  and  to  leave 
their  compensation  to  the  next  Assembly.  General  Bryan, 
on  his  return  from  Briar  Creek,  having  resigned,  Loloncl 
William  Caswell  was  chosen  to  succeed  him ; and  in  the 
absence  of  General  Butler  at  the  south,  Ambrose  Ramsay 
was  appointed  to  serve  temporarily  in  his  stead.  The 
legislature,  considering  th.at  it  would  be  well  for  the  (xencral 
x-\ssembly  to  meet  at  some  fixed  place  near  the  centre  of  the 
State  where  the  offices  could  be  kc])t.  appointed  a commis- 
sion to  select  the  most  convenient  [daces  in  [(dinston,  W ake. 
and  Chatham  counties,  and  report  a descri|Uinn  of  each  place 
to  the  next  Assembly.  Thomas  McGuire  was  chosen  attor- 
ney-general in  the  [ilace  of  \\  aightstill  Avery,  who  had  re- 
signed tliat  appointment,  and  J(dm  Pugh  W'illiam''  was 
elected  brigadier-general  in  the  place  of  General  Skinner, 
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who  resiixnvd : and  the  State  being  dividied  into  six  treasurv 
districts,  William  Skinner.  William  Cathey,  W'illiam  Johns- 
ton, Green  Hill  Richard  Cogdell,  and  Jolm  Ashe  were 
chosen  treasurers  of  their  respective  districts. 

It  being  evident  that  continental  troops,  trained  and,  dis- 
ciplined in  long  continnons  service,  wonlvl  be  more  effective 
than  short-time  militia  called  from  their  fields  to  action  and 
anxious  to  return  to  cultivate  their  farms,  unusual  efforts 
were  made  to  enlist  continentals.  To  that  end  it  was  pro- 
posed that  any  ten  militiamen  who  should  furnish  one  con- 
tinental recruit  to  serve  eighteen  months  should  themselves 
be  exempt  from  all  military  service  for  that  period,  except 
only  in  case  of  actual  invasion  or  insurrection.  By  this 
means,  together  with  a liiieral  bounty,  it  was  hoped  that  two 
thousand  continentals  could  be  recruited  by  July.  But  all 
these  hopes  were  disappointed,  and  only  about  six  hundred 
were  raised,  so  that  in  Jul}'  Governor  Caswell  was  obliged 
to  make  another  call  on  the  militia  districts  for  a force  to 
relieve  General  Butler,  the  command  of  the  new  levies  being 
conferred  on  General  Lillington.  As  the  detachments  were 
being  collected,  however,  a large  force  from  Wrginia  passed 
through  tlie  State  to  the  aid  of  Cleneral  Lincoln,  relieving 
his  necessities  ; so  for  a time  Lillington's  drafts  returned 
to  their  homes.  And,  indeed,  there  were  other  considera- 
tions that  pressed  Governor  Caswell  to  defer  this  expedi- 
tion. In  Efhgecomlfe.  Xash,  and  Johnston  Tory  leaders  were 
harboring  deseners  who  had  signed  articles  of  association 
to  prevent  the  militia  from  being  drafted,  and  wdio  inaugu- 
rated a reign  of  lawdessness,  recpiiring  a military  force  to 
restore  civil  authoritw  Wdiile  at  the  west  the  Tories  were 
again  active,  and  Rutherford  reported  that  th.ere  was  an 
organized  baml  in  Rurke  j)ublicly  robl)ing  the  friends  of 
America  and  munlering  them,  and  that  a conspiracy  was 
forming  for  a risimg  immediately. 

On  June  JOth  General  Lincoln  attacked  Colonel  Maitland 
at  .">tono,  in  the  \iciuily  of  Charleston.  General  Butler’s 
militia  composed  the  right  and  General  Sumner’s  con- 
tinentals the  left  of  the  attacking  force.  In  the  front  of  the 
British  line  was  Cnloiud  llamilton  with  his  regiment  of 
Loyali.-t  North  (farohnians.  Both  militia  and  continentals 
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behaved  admirably.  General  Butler,  much  gratified,  reported 
to  Governor  Ca.swell  that  he  could  with  pleasure  assure  him 
that  the  officers  and  men  under  his  commiand  behaved  better 
than  could  have  been  expected  of  raw  troops.  Lieutenant 
Charlton,  of  the  continental  brigade,  was  killed  and  Major 
Hal  Dixon  was  wounded., as  also  was  Major  Whlliam  R.  Davie. 
It  was  the  twenty-third  birthday  of  this  young  officer,  des- 
tined in  after  years  to  attain  eminence  both  in  military  and 
civil  life.  He  was  in  command  of  a detachment  of  cavalry. 
In  a cavalry  charge  he  was  wounded  arid  fell  from  his  horse. 
His  company  soon  began  to  retire,  when  a private,  although 
the  enemy  were  but  a few  yards  distant,  deliberately  placed 
the  wounded  officer  on  his  horse  and  led  him  from  the  field. 
Davie  never  knew  the  name  of  his  deliverer.  The  wound 
in  his  leg  was  so  severe  that  the  major  was  incapable  of 
further  service  during  that  year. 

In  July,  the  British  having  retreated  from  their  demon- 
stration against  Charleston,  General  Sumner  miarched  his 
continentals  to  Camden,  and  being  in  ill  health,  he  returned 
to  Nortli  Carolina  and  addressed  himself  to  securing  more 
continental  recruits.  The  enlistment  of  many  of  his  men 
expired  in  August,  but  others  were  constantly  being  sent  to 
his  camp,  and  about  August  ist  Colonel  Lamb  led  a large 
detachment  from  the  east  to  Camden,  where  he  was  joined 
by  others  from  Salisbury.  The  sand  hills  of  the  Peedee 
were  found  to  be  most  healthful  and  admirably  located  for 
a camp,  and  the  continentals  remained  there  until  the  last 
of  the  month,  when  the}'  marched  to  thiarleston. 

But  hardly  had  they  reached  Charleston  when  a French 
fleet,  bearing  an  army  of  thirty-five  hundred  men,  arrived 
in  the  Savannah  to  co-operate  with  Lincoln  in  an  attack  on 
the  British  garrison  of  that  post.  The  allies  concentrated 
there  early  in  September,  but  a month  passed  before  the 
French  were  ready  to  attack,  and  North  Carolina  militia 
were  hurried  forward,  but  were  detained  at  Charleston  by 
General  Moultrie.  In  the  attacking  column  were  the  North 
Carolina  continentals:  with  the  defenders  were  Hamilton  s 
Loyalist  regiment.  Though  ultimately  unsuccessful,  the 
attack  was  made  with  great  resolution,  and  for  a time  the 
standard  of  the  North  Carolinians  fioated  over  the  parapet 
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of  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt.  The  French  lost  700  men  and 
the  continentals  240  out  of  a corps  of  600. 

As  the  British  plans  developed,  the  invasion  of  the  South 
wore  such  a threatening  aspect  that  toward  the  close  of 
September  congress  directed  the  North  Carolina  brigade 
to  reinforce  General  Lincoln,  but  Washington  detained  them 
for  a time,  and  it  was  not  until  November  23d  that  the 
brigade  broke  camp  on  the  Hudson  and  began  its  long 
march  to  South  Carolina.  About  the  muddle  of  February 
General  Hogun  reached  Wilmington  with  about  seven  hun- 
dred men,  au'^l  on  March  3d  v.’ent  into  camp  at  Charleston. 
A little  later  Washington  also  sent  all  of  the  \drginia  con- 
tinentals south. 

In  1779  the  counties  of  WHyne,  ^lontgomery  and  Rich- 
mond were  established,  the  last  named  for  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, while  its  county  seat  was- called  Rockingham,  in  honor 
of  two  friends  of  the  colonists  in  Parliament. 
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Nash's  Administration,  1780-81 

The  confiscation  act. — Lillington’s  brigade. — The  fall  of  Charles- 
ton.— The  prisoners  sutler. — Death  of  Hogun. — Tlie  delayed  rein- 
forcements.— Tarleton's  quarters. — Invasion  apprehended. — Caswell 
niajor-general, — De  Kalb's  reinforcements  arrive. — Gates  to  com- 
mand.— Activity  of  Rutlierford. — Ramseur's  IMill. — Rutherford  pur- 
sues Eryan. — Plans  of  Cornwallis. — De  Kalb  encamps  on  Deep 
River. — Davie’s  enterprise. — Gates  advances. — Battle  of  Camden. — 

Death  of  De  Kalb. — Gallantry  of  Gregory  and  Di.xon. — Gates’s  ride. 

— The  disaster. — At  Charlotte. — Sumter’s  negligence. — Davie  in  ad- 
vance.— The  spirit  of  the  people. — New  supplies. — Preparations  for 
defence. — The  Assembly  acts. — Tlie  Board  of  War. — Smallwood 
supersedes  Caswell. 

The  confiscation  act 

The  A.ssembly  convened  about  the  middle  of  October.  TV 

The  members  felt  that  they  had  temporized  long  enough  with 
the  malcontents,  and  a bill  was  passed  to  carry  into  effect  the  263-263 
act  of  1776,  confiscating  the  property  of  Tories.  It  was  a 
strong  and  sweeping  act  of  confiscation.  W’illie  Jones  and 
a dozen  other  representatives  entered  a vigorous  protest 
against  it.  “It  involves  such  a complication  of  blunders  and 
betrays  such  ignorance  in  legislation  as  would  disgrace  a 
set  of  drovers,’’  protested  Jones,  with  emphasis.  At  that 
time,  as  later,  hundreds  of  hogs  were  driven  in  droves  from 
one  part  of  the  State  to  another  where  a market  could  be 
found,  and  the  men  so  employed  were  known  as  “drovers." 

But  notwithstanding  Jones’s  disgust,  the  measure  was 
passed,  although  later  its  severity  was  tempered,  and  it 
was  not  carried  into  full  operation.  Many  of  those  who 
would  not  take  tlie  oath  of  allegiance  were  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  enjoyment  of  their  homes,  l.nit  became  known 
even  in  tlie  acts  of  the  Assemlily  as  “non-jurors." 

General  Jones  having  been  appointed  a delegate  to  con- 
gress, William  Eaton  became  brigadier  of  the  Halifax  dis- 
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trict,  and.  John  Pugh  Williams  declining  in  the  Edenton 
district.  Colonel  Isaac  Gregory  was  also  promoted. 

To  aid  General  Lincoln,  a detachment  of  three  thousand 
men  was  ordered  to  be  embodied  and  sent  to  South  Carolina, 
and  toward  the  end  of  December  General.  Lillington  led  it 
southward.  This  brigade  served  at  Charleston.  The  period 
of  the  enlistment  expired  just  as  Charleston  was  being  closed 
up  by  the  besieging  British,  and  for  the  most  part  these 
troops  remained  and  were  surrendered. 

From,  the  first  there  had  been  a law  that  continental 
officers  were  not  to  command  militia,  and  although  there 
were  in  the  State  many  fine  officers  trained  in  the  con- 
tinental army  unemployed,  this  regulation  debarred  them 
from  service  with  the  militia  detachments.  But  somehow 
Major  Hal  Dixon  and  iMajor  Nelson  served  with  Lillington. 
who  during  the  campaign  wrote  to  the  governor;  “I  think 
myself  very  happy'*  in  their  appointment,  “and  could  freely 
wish  your  Excellency  would  recommend  these  gentlemen 
to  the  Assembly  if  there  should  be  more  militia  sent  to  the 
southward.”  That  recommendation  was  followed,  and  klajor 
Dixon  subsequently  had  command  of  a militia  regiment  that 
did  great  credit  to  the  State. 

The  fall  of  Charleston 

The  British  being  in  possession  of  Savannah,  it  was  appre- 
hended that  Charleston  would  be  their  next  point  of  attack, 
and  strenuous  etiorts  were  made  to  put  that  city  in  a state 
of  defence.  On  February  loth  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  having 
arrived  with  an  additional  force  from  New  York,  disem- 
barked on  John's  Island,  and  at  the  end  of  March  he  passed 
the  Ashley  River  above  Charleston,  taking  possession  of  the 
Neck,  across  which  Lincoln  had,  as  defensive  measures,  cut 
a canal,  constructed  abattis,  and  built  strong  redoubts  and 
batteries.  It  was  thought  that  the  British  tlcct  could  be 
successfully  opposed  : but  on  Afiril  9th  it  passed  the  bar. 
ran  by  Fort  Moultrie,  and  took  possession  of  the  harbor. 
To  prevent  its  ascent,  the  channel  (^f  Cooper  River  was  hur- 
riedly obstructed  by  sinking  there  the  entire  .\rncrican  ilect. 
and  so  the  way  was  still  o[)en  for  General  Lincoln  to  retire 
from  the  city  if  he  had  chosen  to  do  so. 
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But  the  citizens  entreated  him  to  hold  the  city,  and  in 
the  vain  hope  of  relief,  he  yiekled  to  their  earnest  appeals. 
It  was  expected  that  the  \drg-inia  continentals,  as  well  as 
militia  from  that  State  and  the  two  Carolinas,  would  come 
to  his  aid,  and  that  he  would  he  able  to  raise  the  siege  when 
these  succors  came.  On  April  6th  Colonel  Harrington,  with 
some  of  the  Xorth  Carolina  militia,  arrived,  having  entered 
the  city  by  way  of  Addison’s  Ferry,  and  Governor  Rutledge 
was  collecting  the  South  Carolina  militia  on  the  Peedee,  and 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Virginia  troops  and  Caswell’s 
brigade. 

Day  by  day  the  enemy  approached  nearer  and  nearer,  until 
at  length,  on  April  24th,  Lincoln  made  a determined  sortie 
to  drive  off  their  working  parties.  The  detachment  for  this 
assault  numbered  three  hundred  men,  composed  of  Hogun’s 
Xorth  Carolinians,  Woodford’s  Virginians,  and  twenty-one 
South  Carolina  continentals.  Tlie  interruption  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  enemy  was  ineffectual ; and  other  than  this  one 
effort.  Lincoln  simply  endured  the  trying  ordeal  of  his  un- 
fortunate predicament.  The  fire  of  the  British  along  the 
lines  was  continuous,  and  daily  a few  of  the  brave  de- 
fenders fell  at  their  posts.  In  all,  the  American  loss 
was  89  killed  and  140  wounded;  that  of  the  besieging 
force  being  about  the  same.  At  length,  all  hope  of 
relief  having  faded  away,  and  all  avenues  of  escape  being 
closed,  and  the  citizens  wearying  of  the  siege.  General 
Lincoln  convened  a council  of  his  officers,  and  by  their  ad- 
vice agreed  to  surrender.  The  capitulation  tO(dc  place  on 
May  I2th.  Flis  army  at  that  time  numliered  two  thousand 
continentals,  five  hundred  of  whom  were  tlien  in  the  hos- 
pitals. In  addition,  there  were  more  than  a thousand  militia, 
nearly  all  Xorth  Carolinians,  for  there  were  l)ut  few  South 
Carolina  militia  in  the  city. 

By  the  surrender  the  entire  X'orth  Carolina  line. embracing 
the  new  battalions  as  well  as  Hogun’s  brigade,  was  elim- 
inated from  the  contest,  all  that  were  left  being  those  on 
sick  leave  and  such  officers  as  were  at  home  unemjdoyed. 
Included  in  the  surrender  were  General  Hogun.  ikdonels 
Clark,  Patten,  and  Mebane  and  fifty-nine  other  offic('rs  an<l 
eight  hundred  and  fourteen  rank  and  file.  Under  the  terms 
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of  capitulation  the  militia  were  paroled  and  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  their  liomes,  but  the  continentals  were  kept  in  the 
harbor. 

The  ofticers  were  located  on  Haddrell's  Point,  opposite 
the  city,  while  most  of  the  men  were  conhned  on  tlfe  prison 
ships.  The  privates  were  subjected  to  horrible  ill-usage,  and 
many  died  from  confinement  on  shipboard  in  that  hot  climate 
without  suitable  provision  being  made  for  them.  The  con- 
dition of  the  ofhcers  was  somewhat  better.^'  But  while  the 
officers  had  some  conveniences,  and  engaged  in  gardening 
and  had  some  amusements  among  themselves,  still  thev 
underwent  great  privations.  Notwithstanding  some  supplies 
furnished  by  North  Carolina  under  a flag  of  truce,  food  was 
very  scarce,  and  a petition  to  fish,  in  order  to  add  to  their 
limited  supply,  was  refused  by  the  British  commander.  To 
relieve  the  pressure  of  feeding  these  prisoners.  Lord  Ger- 
main, writing  to  Cornwallis,  said  : “W'hat  appears  to  me  the 
most  practicable  measures  for  the  purpose  are  the  inducing 
the  prisoners  to  enter  on  board  the  ships  of  war  or  privateers, 
or  to  go  as  recruits  to  the  regiments  in  the  WTst  Indies,  or  as 
volunteers  to  serve  upon  the  expe^lition  against  the  Spanish 
settlements  from  Jamaica;  and  your  Lordship  v/ill  there- 
fore take  the  proper  steps  for  dispersing  as  many  of  them 
as  possible  in  these  several  ways,  or  in  such  other  ways  as 
may  occur  to  you  as  more  practicable  and  effectual.”  Con- 
formably to  these  directions,  a considerable  number  of  the 
prisoners  were  sent  to  the  W'est  Indies  and  were  in  a 
measure  forced  by  tlie  Briti.^h  into  their  service. 

General  Hogun  sought  to  counteract  the  influences  ex- 
erted by  the  authorities  t(')  detach  the  prisoners  from  the 
American  cause,  and  although  offered  leave  to  return  home 
on  parole,  he  refused  to  be  separated  from  his  men.  He 
knew  that  liis  alisence  would  facilitate  the  efforts  of  the 

*On  M.'irch  JJth,  C'oI'mic!  Wa'l'.inston  while  rcconnoitering  had 
come  up  with  a party  ot  the  Briii>h.  and  in  the  engagement  that 
ensued  killed  oevm  and  ti><'ik  sevi.  ral  prisoners,  among  whom  was 
Colonel  Hamilton.  Thus  it  hap[)ened  that  Colonel  Hamilton  was 
a [irisoiK-r  in  I'lrirl.'-ton  at  the  ^,urrender  and  was  retaken  l>y  hi" 
friends.  Of  a kindly  and  generous  disposition,  he  rendered  much 
service  to  the  North  C.irolimans,  whose  misfortunes  appealed  to  his 
sympathy. 
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British  in  seeking-  recruits  among  the  half-starveil  prisoners, 
ari'l  he  fell  a victim  to  his  sense  of  duty.  He  died  at  Had- 
drell’s  Point  Jariuary  4.  178 r,  a striking  illustration  of  devo- 
tion and  self-sacrifice.  Of  the  eighteen  hundred  regulars 
who  went  into  captivity  on  May  12,  1780,  only  seven 
lumdred  survived  when  they  were  paroled,.  After  an  im- 
prisonment of  twelve  months  an  exchange  of  ofhctrs  was 
agreed  on  ; those  who  liafi  not  died  in  captivitv  were  landed 
on  James  River  and  those  exchanged  returned  to  the  army. 

General  Lincoln,  in  determining  to  hold  Charleston,  was  in 
expectation  that  great  eh'orts  would  be  made  to  relieve  him. 
The  South  Carolina  militia  were  collecting:  continentals 
were  ordere^l  to  his  aid  from  b^irginia,  and  North  Carolina 
sent  forward  a brigade  of  seven  hund.red  men  under  Brig- 
adier William  Caswell.  As  Caswell  marched  from  Cross 
Creek,  the  advance  of  the  expectedl’  reinforcements,  four 
hundred  \drginia  continentals  under  Colonel  Buford  reached 
the  Santee,  but  the  entrance  to  the  city  was  then  closed, 
and  toward  the  end  of  April  these  detachments  went  into 
camp  near  Lanier’s  Ferry,  on  the  Santee,  where  President 
Rutledge  was  then  concentrating  the  South  Carolina  militia. 

Quickly  after  the  fall  of  Charleston  the  British  occupied 
Augusta  ami  Ninety-six,  and  Cornwallis  led  a Iteavy  force 
toward  Rutledge’s  camp.  Caswell  and  Buford  falling  liack 
before  him  toward  Caimlen.  There  they  separated,  and 
Caswell  retreated  to  Cross  Creek,  where  he  arrived  June  2d, 
while  Buford  took  the  upper  route  to  Charlotte. 

On  reaching  Camden  Cornwallis  despatched  Colonel 
Tarleton  with  his  cavalry  and  some  mounted  infantry  in 
pursuit  of  Buford,  who  was  overtaken  at  the  Waxhaws, 
thirty-live  miles  from  Charlotte.  Tarleton  demanded 
an  imntediate  surrender  on  the  same  terms  agreed  on 
at  Charleston.  These  Buforvd  refused.  While  the  flags 
were  passing  Tarleton  made  his  disposition  for  an  assault. 
The  instant  the  truce  was  over  his  cavalry  made  a furious 
charge  uj)on  the  unsuspecting  continentals,  who  had  no 
orders  to  engage.  In  dismay  and  confusion,  they  oli'ered 
no  etYective  resistance,  but  threw  down  tb.eir  arms  ami  asked 
for  quarter.  No  (piarter  was  given.  More  than  too  were 
butchered  on  the  spot,  and  150  were  so  badly  hacked  up  that 
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they  coiih.i  not  be  removed  and  for  that  reason  had  to  be 
paroled  where  they  fell.  Only  53  were  preserved  as  prison- 
ers. Buford,  with  a few  cavalry  and  less  than  100  of  the 
Infantry,  being  the  advance  guard,  managed  to  escape.  Ik- 
fled  to  Charlotte,  where  Colonel  Porterfield,  of  \drginia,  hwl 
arrived  with  a detachment  of  cavalry  and  artillery  as  well  as 
infantry.  Alarmied  at  the  situation,  Porterfield  withdrew  hi< 
force  at  once  to  Salisbury,  and  Tarleton  returnedi  to  Camden. 
This  butchery  at  Waxhaw  aroused  great  indignation,  and 
was  commonly  spoken  of  as ‘“Tarleton’s  Quarters."  While  it 
created  some  dread  of  falling  into  his  hands,  and  made  him 
and  his  corps  particularly  odious,  it  inflamed  the  passions 
of  the  Americans  and  added  increased  animosity  to  the 
conflict.* 

Invasion  apprehended 

South  Carolina  being,  like  Georgia,  occupied  by  the  Brit- 
ish, the  inhabitants  generally  were  subjugated:  and  it  was 
expected  that  Cornwallis  would  make  no  delay  in  invading 
North  Carolina,  which  lay  defenceless  at  his  feet.  A fleet 
was  daily  looked  for  to  take  possession  of  Wilmington,  and 
it  was  apprehended  that  columns  from  Camden  would  pene- 
trate to  Cross  Creek  and  Charlotte:  but  happily  Cornwallis 
postponed  further  operations  until  he  had  established  civil 
government  in  South  Carolina. 

While  the  siege  of  Charleston  was  in  progress  the  new 
Assembly  met  at  New  Bern  on  April  17th.  Governor  Ca-^- 
well  being  no  longer  eligible  as  governor,  Abner  Nash  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him.  For  three  years  Caswell  had  been 
the  most  important  man  in  the  commonwealth.  He  had 
discharged  with  great  zeal  and  efficiency  every  patriotic  dut\. 
Probablv  no  other  man  could  have  done  so  well.  Lnfortu- 
nately,  under  the  constitution  he  could  not  be  longer  re- 

*Banastre  Tarleton  was  tlien  lc>s  than  twenty-six  years  of  aye. 
student  of  the  law.  this  was  his  tirst  military  service.  He  was 
below  middle  size,  but  muwnilar  and  active,  and  was  a dann.c  othcer. 
capable  of  great  endurance.  Of  a dark  comph-xion  and  piercir^ 
black  eve.  he  became  noted  tor  the  violence  of  his  temper  and  lur> 
sanguinary  disposition.  In  his  warfare  he  disregarded  every  prompt- 
ing of  humanity. 
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tained  in  the  discharge  of  executive  functions.  But  he  was 
not  to  remain  unemployed. 

So  urgent  now  was  the  necessity  for  prompt  and  decisive 
action  that  the  Assembly  at  once  created  him  commander-in- 
chief of  the  militia,  with  the  rank  of  major-general,  and 
ordered  a draft,  in  addition  to  that  commanded  by  William 
Caswell,  of  four  thousand  men.  As  usual,  the  men  were 
slow  in  turning  out.  somie  declaring  that  they  would  not 
leave  their  hom.es  until  their  bounty  was  paid,  and  no  m.oney 
had  been  provided  for  that  purpose.  His  son  having  re- 
turned to  Cross  Creek,  Major-General  Caswell  ordered  the 
eastern  drafts  to  assemble  there,  and  he  also  hastened  to 
that  point. 

On  the  departure  of  Clinton  from  New  York  on  his 
southern  expedition,  congress,  realizirtg  the  importance  of 
making  determined  resistance,  ordered  south,  in  addition 
to  the  unfortunate  corps  of  Colonel  Buford,  detachments 
under  Colonel  William  Washington  and  Colonel  Armand 
and  the  First  and  Second  IMaryland  regiments  and  a regi- 
ment of  artillery,  all  to  be  under  the  command  of  ^lajor- 
General  De  Kalb. 

These  troops  were  too  late  to  save  General  Lincoln,  but 
their  appearance  in  North  Carolina  was  timely.  The  sur- 
render of  the  southern  army  at  Charleston  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Buford's  corps  caused  great  dismay  among  the  patri- 
ots, while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Tories  were  jubilant.  The 
arrival  of  De  Kalb  with  his  regulars,  well  supplied  with 
ammunition,  tended  in  some  measure  to  restore  confidence  ; 
but  yet  all  military  movements  were  delayed  and  hampered 
by  the  want  of  provisions,  that  could  not  be  immediately 
supplied. 

On  the  surrender  of  Lincoln,  as  De  Kalb  was  not  thought 
equal  to  the  command  of  the  department.  Gates,  wearing  high 
honors  as  the  victor  over  Burgoync.  was  despatched  to  direct 
affairs  at  the  south;  and  Colonel  Morgan,  who  hail  achieved 
a great  reputation  by  his  operations  with  his  corps  of  light 
infantry,  but  who  had  been  temporarily  in  retirement  from 
illness,  was  urged  to  again  enter  upon  active  service  and  aid 
in  defending  the  southern  slates. 
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Activity  of  Rutherford 

Although  the  interior  of  Xorth  Carolina  was  now  open 
the  victorious  British,  Cornwallis  found  it  necessary  to  de- 
vote some  attention  to  affairs  in  South  Carolina.  Xor  (li'i 
lie  desire  to  enter  on  a campaign  until  a plentiful  supply  (.f 
provisions  could  be  assured  from  the  maturing  crop. 
while  relying  much  on  the  assistance  of  the  Tory  inliab- 
itants,  he  directed  them  to  remain  quiet  in  their  homes  umi! 
he  should  call  tliem  to  action.  Thus  for  a time  there  wa> 
a period  of  quietude. 

But  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  enemy,  early  in  June 
General  Rutlierford,  alwa\'s  zealous  and  resolute,  called  out 
his  brigade,  of  whom  eight  hundred  promptly  assembled,  an<! 
on  the  14th  of  that  month,  at  Mallard's  Creek,  somewhat 
to  the  east  of  Charlotte.,  he  organized  his  command.  A 
battalion  of  light  infantry  was  committed  to  Colonel  Will- 
iam L.  Davidson,  a continental  officer,  and  two  small  troops 
of  cavalry  under  Captains  Simmons  and  Martin  wore 
assigned  to  Major  Davie.  On  that  evening  Rutherford  re- 
ceived information  that  the  Tories  were  embodying  in 
Tryon  County,  some  forty  miles  to  the  northwest,  and  fear- 
ing to  reduce  his  own  force,  he  directed  Colonel  Locke  an  ! 
Captains  Falls  and  Brand.on,  of  Rowan,  and  hlajor  Wilson, 
of  Mecklenburg,  to  make  every  eff'ort  to  disperse  them.  He 
himself  advanced  to  the  south  of  Charlotte. 

Ramseur’s  Mill 

Colonel  John  f^Ioore,  whose  family  resided  near  Ramseur  ^ 
IMill,  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Catawba,  had  joined  the 
British  army  the  preceding  winter,  and  now  had  returned 
home,  announcing  himself  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  Ilainil- 
ton’s  regiment.  He  was  soon  joined  by  Xicholas  W'elcli.  a 
major  of  the  same  regiment,  and  tb.e  1 ory  inhabitants,  feel- 
ing certain  that  the  time  had  come  for  a rising,  on  June  JOth 
nearlv  thirteen  hundred  of  them  assembletl  at  Ramseur  ? 

Mil!.' 

In  view  of  this  movement.  Rutherhmd  made  such  dis- 
positions that  Colonel  Locke  felt  strong  enough  to  attack 
Moore  and  his  followers.  The  Tories  were  encamped  on 
a hill  half  a mile  north  of  the  present  village  of  Lincolnton. 
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BATTLE  OT  RAMSEUITS  MILL 


with  a gentle  slope  in  front  and  a clear  fire  for  two  hunrlred 
yards.  Locke  having  reached  their  neigh.borhood  at  day- 
break, the  attack  was  made  by  the  mounted  companies,  of 
Captains  halls.  kIcDowell,  and  Brandon,  tlie  infantrv  under 
Colonel  Locke  being  near  at  hand.  The  Whigs  got  the  l')etrer 
of  the  battle.  At  times  the  two  parties,  having  no  distinctive 
uniforms,  mingled  without  being  aware  of  it.  Eventuallv 
the  Whigs  obtained  possession  of  the  ridge  at  first  occupied 
by  the  Tories,  who,  however,  reformed  across  the  neighbor- 
ing creek,  being  much  more  numerous  than  them  assailants. 
Rutherford,  however,  had  advanced  into  that  vicinity,  and 
after  some  parley  the  Tories  dispersed.  Moore  sought  safety 
in  flight,  and  with  thirty  m.en  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
British  camp  at  Camden  ; the  others  returned  to  their  homes. 
The  loss  on  each  side  was  about  the  same.  Fifty-six  lay 
dead  on  the  ri<lge  where  the  battle  was  hottest,  with  others 
scattered  on  the  flanks.  In  addition,  a h.undred  of  each 
party  were  woundefi.  Fifty  of  the  Tories  were  taken  prison- 
ers. “In  this  battle  between  neighbors,”  says  General  Gra- 
ham, “near  relations  and  personal  friends  fought  on  either 
side,  and  as  the  smoke  would  from  time  to  time  rise  from 
the  field  they  could  recogmize  each  other  engaged  in  deadly 
contest.  In  the  evening  and  on  the  next  day  the  relations 
and  friends  of  the  dead  and  wounded  came  in,  and  a scene 
was  witnessed  of  affiicticn  and  distress  quite  indcscri])able. 
Of  the  Whigs,  Captains  Falls,  Dobson,  Smith,  Bowman,  and 
Armstrong  were  killed,  and  Houstoti  and  McKissick 
wounded;  while  of  the  Tories,  Captains  Cumberland,  hlurry, 
and  Warlick  were  killed  and  many  well-known  inhabitants 
wounded.  So  distressing  was  the  result  of  this  first  en- 
counter between  the  Whigs  and  Tories  of  that  immediate 
section  that  from  that  tinte  onward  the  Loyalists  never 
actively  engaged  against  their  Whig  neighbors.” 

On  the  second  day  after  the  dispersal  of  Moore’s  Tories 
at  Ramseur’s  Rutherford  received  information  that  a con- 
siderable number  were  embod\’ing  in  the  forks  of  the  Yad- 
kin, at  the  north  end  of  Rowan,  near  Surry,  so!ue  seventy- 
five  miles  distant,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Bryan, 
lie  immediately  des[)atched  Davie  with  his  cavalry  to  Wax- 
haw  Creek  to  watch  the  British,  while  he  himself  hastened  to 
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attack  Bryan.  That  active  commander,  however,  cros>c'l 
to  thie  east  of  tlie  Yadkin  an<l  continued  his  route  thruuei: 
those  settlements  which  were  much  disaitected,  hS\n^  joiiK-i 
so  generally  by  the  inhabitants  that  by  tlie  time  he  pas^-'h 
Abbott's  Creek  his  force  had  swollen  to  seven  or  eight  hum 
dred  men.  Rutherford  lioped  to  intercept  him,  but  Bryan, 
panic-stricken  by  the  result  of  the  affair  at  Ramseur'.s. 
marched  night  and  day  until  he  was  aole  to  form  a junction 
with  a British  force  under  Major  i>dcArthur,  whom  Corn- 
wallis had  tlirown  forward,  and  who  advanced  to  Anson 
Court  House. 

Cornwallis’s  plans 

These  movements  of  the  Tories  were  premature.  Corn- 
wallis wrote  on  June  30th  that  he  had  established  satisfac- 
torv  correspondence,  and  had  seen  several  people  of  credit 
from  North  Carolina,  and  they  all  agreed  in  assuring  him 
of  the  “good  disposition  of  a considerable  body  of  the 
inhabitants,'’  but  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  subsist  troops 
there  until  after  the  harvest.  He  therefore  had  sent  emis- 
saries, recommending  in  the  strongest  terms  that  they  should 
attend  to  their  harvest  and  remain  quiet  until  the  king  s 
troops  should  enter  the  province.  He  referred  to  }^loore'> 
rising  as  having  been  “excited  by  the  sanguine  emissaries 
of  the  very  sanguine  and  imprudent  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hamilton,'’  and  ho|ied  that  no  evil  would  result  from 
that  “unlucky  business.”  Although  advised  of  every  detail 
of  the  American  movement.  Cornwallis  had  no  apprehensions 
but  that  North  Carolina  would  at  his  pleasure  be  “perfectly 
reduced.”  Expecting  an  immediate  invasion  of  North 
Carolina,  following  the  complete  pacification  of  South  Caro- 
lina, the  American  troops  had  been  concentratetl  well  to  the 
north,  to  give  time  for  the  arrival  of  reinforcements;  but 
toward  the  end  of  June  De  Kalb  determined  to  move  fiw- 
ward,  and  established  a camp  on  Deep  River,  awaiting  a 
su[)i)ly  of  provisions  to  carry  him  into  the  Teedee  section. 

There  was  a sandy  barren,  virtually  destitute  of  provisions, 
as  of  inhabitants,  lying  lietween  the  Deep  River  and  Lro-s 
Creek,  and  extending  to  the  west  and  south  toward  the 
South  Can'lina  line;  but  in  the  Reedee  section  supplies  were 
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generally  very  abundant.  About  the  middle  of  July  De  Kalb 
took  post  at  Coxe's  Mills,  on  the  Deep  River,  where  General 
Caswell  with  the  militia  joined  him,  while  General  Ruther- 
ford and  General  Harrington  moved  cautiously  down  near 
the  Cheraws,  Sumter  and  Davie  being  still  further  in  ad- 
vance. 

Davie’s  enterprise 

In  the  meantime,  Davie,  with  his  small  body  of  cavalry, 
was  manifesting  a spirit  of  enterprise  that  has  rarely  been 
equalled  in  partisan  warfare.  Being  in  the  vicinity  of  Hang- 
ing Rock,  one  of  the  British  outposts,  on  July  20th  he  inter- 
cepted a convoy  of  provisions  and  clothing  intended  for  that 
garrison.  The  dragoons  and  Loyalists  who  guarded  the 
convoy  were  captured  and  the  horses  and  arms  safely  brought 
off,  ljut  the  wagons  of  provisions  had  to  be  destroyed.  A 
few  days  later  he  unexpectedly  appeared  at  Hanging  Rock, 
intercepting  three  companies  of  mounted  infantry  who  were 
returning  from  an  expedition,  and  in  plain  view  of  the  garri- 
son cut  them  to  pieces,  securing  one  hundred  good  muskets 
and  sixty  horses  by  that  adventure.  His  own  loss  so  far 
had  not  been  a single  man.  He  and  Colonel  Suntter.  of 
South  Carolina,  and  Colonel  Irwin,  of  North  Carolina, 
now^  arranged  for  a combined  attack  on  Hanging  Rock, 
to  be  undertaken  on  August  5th.  Davie’s  force  had 
increased  to  about  hve  hundred  men  and  Sumter’s  to 
three  hundred.  Among  the  garrison  were  Hamilton’s 
regiment  and  Bryan’s  Tories,  and  North  Carolinians  again 
faced  each  other  on  the  battleheld.  Just  after  break  of  day 
the  assault  was  made,  and  the  Americans  took  the  garrison 
by  surprise.  At  first  th.ey  routed  the  enemy  and  possessed 
themselves  of  the  camp  ; but  the  pursuit  and  the  plunder  of 
the  camp  threw  the  Whigs  into  great  confusion,  and  the 
enemy  rallying,  a retreat  became  necessary.  An  hour  was 
spent  in  plundering  the  camp,  taking  the  paroles  of  Briti^h 
officers  anrl  attending  to  tlie  removal  of  the  wounded,  and 
then  the  men,  loaded  with,  plunder,  marchcil  off  cheering 
for  the  American  cause. 
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W'hile  Davie  was  active  in  tliat  quarter,  the  mountain  men 
were  operating  farther  to  the  west.  Colonel  Chark-.s 
McDowell,  having  been  joined  by  Colonel  Shelby  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels Sevier  and  Clarke  at  his  camp  near  Cherokee 
Ford,  on  Broad  River,  despatched  them  with  some  six 
hundred  men  to  attack  the  Loyalist  leader,  Patrick  IMoore. 
wlio  had  a fortified  post  on  Pacolet  River.  They  were  suc- 
cessful, kloore  surrendering  some  ninety-three  Loyalists  and 
two  hundred  and  hfty  stands  of  arms.  Immediately  after- 
ward Colonel  I'erguson  arrived  in  their  vicinity,  and  a 
skirmish  took  place  at  Cedar  Springs,  the  Americans  retreat- 
ing, but  carrying  ott  some  fift}'  prisoners  from  the  held. 
McDowell,  learning  that  there  were  five  hundred  Tories 
encamped  at  klusgrove’s  Mill,  on  the  Enoree.  some  forty 
miles  distant,  again  detached  Shelby,  Clarke,  and  Williams, 
with  seven  hundred  horsemen,  to  surprise  them.  Skilfully 
avoiding  Ferguson,  they  reached  the  Tory  camp  at  dawn 
on  the  morning  of  Augmst  19th,  and  meeting  a strong  patrol 
party,  a skirmish  ensued.  .-\t  that  juncture  Shelby  learned 
that  the  Tories  had  been  heavily  reinforced  by  a regiment 
of  British  regulars.  Shelby  at  once  constructed  some  breast- 
works, and  sent  forward  a small  party  to  lure  the  advancing 
force  into  ambush.  The  stratagem  succeeded.  1 he  British, 
hastily  pursuing  the  retreating  party,  rushed  in  disorder  to 
where  the  Whigs  were  concealed,  and  their  commander. 
Colonel  Innes,  and  all  the  other  British  officers  except  one 
subaltern  having  been  killed  or  wounded,  the  pursuit  was 
turned  into  a rout,  and  th.e  Americans  drove  them  beyond 
the  Enoree.  The  British  loss  was  63  killed  and  160  wounded 
and  taken,  while  that  of  the  Americans  was  onlv  4 killed  and 
9 wounded.  General  McDowell,  having  now  receivcvl  in- 
formation of  tlie  disaster  at  Canulcn,  withdrew  his  forces, 
and  Colonel  Shelby  retired  beyond  the  mountains,  while 
Colonels  Clarke  and  Williams  conveyed  the  prisoners  to 
\urginla. 

Gates  advances 

On  Tulv  31st  General  Caswell  united  his  forces,  com- 
posed of  the  eastern  brigade  under  (leneral  Isaac  Gregory 
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While  Davie  was  active  in  tliat  ciuarter,  the  mountain  men 
were  operating  farther  to  the  west.  Colonel  Charles 
McDowell,  having  been  joined  by  Colonel  Shelby  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels Sevier  and  Clarke  at  his  camp  near  Cherokee 
Ford,  on  Broad  River,  despatch.ed  them  with  some  six 
hundred  men  to  attack  the  I.oyalist  leader,  Patrick  kioore. 
who  had  a fortified  post  on  Pacolet  Paver.  They  were  suc- 
cessful, kloore  surrendering-  some  ninety-three  Loyalists  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  stands  of  arms.  Immediately  after- 
ward Colonel  I'erguson  arrived  in  their  vicinity,  and  a 
skirmish  took  place  at  Cedar  Springs,  the  Americans  retreat- 
ing, but  carrying  oft  some  fifty  prisoners  from  the  field. 
McDowell,  learning  that  there  were  five  hundred  Tories 
encamped  at  klusgrove’s  klilg  on  the  Enoree.  some  forty 
miles  distant,  again  detached  Shelby,  Clarke,  and  Williams, 
with  seven  hundred  horsemen,  to  surprise  tltem.  Skilfully 
avoiding  Ferguson,  they  reached  the  Tory  camp  at  dawn 
on  the  morning  of  August  19th,  and  meeting  a strong  patrol 
party,  a skirmish  ensued.  At  that  juncture  Shelby  learned 
that  the  Tories  had  been  heavily  reinforced  by  a regiment 
of  British  regulars.  Shelby  at  once  constructed  some  breast- 
works, and  sent  forward  a small  party  to  lure  the  advancing 
force  into  ambush.  The  stratagem  succeeded.  1 he  British, 
hastily  pursuing  the  retreating  party,  rushed  in  disorder  to 
where  the  Whigs  were  concealed,  and  their  commander. 
Colonel  Innes,  and  all  the  other  British  officers  except  one 
subaltern  having  been  killed  or  wounded,  the  pursuit  was 
turned  into  a rout,  and  th.e  Americans  drove  them  beyond 
the  Enoree.  The  British  loss  was  63  killed  and  i6o  wounde<l 
and  taken,  while  that  of  the  Americans  was  only  4 killed  aiul 
9 wounded.  General  McDowell,  having  now  rccei\-ed  in- 
formation of  th.e  disaster  at  Camden,  withdrew  his  forces, 
and  Colonel  Shelby  retired  beyond  the  mountains,  while 
Colonels  Clarke  and  Williams  conveyed  the  prisoners  to 
\hrginia. 

Gates  advances 

On  Inly  31st  General  Caswell  united  his  forces,  com- 
posed of  the  eastern  brigade  under  (General  Isaac  Gregory 
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was  laro'eiy  inferior  to  his  own.  on  the  same  nig-ht.  tlie  15th, 
he  marched  with  confidence,  taking  no  precautions.  About 
half-past  two  o’clock  that  night,  while  leisurely  on  the 
march,  his  army  came  unexpectedly  in  collision'  with  the 
British  force  that  had  moved  out  to  surprise  him.  Tiic 
miceting  was  unexpected  to  both.  The  British  quickly 
routed  Armand’s  troop  of  a hundred  horse,  in  the  advance, 
which  recoiled  at  the  unexpected  discharge,  became  dis- 
orderc'i  and  retired.  Close  behind  were  Porterfield’s  corps 
on  the  right  and  Major  Martin  Armstrong’s  light  infantry. 
North  Carolina  militia,  on  tlie  left.  These  resolutely  with- 
stood the  enemy  and  brought  th.em  to  a halt,  but  unhappily 
the  gallant  Colonel  PorterfieM  fell  in  this  first  encounter. 
Prisoners  being  taken  on  hotli  sides,  th.e  commanding  gen- 
erals scon  became  aware  of  tlie  unexpected  situation.  The 
two  armdes  remained  through  the  night,  excited,  ardently 
looking  for  the  approach  of  day.  anxious  for  the  confiict. 
Gates  arraved  his  army  promptly.  Maryland  and  Delaware 
continentals  under  Gist  on  Ins  right.  North  Carolina  mihtia 
under  Caswell  in  the  centre,  \drginia  militia  under  Stevens 
on  the  left.  The  First  IMaryland  Brigade  umler  Small- 
wood formed  the  reserve.  De  Kall^  toolc  j^ost  on  the  right, 
while  Gates  placed  himself  between  th.e  line  of  battle  and 
the  reserve.  Cornwallis’s  right  wing  under  \\  ebster.  com- 
posed of  disciplined  regulars,  at  dawn  made  a furious  assault 
on  the  \'irginia  militia,  and  the  brave  Stevens  had  to  endure 
the  niortif\ing  spectacle  of,  his  brigade  seeking  safety  in 
flight,  throwing  away  their  arms  without  exchanging  more 
than  one  fire  with  the  enemy.  Caswell  s militia  iii  the  centre, 
now  threatened  both  in  front  and  flank,  soon  followed  tins 
shameful  example.  Stevens,  Caswell,  and  Ciates  struggled 
hard  to  rally  the  fugitives,  but  in  the  entire  absence  of 
cavalrv  the  attempt  was  hof)eless  and  the  panic  continued. 
General  Rutherford  acted  with  distinguished  gallantry, 
but  received  a musket  ball  through,  his  thigh,  which  disabled 
him,  and  he  fell  prostrate  on  the  field,  (dieneral  Butler  vainly 
endca\'ored  to  keep  the  centia*  of  the  Ncuah  L aridina  Iuk 
in  position,  but  it  (juickly  ga.ve  way.  ticneral  (iregory  on 
the  right  was  more  fimtunate.  Mis  cc'urageous  exanij>le  was 
followed  by  a large  part  of  his  brigade,  and  he  stoutly 
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maintained  liis  position  and  adlicred  to  tl;c  Maryland  line; 
but  he,  too,  was  wounded  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  In- 
deed, twice  was  he  wounded  l^y  the  bayonet,  and  many  of 
his  brigade  had  no  other  wounds  than  from  the  bayonet.  But 
the  od.ds  were  too  heavy.  On  the  American  righr  the 
continentals  and  Major  Hal  Dixon's  regiment  of  North 
Carolina  militia  stood  their  ground  with  devoted  courage. 
They  made  stubborn  resistance.  Indeed,  they  not  only  re- 
pelled the  attack,  but  drove  the  enemy  back  from  their 
frst  advanced  position.  xTlthough  greatly  outnumbered, 
resorting  to  tlie  bayonet,  they  rushed  tlie  enein;.  before 
them,  tailing  man}'  prisoners.  Smallwood,  advancing,  cov- 
ered their  left  flank,  but  soon  was  borne  down  by  Corn- 
wallis’s heavy  columns.  De  Kalb  made  one  last  resolute 
attempt  for  victory,  and.  fell  with  eleven  wounds.  Again 
the  bayonets  of  bloody  butcliers  -were  about  to  pierce  him, 
when  his  aide-de-cairip.  Colonel  Du  Buysson,  covered  the 
prostrate  general  with  Iris  own  body  and  received  the  bayonets 
thrust  at  his  friend.  The  old  hero  poured  out  his  life  blood 
for  American  liberty  and  shortly  expired,  honored  by  his 
foes  and  lamented  by  his  friends.  The  Delaware  regiment 
was  nearly  annihilated.  Alore  than  one-third  of  the  con- 
tinentals were  killed  and  wounded  and  a lumdred  and  sev- 
enty taken  prisoners.  ,A  hundred  of  the  North  Carolina 
militia  also  fell  on  the  field,  and  three  Imndred  were  cap- 
tured. Rutherford,  badly  wounded,  was  taken,  and  for  a 
time  North  Carolina  lost  liis  valuable  services.  As  rosnlnte 
and  courageous  as  were  tins  brave  man  and  General  Greg- 
ory, neither  won  higher  commendation  than  IMajor  Dixon. 
‘‘None,”  says  Lee  in  his  “Memoirs,"  “can  withhoM  applause 
from  Colonel  Dixon  and  his  North  Carolina  regiment  of 
militia.  Having  their  flank  exposed  by  the  flight  of  the 
other  militia,  they  turned  with  disdain  from  the  ignoble 
example.  ...  In  every  vicissitude  of  the  battle  this  regiment 
maintained  its  ground,  and  when  the  reserve  under  Small- 
wood, covering  our  left,  relieved  its  naked  flank,  forced 
the  enemy  to  fall  back."  Dixon's  troops  emulated  the  noble 
ardor  of  their  leader. 

Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  who  was  surgeon-general  on 
Caswell's  statY,  attended  the  prisoners,  of  wiiom,  however. 
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no  satisfactory  returns  could  be  obtained,  as  tlie  Britivli 
commissary  of  prisoners  was,  says  the  doctor,  “one  Booth 
Boote.  whose  character  does  not  appear  to  be  diversified 
by  a single  virtue,  and  who  would  never  do  anything  that 
would  prove  acceptable  to  us.*’ 

General  Gates  hardly  waiterl  to  learn  the  issue  of  the 
liattle,  Xot  succeeding  in  rall}'ing  the  \'irginia  militia,  al- 
though he  and  General  Caswell  made  a third  and  last  at- 
tempt, more  than  half  a mile  distant  from  the  battle,  he 
made  no  new  dispositions,  gave  no  further  orders,  but  aban- 
doning his  army  and  his  stores,  he  made  such  hot  haste  that 
at  only  a few  miles  from  the  held  he  was  the  hrst.  except 
alone  one  frightened  horseman,  to  meet  Major  Davie,  th.en 
advancing  to  unite  with  the  army.  He  was  tlie  hrst  to  give 
Davie  inform.ation  of  the  disaster.  Davie  proposed  to  pro- 
ceed and  bury  the  dead.  “Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead  I” 
exclaimed  the  excited  hero  of  Saratoga  as  he  resumed  his 
speedy  way,  attended  by  General  Caswell  and  some  mem- 
bers of  his  staff.  About  eleven  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the 
i6th  Gates  reached  Charlotte,  seventy-two  miles  distant  from 
the  battle  ground,  bringing  the  news  of  his  sad  reverse.  He 
did  not  stop,  but  pressed  on  to  Salisbury,  and  thence  to 
Hillsboro. 

Caswell,  however,  remained  a day  at  Charlotte,  giving 
some  directions  for  the  movements  of  the  eastern  regiment, 
that  fortunately  had  not  reached  his  camp  in  time  to  join 
the  armiy,  and  ordering  out  the  militia  of  Mecklenburg  and 
Rowan  and  Lincoln  counties  ; and  then,  like  Gates,  he  rode 
on  to  Hillsboro. 

In  the  action  every  corps  was  broken  and  dispersed.  The 
fugitives,  pressing  down  the  main  road,  were  pursued  some 
miles  by  Tarleton’s  legion,  and  the  way  was  covered  with 
arms,  baggage  and  wagons.  Many  took  to  the  woods  and 
sought  to  escape  into  the  swamps.  It  was  a painful  rout, 
the  men  without  officers,  without  provisions  or  baggage,  and 
great  numbers  without  arms,  the  wounded  and  sick  borne 
along  without  conveniences,  and  the  weath.er  extremely  op- 
pressive. Fhe  suffering  was  intense.  Inileo  1.  the  lu:)rrors 
of  that  fearful  rout  cannot  be  adequately  p-Ttraxed. 

Soon  Charlotte  became  crowded  with  troops  in  retreat 
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from  the  disaster  and  with  militiamen  who  were  hastily  col- 
lecting. Neither  the  officers  nor  soldiers  of  Gates's  army, 
however,  remained  at  Charlotte,  but  kept  moving  toward 
Salisbury.  General  Smallwood,  whose  brigade  was  the  last 
on  the  fiehl,  being  hotly  pressed,  turned  from  the  road,  and 
it  was  supposed  that  he  was  either  killed  or  taken,  but  on 
the  third  day  after  the  battle  he  arrived  in  Charlotte,  to  the 
great  joy  of  every  one.  His  conduct  gained  for  him  the  con- 
fidience  not  merely  of  the  regulars,  but  of  the  militia,  and  he 
was  at  once  consulted  as  to  what  action  should  be  taken. 
He  encouraged  the  militia  to  embody  and  to  make  strenuous 
resistance  if  the  enemy  should  advance.  On  the  20th.  how- 
ever, he  and  all  the  other  officers  and  men  who  had  comie  in 
set  out  for  Hillsboro. 

On  learning  the  woeful  news,  Davie,  realizing  Sumter’s 
danger,  at  once  despatched  a courier  to  inform  that  kindred 
spirit,  who  had  been  so  recently  associated  with  him  in  dar- 
ing enterprises,  of  the  catastrophe.  Sumter  had  been  en- 
tirely successful  in  his  last  undertaking,  and  had  captured 
forty  wagons  of  booty  and  nearly  tliree  hundred  prisoners. 
He  immediately  decamped,  but  Cornwallis  hurried  Tarleton 
in  pursuit.  On  the  night  of  the  17th  Sumter  halted  at  Rocky 
Mount, ‘thirty  miles  from  Camden,  and  the  next  morning 
proceeded  eight  miles  farther,  when,  because  of  the  heat 
and  the  fatigue  of  his  troops,  he  again  rested,  ignorant  of  the 
pursuit.  His  arms  were  stacked,'  his  troops  scattered,  many 
asleep,  he  himself  asleep  under  a wagon,  when  Tarleton, 
having  gained  his  rear  unperceived,  fell  upon  the  unsus- 
pecting Americans,  who  were  seized  with  consternation  at 
the  assault.  There  was  but  slight  resistance  and  then  gen- 
eral flight.  Chut  of  eight  hundred  men,  only  three  hundretl 
and  fifty  escaped;  while  Tarleton  recovered  the  British 
wagons,  stores,  and  provisions,  and  took  Sumter  s artillery, 
arms,  and  baggage,  killed  many  and  preserved  some 
prisoners. 

Wdien  information  was  received  of  the  catastrojdie  that 
had  befallen  Sumter’s  corps,  the  fieople  (d*  Mecklenburg, 
alarmed  at  their  exposed  position,  held  a meeting  to  deter- 
mine on  a course  of  action.  It  was  resol \ed  that  Cokaiol 
Irwin,  the  colonel  of  that  county,  should  form  a camp  some 
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seven  miles  to  the  south  of  Charlotte,  and  Davie's  cavalrv 
should  patrol  toward  Camden.  In  a few  days  Colonel  Lorl-e 
arrived  with  some  militia  from  Rowan  ; and  Governor  Xash. 
learning  that  Rutherford  was  a prisoner,  commissioned 
Colonel  Davidson  as  temporary  l)rigadier-general  aixl  iUajor 
Davie  as  colonel  of  cavalrv,  and  every  exertion  was  made  to 
offer  resistance. 

North 
Carolina 
Uni,  Mag., 
IV,  8t 
(iSssi 

The  spirit  of  the  people 

Severe  indeed  was  the  disaster,  and  for  it  Gates  was  vig- 
orously condemned.  “There  are  three  capit?,l  . . . errors 
ascribed*’  to  General  Gates,  wrote  Davis  to  Willie  Jones. 
“First,  in  not  ordering  a place  of  rendezvous  in  case  of  a de- 
feat ; secondily,  in  not  having  the  baggage  secured,  it  re- 
maining all  the  while  with  the  army ; and  thirdly,  in  quitting 
the  held  of  action  some  time  before  the  regulars  gave  way, 
and  riding  post  to  Hillsboro,  two  himdred  and  thirty  miles 
in  seventy-hA'e  hours.  He  is  . . . execrated  by  the  officers, 
unrevered  by  the  soldiers  and  hated  by  the  people.’** 

Not  only  was  the  large  army  that  had  been  collected  at 
great  pains  and  expense  destroyed,  but  all  the  artillery,  two 
thousand  stands  of  arms  and  nearly  all  the  military  stores 
sent  to  the  south  by  congress  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Following  so  swiftly  on  the  loss  of  the  entire  con- 
tinental line  at  Charleston,  this  blow  was  an  immeasurable 
calamity  to  the  State.  The  dark  hours  that  try  men’s  souls 
had  indeed  come.*  The  loss  of  brave  and  courageous  soldiers 
at  the  north  and  the  annihilation  of  the  continental  Ixat- 
talions  robbed  the  State  of  thousands  of  her  choicest  spirits. 
But  those  who  remained  did  not  falter:  the  resolution  of  the 
North  Carolina  patriots  never  wavered,  and  their  courage 
rose  higher  and  higher  under  the  calamities  that  had  lie- 
fallen  them.  As  deplorable  and  distressing  as  the  situation 
was,  it  was  bravely  met.  Immediate  preparation  was  made 

*On  the  other  hand,  consider  the  opinion  of  Lee.  a soldier,  and 
compare  it  with  Davis,  the  civilian;  “This  rapid  retreat  of  General 
Gates  has  been  generally  supposed  to  dimini>h  his  reputation.  Xot 
so,  in  truth.  It  does  him  honor,  as  it  evinced  a miml  capable,  amidst 
confusion  and  distre.'s,  of  discerning  the  point  most  promising  to 
renew  w ith  exi>editii>n  his  ''trcnglh  ; at  the  same  time  ineapable  of 
being  withheld  from  doing  his  duty,  by  regtirding  the  calumnv  with 
which  he  was  sure  to  be  assaileil.”  ( Lee  s .Memoir^,  100,  e».l.  1SJ7. ) 
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to  resist  the  im-asion  t’nat  was  now  imminent ; but  for  the 
moment  North  Carolina  was  defenceless  and  lay  open  to  the 
conqueror. 

Fortunately,  other  supplies  were  within  reach.  Trade  importa- 
between  our  ports  and  the  West  Indies  was  never  entirely 
arrested,  and  many  valuable  cargoes  continued  to  be  im- 
ported ; nor  had  the  practice  ceased  of  sending  out  privateers 
to  prey  on  British  commerce  and  make  prizes  of  merchant- 
men. So  it  happened  that  several  vessels  came  in  just  al)out 
the  time  Gates  lost  his  stores,  bringing  cargoes  tending  to 
supply  those  losses.  In  particular,  on  September  4th  there 
arrived  in  the  Cape  Fear  two  prizes  made  by  the  privateer 
General  Nash,  one  cargo  being  invoiced  at  ii 0.000  and  the 
other  at  £40,000  sterling,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  most 
valuable  captures  made  during  the  war,  and  having  on  board 
nearly  everything  desired  for  the  soldiers.  About  the  same  Enterprise 
time  the  iXIarquis  of  Bretigny  also  reached  New  Bern,  bring- 
ing a quantit}'  of  powder,  four  hundred  stands  of  arms, 
pistols,  saddles,  and  accoutrements;  wliile  Dr.  Guion's 
scliooner  likewise  arrived  with  additional  supi^lies.  In  fact, 
the  enterprise  displayed  by  the  merchants  was  no  less 
remunerative  to  tliem  than  lienehcial  to  the  State.  It  was 
also  harassing  to  the  enemy.  Governor  Nash  in  December 
mentioned  in  a letter  to  General  Washington:  “The  enemy 
have  not  been  entirely  free  of  trouble  olr  Charleston  ; and 
on  the  coast  in  that  quarter  during  this  summer  they  have 
suffered  very  considerably  by  our  privateers,  particularly 
by  open  rowboats.  These  boats,  with  forty  or  fifty  men 
aboard,  take  almost  everything  that  comes  in  their  way. 

Tw'O  that  went  out  in  company  returned  here  this  week  after 
a leave  of  about  twenty  days,  in  which  time  they  took  and 
sent  in  twelve  valuable  prizes,  besides  buridng,  I think, 
four.” 

All  now'  was  activity  in  the  State.  Smallwood  establi'^hed 
a camp  at  Salisbury,  where  the  sick  ami  wounded  were 
assembled.  Such  ammunition  and  stores  as  rom.iined  at 
Mack’s  Ferry  were  speedily  brought  to  the  same  point,  and 
there  began  the  nucleus  of  a new  organization.  General 
Harrington,  with  several  companies  of  militia  from  Du{)lin, 

Onslow',  Bladen.  Cumberland  and  some  of  tlie  Albemarle 
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counties,  aggregating  in  all  four  hundred  and  fifty  men.  kept 
a vigilant  watch  ami  guarded  the  stores  at  Fayetteville.  In 
his  front,  toward  the  coast,  was  IMarion  with  a few  horse- 
men, and  over  in  Anson  Colonel  Kobb,*  while  glown  the 
Peedee  the  brave  and  energetic  Kenan,  of  Duplin,  patrolled 
with  his  squadron  of  horse.  Farther  to  the  west  Davie  and 
Davidson  kept  watch  and  ward. 

Governor  Xash  had  called  the  x\ssembly  together  to  miect 
at  Flillsbcro  on  August  12th,  but  a quorum  of  rnemliers 
had  not  reached  there  on  the  23d.  Time  being  precious,  the 
members  who  had  convened  united  in  recommending*  that 
the  governor  should  call  out  one-half  of  the  militia  of  the 
State  and  direct  the  commanding  officers  to  appoint  com- 
missioners to  obtain  the  necessary  supplies,  either  by  pur- 
chase or  impressment.  Accordingly,  the  militia  was  directed 
to  assemble  at  Flillsboro,  Salisbury,  and  Ch.irlotte.  Gen- 
eral Caswell  despatched  messengers  to  intercept  the  militia 
regiments  of  Jarvis,  Exum,  and  Pasteur,  and  to  direct  them 
to  Ramsey’s  Mills,  in  Chatliam,  where  a few  days  later  he 
himself  arrived,  the  strength  of  the  brigade  being  some  eight 
hundred  men.  To  command  it  Governor  XAsh  a>signed 
General  Sumner,  as  the  most  experienced  officer  of  the  State. 
On  September  3d  Caswell  and  Sumner  proceededi  with  the 
brigade  by  way  of  Pittsboro  to  the  encampment  at  Salisbury. 

The  Assembly  acts 

When  the  Assembly  met,  and  it  was  not  until  Septem- 
ber 5th  that  a quorum  was  assembled,  it  addressed  itself 
with  vigor  to  preparations  of  defence.  Responding  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  governor,  it  levied  a tax  in  kind  to 
be  at  once  collected  out  of  the  alnindant  harvest,  kor  every 
£100  value  of  property  each  inhabitant  was  required  to  fur- 
nish one  peck  of  Indian  corn  or  three  pounds  of  good  pork. 

♦Colonel  Kobb  was  afterward  murdered  by  the  Tories.  ‘‘Among 
the  many  mur(lor<  and  house  burnings  )htik  traU'iMj\  tliis  haialitti. 
says  Lee  in  his  Memoirs,  page  55,i  “that  of  Col-'iiel  kobb  was 
singularly  atrocious.  A party  of  them,  led  by  a^  Captaiii  Jones, 
surprised  the  colonel  on  a visit  to  his  family.  He  deteiuled  his  house 
until  he  was  induced  i)y  a promise  of  personal  safety  to  >urrender 
as  a prisoner  of  war,  when  he  was  immedia.tely  murdered  in  the 
presence  of  his  wife  and  children  and  his  house  burned. 
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or  other  provisions  enninerateh  in  the  act.  except  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Carteret  might  fleliver  instead  a gallon  of 
salt;  and  the  Quakers,  ^Moravians  and  "non-jurors”  were  to 
pay  their  entire  tax  in  provisions.  A loan  of  £1,000,000 
was  also  directed  to  be  made,  while  for  tlie  present  the 
confiscation  act  was  suspended,  klany  persons  being  in 
custody  on  the  cliarge  of  opposing  the  State  in  its  defence, 
for  the  "speedy  trial  of  traitors”  the  magistrates  of  the 
different  counties  were  given  authority  to  tr}'  tliem,  no 
counsel  being  allowed  either  for  or  against  any  p^-'.soner, 
who,  however,  was  at  liberty  to  make  his  own  defence,  and 
should  have  reasonable  time  to  prepare  for  trial : and  there 
was  to  be  no  arrest  of  judgment  in  any  case  if  the  proceed- 
ing was  of  sufficient  substance  to  convict. 

The  Board  of  War 

Governor  Xash  had  reported  to  the  Assembly  that  the 
members  of  his  council  did  not  attend  its  meetings  and  gave 
him  no  aid  ; and  he  urged  that  other  appointments  should 
be  made ; and  he  also  recommended  that  a Board  of  War 
should  be  created,  who  would  share  with  him  tlie  respo:i<i- 
bility  of  conducting  military  matters  when  tlie  Assembly 
was  not  in  session.  Accordingly  the  Assemldy  created  a 
Board  of  W'ar,  composed  of  Colonel  Alexander  Martin. 
John  Penn,  and  Oroondates  Davis,  investing  it  with  great 
powers,  especially  for  concerting  a general  plan  of  opera- 
tions for  the  defence  of  the  State  and  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion. General  Plarrington  had  somewhat  earlier  been  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  of  the  Salisbury  district  during  the 
absence  of  General  Rutherford,  and  now'  that  Rutherford 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  the  Assemldy  elected 
Colonel  Davidson  to  that  position.  Harrington  [iromptly 
tendered  his  resignation,  but  nevertheless,  because  of  the 
emergenev,  he  continued  to  act  under  his  commission  as 
Iirigadier,  remlering  efficient  service  on  the  southeastern 
border.  General  Smallwood,  of  the  Maryland  line,  was  en- 
joving  a high  reputation  because  of  Ids  admirable  conduct 
at  Camden,  qtnte  in  contrast  with  the  | revalent  idea  of  the 
conduct  of  Gates  and  Caswell ; and  the  Assembly  teinlered 
him  the  position  of  major-general  and  commander-in-chief 
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of  all  the  militia  of  the  State,  thus  superseding  Caswell,  and 
giving  Smallwood  precedence  over  all  the  officers  in  the 
southern  army  except  alone  General  Gates.  This  action 
virtually  retiring  liirn,  Caswell  indignantly  resented ; and 
he  returned  to  Ids  home  at  Kingston.  A monrJi  later  he 
wrote  to  Governor  Xash,  reminding  him  that  “in  the  spring 
he  had  not  only  been  appointed  major-general  to  command 
the  militia,  but  as  well  a member  of  the  board  to  conduct 
trade  in  beiialf  of  the  State ; and  that  as  the  Assembly  had 
been  pleased  to  dismiss  him  from  the  command  of  the  militia, 
it  A probable  it  would  have  dismissed  him  also  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  it  occurred  to  them  that  he  had  been 
appointed  a member  of  that  board" ; and  so  with  some 
warmth  he  tendered  his  resignation  of  this  latter  position. 
For  a time  he  remained  entirely  quiet. 
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Nash's  Admixistratiox,  1780-S1 — Continued 

Cornwallis  moves  to  Charlotte. — Davie’s  gallant  defence. — The 
activity  of  the  Alecklenburger^. — Governor  klartin’s  proclamation. — 
Movement  on  .Vugimta. — Ferguson  marches  westward. — The  fron- 
tiersmen assemble — Battle  of  King’s  Alountain. — Death  of  Chronicle. 
— The  victory  gives  great  joy. — Its  effects. — Cornwallis  retires. — His 
gloomy  outlook. — Leslie  in  Virginia. — Moves  to  Camden. — Gates 
moves  forward. — Cornwallis’s  disappointment. — Arrival  of  Greene.—^- 
His  activity. — His  forward  mo\  ement. — I'lie  new  year. — The  Council 
E.xtraordinary. — Caswell  reinstated. — Four  new  continental  battal- 
ions.— No  party  divisions. — During  Caswell’s  administration. — Nash’s 
administration. — Dr.  Burke's  zeal  to  correct  abuses. — Sam  Johnston 
declines  the  presidency  of  congress. 

Cornwallis  moves  to  Charlotte 

After  the  rout  of  Gates's  anny  Cornwallis  occupied  him- 
self at  Cam  An  arranii^ing  for  the  administration  of  civil 
and  militar}'  affairs  in  South  Carolina,  and  then  the  time 
being  at  hand  for  him  to-  invade  North  Carolina,  he  moved 
to  Waxliaw  on  September  8th.  resting  there  for  the  Tories 
to  embody  and  join  him.  Tarleton  was  thrown  on  his  left 
toward  Ferguson,  who  was  operating  on  the  frontier.  At 
first  while  the  British  army  lay  at  W’axhaw  Colonel  Davie 
alone  was  at  its  front.  With  a command  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  that  enterprising  officer  on  Sep- 
tember 20th,  by  a circuitous  march,  fell  on  a detachment  of 
some  three  hundred  of  the  enemy  at  Wahali’s  plantation, 
routed  them  and  brought  oft  ninety-six  horses,  a hundred 
and  twenty  stands  of  arms,  returning  to  Ins  enmp  tliat  same 
evening,  having  marched  in  less  than  twent}'-four  hours  no 
less  than  sixty  miles.  On  the  same  day  Sumner  and  Davivl- 
son  readied  his  camp  with  a thousand  militia.  Four  days 
later  C'ornwallis  renewed  his  movement,  advancing  on 
("liarlotte.  and  Sumner  and  Davidson  fell  back  toward 
Salisbury. 
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Davidson  turned  to  the  west,  while  Sumner  took  post  at 
iMcGowan's  Creek,  where  early  in  October  General  Butler's 
brigade  of  seven  hundred  joined  him.  General  Jones  with 
the  Halifax  brigafle  had  been  ordered  to  join  Harrington 
in  front  of  Campbeilton,  but  he,  too,  was  now  marching  with 
all  haste  to  Sumner’s  camp.  Colonel  William  Washingiou 
had  enlisted  some  hundred  troopers  also  in  tlie  eastern 
counties,  and  he  with  other  partisan  leaders  were  concen- 
trating at  Salisbury.  General  Smallwood  and  Colonel  Mor- 
gan already  in  high  reputation  on  October  yth,  left  Hillsboro 
for  the  front.  Everywhere  there  was  displayed  tlie  same 
energy  and  spirit.  It  was  estimated  that  there  were  five 
thousand  men  concentrating  for  defence.  The  Board  of 
War,  however,  was  emphatic  in  directions  that  a general 
engagement  was  to  be  avoided,  for  a second  defeat  at  that 
time  would  have  had  a most  disastrous  effect  on  the  inhabi- 
tants and  on  the  spirit  of  the  militia,  who  had  now  in  some 
measure  rallied  froiri  the  depression  caused  by  the  disaster 
at  Camden. 

Davie’s  gallant  defence 

Davie  with  his  troop  of  horse,  now  augmented  by  a few 
volimteers  under  Major  Jose-ph  Grahc'iin,  reinained  to  ob- 
serve the  enemiy.  On  the  night  of  the  25th  he  took  a num- 
ber of  prisoners,  and  then  himself  retired  to  Charlotte. 
Early  the  next  morning  Tarleton’s  legion  with  some  light 
infantry  was  seen  advancing,  followed  by  the  main  body. 
Determined  to  make  a defence,  Davie  disposed  of  his  small 
force  advantageously  at  the  court-house,  and  when  the 
enemy,  sounding  a charge,  advancedi  at  a full  gallop,  lie 
opened  fire  and  drove  them  back  with  great  precipitation. 
A second  and  third  charge  was  similarly  repelled  : Init  at 
length  the  infantry  turned  his  flank,  and  in  good  order 
Davie  withdrew  his  companies,  each  in  turn  covering  the 
other,  and  made  a successful  retre.at.  Tiie  eneni}'  followed 
cautiously  for  some  distance,  when  they  ventured  to  charge 
the  rear  guard.  They  were  stubl)ornly  resisted  and  driven 
off,  but  unfortunately  not  without  loss  : Lieutenant  Lt^cke 
and  four  privates  were  killed,  and  Majim  Graham  and  five 
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others  were  wounded/^  The  following  day  after  tins  brilliant 
attair  at  Charlotte  Davie  joined  the  army  at  Salisburv,  but 
on  the  union  of  some  mounted  infantry  from  Granville  under 
Colonel  Taylor  with  his  corps  he  felt  strong  enough  to 
return  to  the  immediate  front  of  Cornwallis,  who  estab- 
lished himself  at  Charlotte, 

The  activity  of  the  Mecklenburgers 

As  trying  as  were  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  Ameri- 
can commanders  for  the  v;ant  of  provisions,  the  troubles  of 
Cornwallis  on  tlie  same  score  were  much  greater.  His 
foraging  parties  brought  in  but  little,  and  they  were  so 
sorely  harassed  by  Davie  that  the  British  army  fell  into 
sore  distress  for  want  of  forage  and  supplies. 

At  Charlotte  there  were  but  a few  houses,  but  it  was  a 
desirable  location  for  an  army  because  of  the  numerous 
mills  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  at  which  corn  and  wheat 
could  be  ground  for  th.e  use  of  the  troops.  At  Polk’s  IMill, 
two  miles  distant  from  Charlotte,  Cornwallis  stationed  a 
detadmient  of  fifty  micn,  and  on  September  28th  Major 
Dickson  with  sixty  cavalrymen  made  the  entire  circuit 
around  Charlotte  and  attacked  that  post.  He  was  repulsed, 
but  the  assault  added  to  the  disagreeable  position  of  the 
British  commiander.  Five  days  later  he  despatched  a de- 
tachment of  four  hundred  and  fifty  infantry,  sixty  cavalry 
and  forty  wagons  under  IMajor  Doyle  toward  the  fertile 
fields  of  Long  Creek,  some  ten  miles  to  the  northwest  of 
Charlotte,  to  bring  in  forage  and  supplies.  At  lUcTntyre’s 
farm  a party  of  a hundred  men  and  ten  wagons  was  left 
to  gather  forage,  while  the  others  continued  on.  Captain 
James  Thompson  and  thirteen  of  his  brave  neighbors  reso- 
lutely attacked  this  party,  and  so  vigorously  that  eight  of 
them  were  killed  .and  twelve  wounded.  Doyle  was  so 
alarmed  liy  this  unexpected  assault  that  he  hastened  back, 
picked  up  his  dead  and  wounded  and  then  fed  precipitately, 
having  obtained  onlv  forage  enough  to  load  four  wagons. 

■*‘Tn  this  encounter  at  the  Cross  Roads.  St.  George  T.ocke,  a son  of 
General  ^^lafthew  1 ocke.  was  linwally  eut  to  pieces  in  a nw-'t  har- 
barous  manner,  v.liile  Captain  Joseph  Graliam.  in  addition  to  being 
wounded  three  times  with  balls,  received  six  sabre  cuts  and  was 
left  on  the  field  for  dead. 
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Governor  Martin’s  proclamation 

Acconipanjing  Cornwallis  was  the  royal  governor.  Josiah 
i\Iartin,  who  now  entered  the  State  for  the  hrst  time  since 
he  departed  from  the  Cape  Fear  in  IMay,  1776..  Ho[)intj 
much  from  the  Tories  and  disaitected  inhabitants,  who  he 
conceived  were  attached  to  him  personally,  on  October  3*i 
he  issued  an  earnest  a.ddress  seriously  and  solemnly  calling 
on  the  faithful  su1)jects  of  his  IMajesty  with  heart  and  hand 
to  join  and  unite  with  the  army,  and  exhorting  all  the 
young  men  to  testify  their  loyalty  and  spirit  by  enlisting  in 
a provincial  corps  to  be  under  his  immediate  command:  and 
ottering  a bounty  of  three  guineas,  full  pay  and  free  grants 
of  land  at  the  end  of  the  rebellion.  Couriers  were  at  once 
sent  on  to  disseminate  tliis  proclamation  both  to  the  west 
and  the  east,  but  before  it  could  have  operation  came  the 
ne’ws  of  the  destruction  of  Ferguson’s  corps,  which 
effectually  suppressed  all  Tory  risings. 

Movement  on  Augusta 

Although  the  southern  Indians  adhered  to  the  British, 
looking  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain  for  protection  against 
the  inroads  of  the  colonists,  intercourse  with  them  was  con- 
stantlv  maintained  by  Colonel  Joseph  IMartin.  specially  cm- 
plove-l  in  that  service,  and  he  managed  with  suclr  skill, 
wisdom  and  prudence,  that  during  that  critical  period  of  the 
war.  thev  remained  quiet,  and  the  western  borders  were  not 
menaced  with  the  peril  of  a savage  warfare. 

This  fortunate  circumstance  left  the  frontiersmen  free  to 
take  the  field  away  from  liorne  when  called  iq’ion.  Some- 
what earlier  than  Cornwallis's  advance  several  dctachment> 
had  embodied  under  local  leaders  with  the  purpose  of  attack- 
ing Augusta,  where  a large  supply  of  arms,  ammunition, 
blankets,  salt  and  other  commodfities  intended  as  the  annual 
jmesent  to  the  Indians  was  then  stored.  Eventually  all  the^e 
united  under  Colonel  Clarke,  who  marched  toward  Augusta. 
The  British  commander.  Colonel  Browne,  having  informa- 
tion of  their  approach,  retired  toward  Xinety-si.x.  but  was 
overtaken  at  Garden  Hill,  wh.ere  he  fortified  and  gallantly 
defended  himselt,  awaiting  relief.  After  four  days  of  .-iege 
relief  came,  and  Colonel  Clarke  was  torced  to  retire,  carr>- 
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ing  with  him.  however,  a large  amount  of  the  Indian  goods 
that  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  In  the  meantime  otlier 
movements  had  been  made  among  the  frontiersmen,  even 
as  remote  as  Watauga  and  western  \drginia. 

Ferguson  marches  westward 

To  counteract  these  movements  Cornwallis  had  detached 
IMajor  Ferguson,  an  accomplished  officer,  with  three  hun- 
dred regulars  and  a small  body  of  Loyalists,  to  proceed 
toward  the  frontier,  arouse  the  Tories,  collect  provisions 
and  suppress  the  Whig  inhabitants.  He  was  not  only 
supplied  with  ammunition,  but  carried  with  him  a thousand 
stand  of  arms  for  the  Loyalists  who  were  expected  to  join 
his  force.  Marching  through  upper  South  Carolina  and 
then  into  Xorth  Carolina,  Ferguson  himself  stopped  at  Cdl- 
bert  Town,  but  a detachment  penetrated  as  far  as  IMorgan- 
ton,  and  word  was  spread  that  he  proposed  to  destroy  all 
the  Whig  settlements.  This  information,  instead  of  acting 
as  a deterrent,  aroused  the  Whigs  of  the  frontier,  who  were 
already  embodied  ready  for  action.  On  September  14th 
Gen,  W'illiam  Lee  Davirlson  ordered  xTrm strong,  Cleveland 
and  Locke  to  unite  their  forces  and  arrest  b'erguson’s  prog- 
ress ; and  the  other  M hig  leaders  were  also  moving.  They 
resolved-on  Ferguson’s  destruction.  Campbell,  from  \'irginiti. 
joined  Shielb}’  and  Sevier  at  Watauga,  their  united  forces 
numbering  nine  hundred  men,  and  on  September  25th 
crossed  th.e  mountains,  where  they  were  met  by  Colonel  klc- 
Dowell  with  a hundred  and  sixty  others,  and  on  the  30th. 
on  the  banks  of  the  Catawba,  they  were  reinforced  by  Cleve- 
land with  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the  counties  of 
Wilkes  and  Surry.  Marching  S(nith  on  the  evening  of  (Octo- 
ber 6th,  they  were  joined  near  Cowpens  by  Colonel  Wdl- 
liams's  force  of  four  hundred.  There  information  was  re- 
ceived that  Ferguson  was  near  the  Cherokee  ford  r)f  llroad 
River,  about  thirty  miles  distant.  A council  of  the  princij'»al 
officers  was  held,  and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  set  out 
tliat  night  with  nine  hundred  of  the  l^est  horsemen,  leaving 
the  others  to  follow  as  fa^t  as  possible.  iMarchmg  all  night, 
at  three  fdclock  the  next  afternoon  they  reached  the  vicinity 
of  Ferguson’s  corps. 
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P'erguson,  liaving  information  of  the  approach  of  a Whi-.; 
column,  liad  taken  a strong  position  on  the  top  of  Kine:'.' 
Mountain,  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  ford,  and  in  full 
conhdence  tiiat  he  could  not  be  forced  from  a post  possc‘<>- 
ing  such  natural  advantages.  The  assailant‘s  w ere  forme  i 
into  three  fhvisions,  and  coolly  ascende  1 the  mountain  fruin 
different  directions.  The  day  was  wet,  and  their  ap[)roach 
being  fortunately  undiscovered,  the  Whigs  easily  took  the 
British  pickets.  As  the  column  was  arranged,  the  W'ashing- 
ton  and  Sullivan  regiments,  gaining  their  positions  first, 
began  the  attack  on  the  front  and  left  fiank ; to  the  North 
Carolinians  under  Winston,  Sevier  and  Cleveland  wa.-' 
assigned  the  attack  on  the  rear  and  other  flank.  Campbell 
on  the  centre  opened  a destructive  fire,  but  Ferguson  re- 
sorted to  tlie  bayonet  and  forced  him  back.  At  that  instant, 
however,  Shelby  poured  in  a volley,  alike  effective.  Fergu- 
son turned  furiously  on  this  new  foe,  advancing  with  the 
bayonet;  but  Shelby,  having  reached  the  summit  of  the 
eminence,  drove  the  British  along  the  ridge  to  where  Cleve- 
land commanded,  and  his  brave  men  stopped  tltem  in  that 
quarter.  Cndismayed  by  this  unexpected  resistance,  hergu- 
son  now  made  a grand  rail}',  lus  men  fighting  desperately; 
but  all  tlie  Whig  divisions  acting  in  co-operation,  the  Tory 
force,  could  make  but  slight  impression,  herguson  used  th.c 
Shelbv,  Sevier.  Hambright,  and  Winston,  and  IMajor  Shelby, 
and  for  an  liour  the  battle  raged  without  abatement.  At 
length  the  British  commander  sought  to  escape  on  horse- 
back, but  fell  dead  trying  to  force  lus  way. 

The  fire  of  the  beleaguered  Tories  now  slackened,  and 
soon  there  was  unconditional  surrender.  Of  herguson  s 
force  300  were  killed  or  wounded:  100  regulars  and  700 
Loyalists  were  taken,  and  1500  stands  of  arms  fell  into  the 
possession  of  the  \\  higs.  The  loss  of  the  assailants  wa.'' 
small,  but  among  the  killed  was  Colonel  \\  illiams,'^  of  S('»uth 
Carolina,  di:;tmguished  as  one  of  the  most  active  and  re^o- 

*Colonel  James  William^,  a native  of  Granville  County.  X.  C. 
then  resident  in  South  Carol nia.  on  application  had  been  allowed  bv 
North  Carolina  Sjs.ooo  to  rai-e  troops  for  the  defence^  ot  North 
Carolina.  lie  had  under  him  troops  raped  in  North  Larohna.  a> 
w'dl  perhaps  as  in  South  Carolina.  (S.  R..  XXI.  75:  tirahain  ' 
Graham.  v6,v) 
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lute  of  the  partisan,  leaders,  and  ?\lajor  William  Chronicle, 
whose  loss  \\'as  greatly  lamented.  It  was  night  before  the 
prisoners  were  all  secured,  and  the  victors  slept  on  the  bat- 
tlefield ; but  earl}-  the  next  morning  they  set  off  northward 
with  their  prisoners  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Camp- 
bell. 

Later,  General  Gates  directed  that  the  eight  hundred 
prisoners  should  be  conveyed  to  Fincastle,  \'a. ; but  on 
reaching  Surry  County  they  were  turned  over  to  Colonel 
iMartin  Armstrong,  and  within  two  months  all  but  a hun- 
dred and  thirty  of  them  were  either  dismissed,  paroled  or 
enlisted  in  the  military  service  for  three  months.  There 
was  great  hope  of  using  these  prisoners  for  the  purposes 
of  exchange  to  set  free  an  equal  num!)er  held  by  the  British, 
and  much  disappointment  was  felt  when  this  design  v.as 
frustrated  by  Colonel  Armstrong's  inexpedient  conduct : nor 
did  he  escape  without  severe  and  indignant  criticism,  and 
the  Assembly  deprived  him  of  his  commission. 

The  victory  gives  great  joy 

Tlie  movement  of  tlie  Whigs  at  the  west  was  not  unknown 
to  Davie.  Sumner,  and  Gates,  and  they  were  in  anxious 
expectancy. 

Three  days  after  the  battle  the  news  of  the  victory  was 
brought  by  a courier  to  Sumner  at  his  camp  on  the  \ adkin. 
who  forwarded  it  to  Gates  at  Hillsboro.  Whatever  com- 
ment might  be  made  on  General  Gates’s  course  up  to  this 
period,  and  he  was  thoroughly  execrated  by  the  people,  it 
appears  that  in  adversity  he  rose  to  the  height  of  the  occa- 
sion. With  resolution  and  promptness  he  was  preparing 
to  renew  the  conflict.  With  joy  and  hope  he  hurried  an 
express  to  Jefferson,  then  governor  of  \drginia,  bearing 
‘The  great  and  glorious  news"  ; and,  urging  forward  prom- 
ised help,  he  said  : "We  are  now  more  than  even  with  the 
enemy.  The  nioment  the  supplies  for  the  troops  arrive  . . . 1 
shall  proceed  with  the  whole  to  the  Yadkin.  ’ Smallwood 
and  Morgan  were  already  on  their  way,  Morgan  with  his 
light  infantrv  then  eighteen  miles  beyond  (jiiiltord  Court 
liouse  and  Small woocl  with  tlie  cavalry  was  following  fast. 

A new  inspiration  pervaded  every  heart,  and  when  the 
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Assembly  met,  with  grateful  eulogium  on  their  patrioti'^r  j 
and  heroism,  it  resolved  that  Colonels  Cleveland,  Camplu-H. 
Slielby,  Sevier.  Idambright,  and  Winston,  and  3.Iajor  Shelb\ . 
should  each  receive  an  elegantly  mounted  sword  for  their 
voluntary,  distinguished  and  eminent  services. 

Indeed,  the  victory  at  King's  iMountain  was  no  less  ex- 
traordinary as  a feat  of  arms  than  potent  in  its  resultv. 
That  undisciplined  and  unorganized  volunteers  operating 
under  neither  state  nor  continental  authority  should  haw 
achieved  such  a victory  over  a force  equal  in  numbers,  anqdy 
supplied  with  ammunition,  ably  conmianded  and  so  advan- 
tageously posted,  attested  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  un- 
trained inhabitants  and  gave  new  hope  to  those  who  hail 
been  disappointed  at  the  conduct  of  the  militiamen  on  other 
fields.  It  buoyed  the  hearts  of  the  patriots  in  that  dark 
hour  an  l nerved  them  to  greater  efforts  for  resistance ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  not  merely  were  the  eight  hundred 
Tories  who  had  joined  Ferguson  eliminated  from  the  con- 
test, but  all  of  the  disaffected  inhabitants  west  of  the 
Catawba  were  suppressed  during  the  remainder  of  tiic  war. 
Ramseur’s  iMill  was  a disaster  to  the  western  Loyalists,  but 
King’s  iMountain  was  tlieir  conquest. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  catastrophe  that  befell  them. 
Colonel  Wright,  a zealous  Loyalist,  embodied  three  hundred, 
of  the  disaffected  at  Richmond,  in  Surry  County,  and  liegan 
his  march  to  unite  with  Cornwallis  at  Charlotte ; but  Sumner 
and  Davidson  hurried  detachments  against  them,  routed 
and  dispersed  them. 

Cornwallis  retires 

Cornwallis  was  so  hemmed  in  at  Charlotte  that  for  some 
days  he  received  no  information  of  the  battle  of  King  > 
Mountain.  Indeed,  he  was  also  in  utter  ignorance  of  what 
was  passing  in  South  Carolina,  as  for  nearly  tb.ree  weeks 
he  had  no  intelligence  from  Camden,  every  express  for  him 
having  1)cen  taken  by  the  active  partisan  bands  in  hi"  rear. 
No  wonder  he  declared  Mecklenlnirg  “the  most  rebellious 
section  of  America.  ’ and  that  farleton  spoke  of  it  a^  a 
veritable  hornet’s  nest." 

When  the  information  reached  him  of  hergusons  death 
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and  the  complete  annihilation  of  that  corps,  he  was  no  less 
shocked  than  grievously  disappointe*!.  Xot  only  did  it  un- 
settle all  his  plans,  but  it  rendered  his  own  situation  alarm- 
inp:.  Realizing-  that  he  could  not  rely  on  the  assistance  from 
the  inhabitants  wliich  lie  had  confid.ently  expected,  an'd 
apprehending  that  Xiiiety-six  would  be  at  once  attacked,  he 
determined  to  immediately  retire  from  Xorth  Carolina. 
Sc  on  the  evening  of  October  12th  he  abandoned  Charlotte 
and  turned  toward  the  south.  So  far  the  tid.e  of  good  for- 
tune had  rushed  on  without  interruption,  bringing  liim  vic- 
tory and  well-earned  fame,  but  now  began  a series  of 
mishaps  that  led  step  by  step  to  irretrievable  disaster  and 
ultimately  to  the  final  abandonment  of  British  hopes  of  sub- 
jugation and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the 
colonies. 

Forced  by  untoward  circumstances  to  retire  from  his  ad- 
vanced position.  Cornwallis  found  South  Carolina  readv  to 
rise  against  British  rule.  In  its  dire  extremity  that  State 
had  offered  to  remain  neutral  during  the  contest  and  to  abide 
by  the  general  result  of  the  struggle  elsewhere.  Clinton, 
not  content  with  such  a submission,  required  the  subdued 
inhabitants  to  enroll  themselves  as  Loyalist  militia  and  take 
up  arms  for  the  king.  IMany  now  determined  to  tltrow  ofit 
this  yoke  and  fight,  if  they  must,  for  the  success  of  the 
American  cause ; and  partisan  leaders  were  drawing  around 
themselves  corps  of  determined  patriots  that  were  a menace 
to  British  occupancy. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  departure  from  Charlotte  a 
rainy  season  set  in,  and  the  troops  suffered  severely  from 
sickness,  while  Cornwallis  himself  became  so  ill  that  he 
had  to  relinquish  the  command  of  his  army,  committing 
it  to  the  care  of  Lord  Rawdon.  It  was  not  until  Oc- 
tober 29th  that  he  reached  the  country  lying  between 
Camden  and  X’inety-six,  making  his  camp  at  W’innsboro 
the  more  readily  to  support  those  two  principal  posts. 

Leslie  in  Virginia 

.•\s  there  was  expectation  that  Xorth  Carolina  would  l)c 
subjugated  and  lield,  as  had  been  the  fate  of  Georgia  ami 
South  Carolina,  it  was  designed  that  after  that  event  Corn- 
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wallis  would  continue  his  victorious  march  into  Xbririni.-i. 
To  keep  the  Americans  from  concentrating  again-t  the  Karl, 
General  Leslie  with  a considerable  force  had  been  des|)atch.ed 
from  Xew  York  to  the  C'hesapeake.  During  the  month  of 
October  Leslie  had  penetrated  down  the  BlacknVater  to 
South  Quay,  and,  nearer  the  coast,  to  the  Great  Bridge. 
General  Benbury  at  once  embodied  his  brigade  and  marcliod 
to  oppose  h.im.  After  the  battle  of  Camden  General 
Gregory  returned  home  to  the  Albemarle  section,  and  now 
he  gallantly  took  the  held  with  his  militia  and  checked  Les- 
lie’s advance,  repulsing  the  British  with  some  loss  on 
Xovember  Stli  at  Great  Swamp. 

Defeated  in  his  purposes,  Cornwallis  now  desired  Leslie’s 
aid  at  the  south,  but  hesitated  to  order  him  to  come  to 
his  relief.  Clinton,  however,  left  him  free  to  co-operate 
with  the  southern  army,  especially  as  he  had  been  sent  to 
the  Chesapeake  to  make  a diversion  in  favor  of  Cornwallis's 
operations.  Leslie,  knowing  that  Cornwallis  hoped  much 
from  the  Loyalists  on  the  upper  Cape  Fear,  and  that  taking 
possession  of  W'ilmington  would  encourage  them  to  rise, 
determined  to  transfer  his  operations  to  that  region.  He 
therefore  sailed  from  the  Chesapeake  on  Xovember  23d  for 
Wilmington.  Cornwallis  being  ill  and  the  situation  of  his 
army  dangerous,  Rawdon.  in  temporary  comman.l.  des- 
patched vessels  to  intercept  the  fleet  at  Frying  Pan  Shoals 
and  direct  Leslie  to  come  to  his  immediate  assistance.  So 
it  happened  that  the  corps  lately  operating  near  Xorfolk 
made  an  unexpected  appearance  at  Camden.  Still  further 
to  ease  Cornwallis.  Clinton  now  hurried  a new  army  under 
General  Benedict  Arnold  to  the  Chesapeake;  but  for  per- 
sonal reasons,  as  he  was  obnoxious  to  the  people.  Arnold 
soon  retired,  leaving  the  command  with  General  Phillips. 

Gates  moves  forward 

Quickly  following  Cornwallis’s  withdrawal.  Gates  niin’ed 
his  continentals,  numbering  a thousand,  to  Charlotte,  while 
Smallwood,  who  ha'i  superseded  Sumner,  much  to  the 
latter’s  disgust.*  took  post  wdth  the  militia  and  Morgan  some 

*Sumner.  like  Cnswell.  resented  tlie  ;ipi>ointineni  of  Snvilhvood  a- 
maior-getieral  of  the  inililia  ainl  (Kelined  to  <ir\'e  under  him. 
when  Smallwood  reached  his  camp  Sumner  returned  home. 
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fifteen  miles  farther  to  the  front,  calling*  his  camp  Xew 
Providence.  General  Stevens  with  five  hundred  X’irginia 
troops,  almost  naked  and  unarmed,  remained  at  Hillsboro. 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  consequence  of  Gates’s  misfortune 
at  Camden,  congress  had  directed  Washington  to  commit  the 
Southern  Department  to  another  general,  and  Washington 
appointed  Nathanael  Greene  to  that  command.  Accom- 
panying Greene  to  the  south  were  Baron  Steuben  and  Light 
Horse  Plarry  Lee  with  his  corps  of  dragoons,  three  hundred 
in  number.  The  baron  was,  however,  left  in  \drginia  to 
conduct  operations  in  that  State,  which  was  within  Greene’s 
department. 

The  Board  of  War  organized  at  Hillsboro  on  .Septem- 
ber 1 2th,  but  soon  all  the  miembers  left  except  John  Penn, 
who  for  some  time  conducted  military  affairs  without  any 
aid.  The  board  relieved  Governor  Nash  largely  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities, and  in  a measure  encroached  on  his  powers. 
It  was  active  in  giving  direction  and  stimulating  the  countv 
officers  to  renewed  exertions,  and  zealously  co-operated  with 
General  Gates  and  afterward  with  General  Greene  in  pre- 
paring for  defence. 

Cornwallis  was  thorouglfiy  disappointed  wfith  the  result 
of  the  campaign.  He  had  been  led  to  invade  North  Caro- 
lina at  that  time  because  of  the  difficulties  of  a defensive 
war,  and  the  hope  that  the  Tories  in  North  Carolina,  who 
were  said  to  be  very  numerous,  would  be  active  in  aiding 
him.  The  defeat  at  King’s  iMountain,  however,  suppressed 
all  Tory  risings  at  the  west,  while  to  the  east  Harrington 
and  the  state  militia  kept  the  disaffected  much  in  check ; so 
Cornwallis  found  that  their  friendship  was  only  passive, 
and  he  derived  little  assistance  from  their  co-operation.  He 
reported  that  only  about  two  huiitlred  had  been  prevailed  on 
to  join  his  camp.  His  chief  difficulty,  however,  was  the 
absence  of  supplies.  These  could  not  be  furnished  from 
abroad,  and  Ifis  army  necessarily  had  to  sul.)sist  on  the 
country;  and  in  this  matter  such  Loyalists  as  engagotl  with 
him  were  found  very  efficient  and  a great  hcl[)  to  his  dis- 
tressed troops. 
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Arrival  of  Greene 

General  Greene  reached  Charlotte  011  December  2d.  airl 
at  once  Gates  departed  northward.  The  new  general  imme- 
diately began  to  rake  measures  for  the  organization  and 
efficiency  of  his  army. 

His  presence  inspired  zeal  and  confidence.  Colonel  Leo. 
who  accompanied  him,  in  his  '“Memoirs”  says  : "This  illus- 
trious man  had  now  reached  his  thirty-eighth  year.  In 
person  he  was  rather  corpulent,  and  above  the  common  size. 
His  complexion  was  fair  and  florid ; his  countenance  serem* 
and  mild,  indicating  a goodness  which  seemed  to  shade  an  1 
soften  the  fire  and  greatness  of  its  expression.”  Every  cle- 
ment combined  to  commend  him  to  the  good-will  and  altec- 
tions  of  his  soldiers. 

The  neighboring  country  - was  so  bare  that  General 
Greene’s  first  step  was  to  request  the  Board  of  M’ar  not  to 
call  out  any  more  militia  until  satisfactory  arrangements 
were  made  to  subsist  the  troops.  Writing  to  Washington, 
he  reported  that:  "Nothing  can  be  more  wretched  and  dis- 
tressing than  the  condition  of  the  troops,  starving  with  cold 
and  hunger,  without  tents  and  camp  equipage.  Those  of  the 
Virginia  line  are  literally  naked.  A tattered  remnant  of 
some  garment, clumsily  stuck  together  vcith  the  thorns  of  the 
locust  tree,  forms  the  sole  covering  of  hundreds,  and  we 
have  three  hundred  men  without  arms,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  are  so  naked  that  they  can  be  put  on  duty  only  in 
case  of  desperate  necessity.”  To  facilitate  his  purpose  of 
transporting  supplies  he  caused  the  Dan,  the  Yadkin,  and 
the  Catawba  to  be  explored,  hoping  to  utilize  water  trans- 
portation. He  estal.dished  a hospital  at  Salisbury,  and  the 
osnaburgs  and  sheetings  in  store  were  distributed  among 
the  women  to  be  made  into  shirts  for  the  soldiers.  Colonel 
Polk,  who  was  the  commissary-general,  retired,  and  Greene 
asked  the  Board  of  W'ar  to  appoint  Colonel  Davie  to  that 
most  important  position. 

Desiring  to  cover  Cross  Creek.  Greene  directed  Colonel 
Kosciusko,  of  the  engineers,  to  select  a camp  on  the  Peedee 
where  provisions  could  be  (jlnaincd,  and  after  sc')me  delay, 
caused  by  terrible  rains  and  bitter  cold,  on  i)ecember  20th 
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lie  broke  camp  and  moved  his  army  to  a location  at  the 
Cheraws. 

Morgan  had  already  been  advanced  beyond  the  Broad 
with  a detachment  of  th.ree  hundred  [Maryland  regulars  and 
the  \ irg'inia  militia  and  \\  ashington’s  dragoons,  along  with 
some  four  hundred  militia  embodied  in  the  adjacent  counties 
of  North  Carolina  and  some  otliers  from  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  General  Smallwood,  whose  appointment  to  the 
command  of  the  militia  had  resulted  in  the  retirement  of 
Caswell  and  Sumner,  now  himself  returned  to  [^daryland  in 
order  to  hasten  on  re-enforcements  and  supplies  from  that 
State,  and  also  to  have  settled  a question  of  rank  between 
himself  and  Baron  Steuben. 

The  opening  of  the  new  year  was  not  without  a bright 
lining  to  the  clou'ls  that  had  overcast  the  skies.  There  was 
at  least  a rainbow  of  hope  in  the  heavens.  Greene  was  now 
in  command,  Morgan  in  tlie  advance,  the  State  was  again 
free  from  the  presence  of  a hostile  army,  and  renewed  zeal 
was  apparent  among  the  inhabitants  of  every  section. 

Tile  General  Assembly  v;as  to  have  met  at  Halifax  early 
in  January,  but  the  members  arrived  so  slowly  that  it  was 
the  26th  before  a quorum  appeared,  'fhe  Board  of  W’ar, 
however,  was  in  session  and  had  control  of  military  affairs. 
The  army  had  sintered  much  from  the  inefrkiency  of  the 
commissary  department.  In  each  district  there  was  a com- 
missary to  obtain  supplies,  but  no  general  head.  General 
Greene  had  urged  tlie  appointment  of  Colonel  Davie  to  be 
commissary-general  for  the  State,  but  the  Board  hesitated 
to  make  such  an  innovation,  not  warranted  by  the  act  of 
Assembly;  but  hnally,  on  January  i6th.  it  conferred  on  that 
active  and  accomplished  young  officer  the  office  of  “siqier- 
intendent  commissary-general.”  Difficult  as  was  the  task- 
imposed  on  Colonel  Davie  he  performed  it  with  a capability 
that  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  useful  men  in  the  army, 
but  it  removed  him  from  that  branch  of  the  service  where 
he  had  won  much  fame  by  his  daring  exploits. 

The  Council  Extraordinary 

On  the  meeting  of  tlie  legislature.  Governor  Nash  com- 
plained bitterly  that  the  Board  of  War  had  encroached  on 
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his  powers  and  duties  as  governor,  and  he  offered  to  resign. 
The  Assembly  thereupon  dispensed  with  that  board  and  sul)- 
stituted  a Council  Extraordinar\ , electing  Governor  Caswdl, 
Colonel  Alexander  Martin,  and  Alien  Jones  as  niemliers. 
Caswell  was  now  a member  of  the  house,  and  Siuallwond 
having  left  the  State,  it  was  proposed  to  restore  Caswell  t<> 
his  former  command  as  major-general  of  the  militia.  Indig- 
nant at  his  former  treatment,  he,  however,  was  not  in- 
clined to  be  complacent ; and  to  placate  him  the  Assemlily 
passed  a resolution  declaring  the  reasons  which  had  induced 
the  appointment  of  General  Smallwood,  “and  the  high  sense 
the  Assembly  then  had  and  still  have  of  the  merits  of  General 
Caswell,  and  of  the  singular  services  by  him,  rendered  thi> 
State” ; and  he  was  appointed  again  to  command  the  militia, 
and  as  president  of  the  Council  Extraordinary  to  conduct 
military  affairs. 

His  health,  however,  was  poor,  and  his  operations  lacked 
his  former  energy.  He  established  a camp  near  Halifax, 
and  ordered  out  the  various  militia  brigades,  but  the  zeal 
and  force  that  earlier  distinguished  his  actions  were  not  now 
so  apparent. 

He  was  directed  by  the  Assembly  to  raise  a regiment  of 
light  horse  in  the  Wilmington  and  New  Bern  districts,  and 
General  Butler  one  in  the  Hillsboro  district.  Colonel  81A- 
medy  was  appointed  to  command  the  latter  and  Colonel  Read 
the  former.  Both  of  these  officers  later  served  in  South 
Carolina. 

There  were  many  continental  officers  in  the  State  unem- 
ployed, and  as  Sumner  was  the  ranking  continental  Greene 
urged  him  to  have  these  officers  to  repair  to  the  camp  ami 
assist  Caswell  in  organizing  the  militia.  Sumner  tendered 
his  own  services,  and  Colonel  „\shc  ami  IMajor  Murfree  also 
reported  to  Caswell  and  placed  themselves  at  his  diispnsal. 
But  in  addition  to  the  indisposition  to  put  the  militia  under 
the  continental  officers,  the  militia  officers  themselves  held 
out  for  their  own  j)rivilege  of  commanding  their  organi- 
zations; so  that  while  a few  c.xperieuced  officers  were  eni- 
ploved,  such  as  Major  Dickson  as  ins{iector-goneral.  Major 
Armstrong  with  the  forces  at  Salisbury,  and  Colonel  Kea<l 
as  commander  of  a regiment  of  horse,  tlic  services  ot  many 
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of  the  most  efficient  regulars  were  not  utilized  by  the  State.  Igi: 

Sumner  hoped  for  the  command  of  a brigade  of  militia,  but 
met  with  disappointment.  The  General  Assembly,  however, 
made  provision  for  four  new  regiments  of  continentals,  and 
extraordinary  measures  v.-ere  devised  for  tilling  up  the  ranhs. 

In  order  to  raise  these  battalions,  the  Assembly  ottered  x:?iv,  369 
a bounty  of  £2,000.  and  promised  to  every  person  who  shmild 
enlist  and  serve  one  year  ‘‘one  prime  slave  . . . and  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres  of  land’’ ; and  provision  was  made  for  a 
draft  from  the  body  of  the  militia  for  the  continental  ser- 
vice. A tax  in  kind  was  levied,  a large  issue  of  bills  was 
authorized,  and  the  contiscation  act  was  further  suspended. 

No  party  divisions 

All  seemed  to  vie  in  patriotic  resolve.  Indeed,  during  the 
period  of  the  war,  when  every  nerve  was  strained  to  ac- 
complish success,  all  the  public  men  were  in  accord,  and 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  party  divisions,  except 
between  \Miigs  and  Tories.  That  there  were  diiterences  in 
council  basedi  on  policy  and  expediency  is  probable,  extend- 
ing to  matters  of  finance  and  of  taxation  and  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disaffected  inhabitants  : and  certainly  there  were 
clashings  arising  from  the  natural  ambitions  of  the  leading 
men.  But  amid  the  turmoils  and  alarums  of  war  it  is  not 
likely  that  there  were  discussions  between  candidates  on 
the  hustings,  and  no  newspapers  were  published  at  that  time  ne^  .p^pen. 
in  North  Carolina.  One  of  the  differences  among  the 
people  arose  from  the  uncertain  value  of  the  currency,  which 
depreciated  because  of  excessive  issues.  Traders  and  spec- 
ulators took  advantage  of  the  condition  of  affairs,  still  fur- 
ther depreciating  it,  and  these  became  odious  among  the 
more  patriotic  inhabitants ; but  proba1)ly  none  of  the  public 
men  were  concerned  in  such  proceedings. 

The  course  of  political  action  appears  to  have  been  influ- 
enced merely  by  natural  considerations.  If  any  divisions 
were  evolved  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  State 
constitution,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  fostered  and 
perpetuated.  Thev  passed  away.  C aswell  and  his  council 
tendered  appointments  to  Sam  Johnsicui  and  other  con- 
servatives, as  well  as  to  their  Democratic  friends.  Allen 
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Jones  was  year  by  year  honored  by  the  Assembly,  wliile  iii> 
brother,  Willie,  received  no  particular  mark  of  its  conii- 
dence,  although  Jones  County  was  named  for  him.  Ircikl! 
was  appointed  to  the  bench,  and  when  he  retired  ^laclaiiie. 
s^R.,xiv,  certainly  a conservative,  was  elected.  He  declined. 'recuin- 
meniling  John  Williams,  who  was  in  high  favor  with  the 
Assernbl}'.  (3n  Avery's  resignim^^  the  office  of  attornev- 
general,  Iredell  vras  elected  to  that  position.  The  officers 
first  ap])ointed  were  generally  re-electe'!  to  the  same  pr-si- 
ihepiibhc  senate  continued  year  afua-  year  of  the  same 

ntind,  while  Benbury  was  constantly  re-elected  speaker  vf 
the  house.  In  17S0  Willie  Tones  ami  Sam  Johnston,  sup- 
posed to  be  in  antagonism,  were  elected  delegates  to  the 
Continental  Congress.  Caswell,  while  governor,  was  not  on 
good  terms  with  Benn,  nor  later  witii  Governor  Nash.  The 
Assembly,  after  Camden,  deprived  him  of  his  command, 
and  creating  a Board  of  War,  made  Penn  a member  of  it ; 
and  Caswell  indignantly  withdrew  from  all  public  employ- 
ment. Six  months  later  the  Assembly  smooth.ed  his  ruttled 
feathers,  displaced  Penn  from  tlie  board  and  restored  Cas- 
well to  power  as  major-general  commanding  the  state  forces 
and  as  president  of  the  Council  Extraordinary  charged  with 
the  direction  of  military  affairs.  Next  to  him.  Colonel 
Alexander  IMartin  was  apparently  the  favorite  among  tliC 
representatives.  On  the  promotion  of  Howe  he  had  become 
colonel  of  the  Second  Battalion,  but  was  charged  with  bad 
conduct  in  battle,  of  which,  however,  he  was  subsequently 
a.cquitted.  He  resigned,  and  was  chosen  spealcer  of  the 
senate,  next  in  succession  to  the  governor,  and  made  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  W'ar. 

Harnett,  one  of  the  prime  favorites  earlier,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  from  public  employment  because  of 
impaired  health;  an<l  General  Ashe,  still  more  advanced  in 
years,  likewise  was  a great  sufferer,  but  continuetl  as  treas- 
urer until  1781.  ^lany  of  the  first  men  in  talents  and  m 
energv,  having  en.LcreLl  the  military  service,  had  become 
separated  from  the  civil  admini'^tration,  while  death  had 
made  considerable  inroads  in  the  ranks  of  the  patriot  leaders. 

During  Caswell’s  administration  three  years  passed  with- 
out invasion;  and  except  local  iiiamtestations  of  disaftectiun 
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and  the  great  efforts  made  to  sustain  the  armv  and  to  send 
assistance  to  South  Carolina,  it  was  a j)eriod  of  repose,  if 
not  of  peace.  The  inliabitants  were  measuralil}'  engaged  in 
their  customary  vocations,  tlie  fields  were  tilled,  the  courts 
were  held,  the  churches  were  open,  schools  kept,  and  the 
people  lived  m.uch  as  usual.  In  general,  tlie  inhabitants 
reared  in  the  forests  had  always  been  dependent  on  their 
own  exertions  for  tlie  comforts  of  life.  But  few  articles 
had  been  imported  from  aliroad.  and  the  isolation  of  war 
brought  no  great  change  in  the  ’mode  of  living.  Indeed,  com- 
merce was  still  continued,  and  necessary  goods  to  some  ex- 
tent were  imported;  the  spinning-jenny  and  the  hand-loom 
were  constantly  employed,  and  the  people  were  dressed  in 
fabrics  of  their  own  manufacture.  Salt  was  m.ade  on  the 
coast,  and  iron,  another  essential,  was  forged  at  the  Gulf, 
in  Chatham  County,  in  Johnston,  in  Nash,  in  Surry,  Lincoln 
and  other  counties.  The  dividing  line  between  b’irginia  and 
North  Carolina  had  been  run  to  the  mountains  by  commis- 
sioners, those  on  tlie  part  of  Virginia  being  General  Joshua 
Fry  and  Peter  Jeft'erson.  and  on  the  part  of  North  Caro- 
lin,  Daniel  Weldon  and  William  Churton : but  population 
had  extended  into  the  wilderness  beyond  that  line,  and  in 
1779  commissioners  were  appointed  to  continue  the  line,  sep- 
arating Washington  County  from  \hrginia,  and  later  Sul- 
livan Countv  was  laid  off.  These  two  counties  were  to 
extend  west  to  the  Tennessee  or  Ohio  River — for  even  then 
the  course  of  those  streams  was  not  accurately  known. 

James  Davis  continued  to  publish  his  newspaper  at  New 
Bern,  to  print  the  laws  and  disseminate  information : and 
for  the  speedy  transmission  of  intelligence  posts  were  estab- 
lished between  New  Bern  and  the  several  counties,  while 
on  special  occasions  horsemen  were  employed  to  carry  news 
with  despatch. 

During  Nash’s  administration  the  surrender  of  C. harlestnn 
and  the  disaster  at  Camden  and  the  invasion  of  Mecklenburg 
caused  distress,  and  the  extraordinary  efforts  made  to  or- 
ganize a new  armv  and  sustain  the  troops  in  the  field  bore 
liard  on  the  people  and  brought  them  to  realize  more  fully 
than  ever  the  dire  calamities  of  war  and  the  doubtful  nature 
f tlie  struggle  in  which  tlicy  were  engaged.  As  the  years 
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passed  many  began  to  despair  and  grosv  weary  of  the  sac:  i 
fices  they  were  constantly  called  on  to  make.  The  succe.-<n. r 
drafts,  the  heavy  taxes,  the  worrhless  currency,  tlie  iinprc." 
merits  and  the  privations  of  the  war  disheartened  hundrci',5 
who  had  once  been  zealous  in  tlie  .American  cause. 

S.  R..  XV, 

76q,  771 

Dr.  Burke’s  zeal  to  correct  abuses 

In  July,  on  the  return  of  Dr.  Burke  to  his  home  in  Orau;^c 
County  from  tlie  Continental  Congress,  he  foun-l  tlie  tro^■;"^ 
who  had  recently  arrived  from  the  north  in  great  disirc'S 
for  the  want  of  food  and  forage,  and  that  the  quarter- 
masters were  committing  the  most  wanton  destruction  "i 
property.  “Every  mouth  was  tilled  with  complaints,  ever} 
countenance  expressing  apprehension,  dejection,  indii^na- 
tion,  and  despair  had  the  place  of  the  animated  zeal"  which 
he  had  before  observed.  Immediately  he  interposed  t<> 
check  the  abuses,  and  he  undertook  that  all  wlio  should  vol- 

July, 1780 

untarily  furnish  supplies  should  be  paid  without  depreciati- 
and  should  be  protected  from  all  violence  and  injury.  Aluch 
of  the  situation  he  attributed  to  ill-advised  acts  of  liic 

S R.,  XV, 
772,  773 

Assembly  passed  to  restrain  speculation,  which  prevented 
retailers  from  purchasing  from  the  merchants  and  put  a 
stop  to  importations.  Natural  trade  and  commerce,  ma<ie 
the  more  necessary  by  the  prevalent  conditions,  were  totally 
arrested,  and  this  evil  he  sought  to  remedy. 

The  State  had  ordered  out  eight  thousand  militia,  one 
division  of  which  was  already  in  tlie  field,  and  the  otner  v.  a.' 
on  its  march  to  the  general  rendezvous ; but  the  men  wore 
without  arms,  and  none  were  procurable.  At  that  tune  Go\- 
ernor  Nash  was  at  the  east,  and  Dr.  Burke  urged  him  b* 
come  to  Hillsboro,  attended  by  his  council,  where -he  wou.u 
be  in  more  close  communication  witn  the  army  anti  coni'* 
better  deal  with  the  important  matters  of  the  <lay.  h-ven 
after  the  return  of  General  Gates  from  Cannlen  Dr.  BurKi 
was  pressing  on  that  general  to  correct  the  irregnlantics 't 
his  quartermasters  in  their  dealings  witn  the  penpiC.  Id 
interposition  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  unnece.".' u \ 
exactions  was  greatly  af^prcciated.  spread  his  tame  and  .11 
creased  his  popularity,  and  at  the  next  election  he  reaped  m- 
reward  by  being  chosen  governor. 
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Sam  Johnston  declines  the  presidency  of  Congress 

In  the  fall  of  1780  Willie  Jones  attended  the  Continent.'*! 
Congress,  but  returned  home  on  the  opening  of  winter.  On 
December  29th  Samuel  Johnston  took  his  seat.  The  articles 
of  confederation,  having  been  agreed  to  by  all  the  other 
States,  were  finally  accepted  by  ^Maryland  on  klarch  i,  1781, 
and  on  the  day  following  they  were  ratified  in  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  by  all  the  delegates  from  the  several  states,  who 
then  signed  them  on  behalf  of  their  respective  states,  and 
the  confederation  went  into  effect.  For  North  Carolina  they 
were  signed  by  Burke,  Sharpe,  and  Johnston.  Samuel 
Huntington,  of  Connecticut,  had  been  the  president  of  the 
congress  under  the  old  system.  On  July  9th  an  election 
for  president  took  place  under  the  new  system.  Although 
Samuel  Johnston  had  been  but  six  months  a member  of  the 
bodv,  such  was  his  recognized  capacity,  his  learning  and 
high  patriotism  that  he  was  chosen  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress its  first  president  under  the  articles  of  confederation. 
Unfortunately,  circumstances  forbade  his  accepting  the  high  C'lngress, 
lionor,  and  on  the  following  morning  he  declined  “for  such 
reasons  as  the  congress  regarded  satisfactory.’’  The  day 
following  Johnston  found  himself  constrained  to  return  to 
North  Carolina.  His  family  had  fled  from  Edenton,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  his  immediate  section  were  in  such  dis- 
tress that  he  felt  compelled  to  hasten  home  and  share  their 
fortunes  or  aid  in  repairing  them. 
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XashX  Administratiox,  1780-81 — Continued 

The  battie  of  Cowpens. — Cornwallis  pursues  Morgan. — The  ck-atli 
of  Davidson. — Invasion  of  the  State. — Greene  crosses  th.e  Dati. — 
The  endurance  of  the  troops. — Cornwallis  at  Hillsboro. — On  the 
Cape  Fear. — The  movements  of  the  armies. — Pyle’s  massacre. — 
Greene  at  Troublesome  Creek. — Battle  of  Guilford  Court  House. 
— Cornwallis  moves  ea.-t  and  Greene  pursues. — Cornwallis  reaciu-> 
Wilmington.  Greene  goes  to  South  Carolina. — Craig  occupies 
Wilmington. — Death  of  Harnett. — Cornwalli.>’s  plaiw. — Cornwaili" 
marches  to  Virginia. — The  inhabitants  distressed. — At  Edenton. — 
The  Whigs  rally. — Greene  - in  South  Carolina. — Death  of  Major 
Eaton. — Cartel  of  exchange  agreed  on. — Atrocities  lead  to  threats 
of  retaliation. — Gregory  defends  the  Albemarle  region. 

The  battle  of  Cowpens 

Streiig'thened  by  the  arrival  of  Leslie's  regiments,  and 
pressed  for  provisions,  Cornwallis  with  the  opening  of  tlie 
new  year  determined  on  renewing  his  campaign.  Engaging 
Greene’s  attention  with  Leslie’s  corps,  he  threw  Tarletnn 
on  iMorgan,  while  he  prepared  to  advance,  hoping  to  sep- 
arate the  American  columns  and  beat  them  in  detail,  t hi 
January  17th  Tarleton,  confident  of  easy  victory,  came  np 
with  }dorgan  at  the  Cowpens,  near  the  Xorth  Carolina  line, 
some  forty  miles  west  of  Charlotte;  but  after  a stubborn 
contest  of  fifty  minutes  his  famous  corps,  that  had  been 
regarded  as  invincible,  was  broken  and  dispersed  and  the 
larger  part  of  it  taken  prisoners.  In  arranging  for  the 
battle  IMorgan  established  at  his  front  two  light  parties  ot 
militia,  one  hundred  Xorth  Carolinians  under  Mai«  r 
McDowell,  of  Burke  County,  and  ahmit  fifty  Georgian^ 
under  Major  Cunningham.  To  these  pic]^ed  rifiemen  wen.- 
given  orders  to  feel  the  enemv  as  he  approached  and  t • 
maintain  a well-aimed  fire,  and  then,  when  they  tell  h.iei.. 
to  renew  the  conflict  along  with  the  first  line  of  battle.  1 hi^ 
main  line  was  congiosed  of  about  two  hundred  Xorth  car"- 
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militia  and  near  a hundred  South  Carolinians,  and  was  ; 

-;:idiT  the  command  of  General  Andrew  Pickens.  Further 
the  rear,  on  the  crown  of  an  eminence,  were  posted  the 
i.’iree  hundred  ^Maryland  regulars  and  two  companies  of 
\ iririnia  militia  and  a compau}-  of  Georc^ians.  all  commanded 
In'  Colonel  Floward.  of  klarylanij.  Washington's  ravalrv,  ^ 

I cm  forced  by  a company  of  mounted  militia,  was  held  in 
reserve.  The  held  of  battle  was  a sparse,  open  p’ne  forest, 

.uid  the  bright  beams  of  the  rising  sun  heralded  the  opening 
of  a glorious  day. 

Tarleton  on  reaching  the  ground  impetuously  rushed  on 
to  strike  his  prey.  On  being  attacked,  the  advanced  riflemen, 

..liter  some  skirmishing,  fell  back  and  joined  the  main  line 
under  Pickens.  The  enemy,  shouting,  rushed  forward,  but 
were  received  by  a close  and  heavy  volley;  their  advance 
was  not  checked,  however,  and  resorting  to  the  bayonet,  they 
■ Irove  Pickens’s  line  from  its  position.  A part  of  that  corps 
took  post  on  Ffoward’s  right,  and  as  Tarleton  pushed  for- 
ward he  was  received  with  unshaken  hrmness.  The  contest 
I't'came  obstinate,  each  party,  animated  by  the  example  of 
Its  leader,  nobly  contending  for  victory.  Outflanked,  how- 
ever, Floward’s  right  began  to  yield,  and  the  line  retiring', 

.Morgan  directed  it  to  retreat  to  the  cavalry.  There  a new 
fiosition  was  assumed  with  promptness.  ^Mistaking  this 
movement  for  flight,  the  British  rushed  on  with  impetuosity 
.'md  disorder.  As  they  drew  near  Howard  faced  afiout  and  Howard 
poured  in  a close  and  murderous  volley.  Stunned  by  this 
unexpected  shock,  the  advance  of  the  enemy  recoiled  in  con- 
fusion, and  Floward’s  continentals  rushed  upon  them  with 
die  bayonet.  The  British  reserve,  having  been  brought  close 
to  the  front,  shared  in  the  destruction  of  th.e  American  Arc, 
and  there  was  no  rallying  point  offered  for  the  fugitives. 

-'u  the  rear  the  battle  also  went  well.  Two  companies  of 
larleton’s  cavalrv  having  made  a detour  to  cut  off  the 
Americans,  Wkashington  struck  them  with  his  dragoons  and 
dr()ve  them  before  him.  Thus  simultaneously  the  British 
uifantry  and  cavalry  engaged  were  routed.  Morgan  with 
■■i''unptness  and  resolution  urged  his  victorious  troops  to 
• vnewcd  efforts,  and  the  pur>uit  became  vigorims  and  gon- 
Colonel  Washington  having  dashed  torward  fully 
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thirty  yards  ahead  of  his  troops,  Tarletoii,  in  the  rear  of  hi-< 
own,  attended  by  two  officers,  turned  and  advanced  to  meet 
him.  Here  a personal  contest  ensued  between  these  two 
heroes  of  the  battleheld.  Both,  however,  escaped  the  im- 
minent peril.  An  anecdote  has  been  preser\-ed  that  some 
months  later,  when  Tarleton  was  at  hlalifax,  he  remarked 
to  the  wife  of  Willie  Jones  that  he  understood  tliat  redoubt- 
able leader,  Washington,  could  not  write,  whereupon  iMr^. 
Jones  replied  : “You  at  least,  sir,  can  bear  witness  that  lie 
can  make  his  mark,"  referring  to  a wound  Tarleton  re- 
ceived on  his  hand  in  that  encounter.  Turning  then  to  I\Irs. 
Ashe,  the  colonel  said  that  he  had  never  had  the  plea'^ure  of 
meeting  Washington,  and  she  answered  quickly;  “Had  you 
looked  behind  you  at  Cowpens  you  would  have  seen  him." 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  comparatively  small,  the 
British,  it  was  supposed,  sh.ooting  too  high — only  ii  killed 
and  61  wounded.  The  British  sultered  much  more  severelv ; 
150  were  killed,  200  wounded,  and  400  prisoners,  chietly 
infantry.  The  artillery,  800  muskets,  2 standards.  35  bag- 
gage wagons  and  100  dragoon  horses,  besides  the  prisoners, 
fell  into  ^Morgan's  possession. 

A part  of  Tarleton’s  horse  that  had  earlv  tied  from  the 
field  of  battle  carried  information  of  the  disaster  to  Corn- 
wallis. That  general  fully  realized  the  reverse  following 
quickly  the  destruction  of  Ferguson’s  corps.  A peer  of  the 
British  realm,  trained  from  early  youth  to  arms,  now  in  his 
forty-second  }’ear,  a man  of  great  ability  and  self-poise, 
always  accustomed  to  independent  action  and  relying  on  his 
own  judgment,  he  was  quick  to  decide  the  course  to  be 
pursued.  He  resolved  by  celerity  of  movement  to  regain 
his  prisoners  or  to  cut  off  [Morgan’s  force  before  it  coiikl 
be  joined  by  the  other  part  of  Greene’s  army.  On  being 
joined  by  Leslie  he  moved  with  despatch  toward  the  ford? 
of  the  Catawba. 

Cornwallis  pursues  Morgan 

Immediatelv  after  the  engagement  Morgan  had  hurried 
a messenger  to  Greene  with  news  of  his  victory,  and  th.it 
general,  comprehending  the  situation,  on  the  25th  directcl 
General  fluger  to  conduct  the  army  to  Salisbury,  while  lie 
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l,im>clf  with  a few  dragoons  hastened  to  the  scene  of  active 
r.perations. 

i\[organ,  intent  on  evading  pursuit,  despatched  his  prison- 
ers under  guard  of  General  Stevens  and  the  militia  north- 
^.\•a^d  beyond  the  South  ^Mountains  toward  IMorganton. 
Reaching  the  state  road,  Stevens  turned  eastward,  crossing 
ihe  Catawba  at  Island  Ford  S'  and  thence  the  prisoners  were 
I’onveyed  beyond  the  Dan  into  \'irginia.  The  general  him- 
self with  his  continentals  pursued  a lower  route,  and  forded 
the  Catawba  at  SherriH's.  On  the  28th  Cornwallis  reached 
the  vicinity  of  Beattie's  Ford,  ten  miles  below,  and  there 
rested.  Fie  now  determined  to  convert  his  army  into  light 
troops  by  destroying  his  baggage.  Fie  set  the  example  him- 
self by  committing  to  the  flames  the  baggage  of  head- 
(piarters.  Everything  save  a small  supply  of  clothing,  hos- 
pital stores,  salt,  ammunition,  and  conveniences  for  the  sick 
was  destroyed. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  31st  General  Greene  arrived  at 
Beattie’s  Ford,  where  by  appointment  General  Florgan  was 
waiting  for  him.  By  Greene's  direction.  General  Davidson, 
who  had  collected  about  five  hundred  militia,  divided  his 
force  and  stationed  some  at  ditterent  fords,  of  which  there 
were  several  to  be  guarded.  He  himself  with  about  two 
hundred  infantry  took  post  at  a horse  ford  some  two  miles 
distant  from  Cowan’s  Ford,  where  a small  picket  force  was 
stationed. 

The  death  o£  Davidson 

At  dawn  of  February  ist  the  British  army  began  to  cross. 
The  first  movement  was  by  way  of  Cowan’s  F"ord,  and  the 
pickets  there  gave  speedy  notice  by  their  prompt  firing. 
Davidson  hurried  to  the  scene  with  his  infantry,  he  himself 
being  on  horseback.  The  enemy’s  vanguard  had  already 
reached  the  eastern  bank  before  his  arrival,  and  there  was 
desultory  firing  while  he  was  placing  his  men  in  position. 
Die  British  advance  now  pressed  on  Davidson’s  unformed 
line,  and  that  practised  officer  ordered  his  men  to  withdraw 
about  fifty  yards  to  the  cover  of  some  trees,  where  they  could 
fight  to  better  advantage.  Hardly  had  he  given  his  order 

*In  the  vicinity  of  Statesville. 
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when  he  fell,  pierced  by  a ritle  ball.  He  was  a trained  con- 
tinental officer,  coura.Q'eoiis,  efficient  and  enterprisiiiL^,  and 
he  was  much  beloved  b}'  the  inhabitants  of  his  section  an  ! 
greatly  esteemed  thronghont  the  State.  His  death  was  ;i 
great  loss  to  the  American  cause  and  was  \videly  lamented, 
the  Continental  Congress  itself  ordering  a monument  to  be 
erected  as  a memorial  of  his  distinguished  worth. 

The  invasion  of  the  State 

Having  effected  a crossing,  Cornwallis  hurried  toward 
Salisbury,  hoping  to  overtake  ^lorgan,  who  liad  moved  th.e 
evening  before.  Wdiile  tlie  opposition  to  Ids  crossing  had 
not  delayed  liim,  it  had  been  so  strenuous  that  the  next  dav 
in  general  orders  he  made  his  warmest  acknowlcdgmem.'. 
to  the  cool  and  determined  bravery  of  the  advance  column 
in  accomplishing  it. 

On  entering  North  Carolina  his  Lordship  issueil  frequent 
orders  forbidding  excesses  by  any  of  his  troops.  Xo  negi‘i» 
v/as  to  be  allowed  to  have  arms.  The  strictest  discipline  'va. 
to  be  enforced,  and  there  was  to  be  no  wanton  dcstructic-n 
of  property  or  any  unnecessary  exactions  from  the  inhab- 
itants. He  came,  he  said,  to  establish  and  maintain  the 
rights  of  the  people  as  Tritish  subjects,  and  his  army  should 
not  be  disgraced  liy  any  outrages.  He  required  the  punish- 
ment of  anv  soldier  or  camp  follower  who  should  disobc) 
his  orders  in  this  respect. 

In  the  meantime  Huger  had  been  directed  Iw  Greene  to 
move  on  to  Guilford  Court  Hc>use  or  the  fords  of  the  \ail- 
kin  and  there  await  further  or^lers.  At  midnight  of  tlie  ist 
Greene  left  the  Catawba  for  Salisbury.  An  anecd<^te 
related  in  lohnson's  ‘Tvcminiscences  that  on  his  arrival  at 
the  tavern  in  that  hamlet,  in  reply  to  inquiries  of  Dr.  Read, 
the  general  could  not  refrain  from  answering:  ^ e.". 

fatigued,  liungry,  alone  and  penniless.  dhc  benevolent 
landladv.  klrs.  Steele,  overheard  this  remark,  and  hardl; 
was  the  general  seated  at  a comfortable  breakfast  when 
she  pre'^emed  herself,  closed  the  door,  and  exhibiting  a small 
bag  of  specie  in  each  hand,  said:  “Take  the^e,  for  you  wi. 
want  them,  and  I can  do  without  them.”  Such  was  the 
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spirit  that  had  ever  animated  the  patriotic  women  of 
Salisbury. 

There  had  been  heavy  rains  on  February  ist,  and  Mor- 
gan’s continentals  passed  the  Yadkin  at  Trading  Ford, 
seven  miles  from  Salisbury,  just  before  the  stream  rose 
rapidly  from  the  flood. 

Some  of  the  militia,  being  the  rear  detachment,  were  over-  Graham’s 
taken  after  night  at  the  river  bank  by  General  O’Hara,  who  3G 
was  in  hot  pursuit,  and  a slight  skirmish  ensued.  While 
the  Americans  succeeded  in  escaping,  the  wagons  and  bag- 
gage of  that  detachment  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  river  being  impassable,  Greene,  now  safe,  rested  on  the  . 

eastern  bank  and  then  moved  toward  the  upper  fords,  where  Greene 
lie  knew  Cornwallis  must  go  in  order  to  cross.  The  British 
commander,  debarred  from  crossing  lower,  also  turned 
northward  and  pursued  the  road  on  the  western  side  of 
the  river.  Time  having  been  thus  afforded  for  Huger’s 
arrival,  Greene  marched  eastward  and  reached  Guilford 
Court  Blouse  on  the  7th,  where  Huger  joined  him  later  on 
that  day. 

Greene  crosses  the  Dan 

The  united  force  of  Americans,  including  five  hundred 
militia,  somewhat  exceeded  twenty-three  hundred  men, 
of  whom  nearly  three  hundred  were  excellent  cavalry. 
Cornwallis’s  army  was  estimated  at  twent}-five  hundred 
trained  veterans.  At  a council  of  war  held  by  Greene  i.ee's 
it  was  determined  not  to  give  battle,  but  to  cross  the  Dan 
and  await  the  arrival  of  more  militia.  Colonel  Carrington 
was  directed  to  collect  boats  for  the  passage  at  Irwin’s  Ferry, 
some  seventy  miles  distant  and  well  to  the  eastward ; and 
in  order  to  delay  pursuit  a light  corps  of  seven  hundred 
men  was  organized,  the  command  of  which  was  offered  to 
General  iMorgan.  General  iMorgan  had  been  in  retirement 
from  illness  when,  at  the  instance  of  congress,  in  October 
he  accepted  employment  at  the  south,  and  the  cxi)osure  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected  now  resulted  in  an  attack  of 
I'heumatism,  which  incapacitated  him  for  this  active  duty. 

He  therefore  declined  the  command,  and  retired  to  his  home 
in  VTrginia,  Colonel  Otho  Wdlliams  was  then  selected  to 
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conduct  the  operations  of  that  corps.  He  so  nraiKeuvrr  ' 
that  tlie  British  commander  mistook  liis  detadmuau  : •. 
Greene’s  main  body,  and  he  delayed  the  pursuit  \\u\- 
Greene  on  February  13th  succeed.ed  in  crossing:  the  l).;> 
r^Iore  than  once  was  Williams's  rear  «;uarfi,  Lee's  K c:  • 
within  musket  shot  of  O'Hara’s  van,  and  it  was  with  dun 
culty  that  the  men  were  restrained  from  brin^im:  un 
engagement : but  that  was  no  part  of  Williams’s  nurp.  >r 
Eventually  he,  too,  about  three  o'clock  on  the  evenin'c  ? 
the  13th,  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  ferry,  and  by  sniiMt 
his  infantry  gained  the  river  and  were  transported.  Ia-- 
had  been  left  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check,  and  about 
he  succeeded  in  withdrawing  his  cavalry,  and  beuween  eiclc 
and  nine  o'clock  that  night  his  men  embarked  in  the  I'oat- 
making  the  horses  swim  the  stream.  Thus  ended  this  !":'.c 
arduous  and  eventful  retreat.  “Xo  operation  during'  n 
war,”  says  Lee  in  his  “klemoirs,"  "more  attracted  the  puT 
attention  than  this  did : not  only  the  toils  and  dangers 
countered  by  a brave  general  and  his  brave  army  mtere>i4- 
the  sympathy  of  the  nation,  but  the  safety  of  the 
hanging  on  its  issue,  excited  universal  concern.” 
we  add  the  comfortless  condition  of  our  troops  in  point 
clothing — the  shoes  generally  worn  out,  the  body  clniiic' 
much  tattered,  and  not  more  than  one  blanket  for  four  ukt. 
the  rigor  of  the  sea.sori,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  cur 
short  stock  of  ammunition  and  shorter  stock  of  provih’Ui'-- 
the  single  meal  allowed  us  was  always  scanty  though  g«'"d  :n 
quality  and  very  nutritious,  being  bacon  and  corn  m<  ‘ 
and  contrasted  with  thecomfortableraiment  and  ample  cnup- 
ment  of  the  enemy,  . . . we  have  abundant  cause  m h<>n.  r 
the  soldier  whose  mental  resources  smoothed  every  difticulp- 
and  ultimately  made  good  a retreat  of  two  hundretl  .1.. 
thirty  miles  . 1 . without  the  loss  of  either  troops  or  '^mre^. 
This^  tribute  to  General  Greene  is  but  the  expre--un  > : 
the  universal  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  upun  t 
great  commander,  not  only  by  his  countrymen  but  b\ 
agreeing  voices  of  all  men:  and  yet  something, 
be  said  of  those  suffering  patriots  who  constituted  the  r.n  - 
and  file  of  his  gallant  army.  Their  endurance,  their  um 
flagging  zeal,  their  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  entitle  tlu-.n 
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unstinted  praise  and  the  grateful  remembrance  of  pos- 
terity. 

W'riting  to  Washington  immediately  on  his  arrival  at 
Irwin's  Ferry,  Greene  himself  said  : ‘‘Tlie  miserable  situa- 
tion of  the  troops,  the  want  of  clothing,  has  ren-lered  the 
march  the  most  painful  imaginable,  many  hundreds'  of  tlie 
soldiers  tracking  the  ground  with  their  bloody  feet.  Vcur 
feelings  for  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers,  had  you  been  with 
us,  would  have  been  severely  tried.” 

Cornwallis,  baffled  in  his  purpose,  yet  apparently  master 
of  the  situation,  took  post  at  Hillsboro,  where  he  erected 
the  king's  standard  with  great  formality,  saluting  it  with 
twenty-one  guns,  and  Josiah  Martin,  who  had  accompanied 
him,  once  more  essayed  to  enter  upon  the  administration  of 
his  office  as  royal  governor.  But  neither  the  commander  nor 
the  governor  was  to  receive  much  comfort. 

The  British  on  the  Cape  Fear 

While  these  matters  of  moment  were  passing  at  the  west, 
the  east  as  well  had  become  greatly  disturbed.  Althougli 
General  Leslie  had  in  Xovemiber  been  diverted  from  occupy- 
ing the  lower  Cape  Fear,  that  purpose  was  not  abandoned, 
and  contemporaneously  with  Arnold's  invasion  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Cornwallis's  advance,  such  a movement  was 
undertaken.  With  a fleet  of  eighteen  sail,  carrying  four 
hundred  regpilars,  artillery  and  dragoons,  klajor  James  H. 
Craig  was  despatched  to  occupy  M ilmington.  His  vessels 
reached  the  harbor  toward  the  last  of  January,  and  on 
the  28th  he  approached  the  town.  Taking  possession,  he  at 
once  began  to  fortify  by  erecting  batteries  on  the  hills  to 
the  north  and  south,  and  so  strengthened  himself  that  he 
could  not  be  attacked  with  any  hope  of  success.  At  that 
time  it  was  also  apprehended  that  there  would  be  a move- 
ment in  the  interior  from  Camden,  and  such  stores  as  the 
Americans  had  to  the  southward  were  moved  across  the 
Cape  Fear  River.  Aroused  by  the  presence  of  their  British 
friends,  the  Tories  of  Bladen  and  Anson  became  active,  and 
it  required  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  local  leaders 
to  suppress  them.  General  Lillington  at  once  called  out  the 
militia  of  that  section,  but  so  many  of  them  had  been  taken 
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at  Charleston  and  were  on  parole,  and  the  co’nntry  had  been 
so  drained  of  adherents  of  the  \\  hig  car.se.  that  but  a small 
force  could  be  collected.  To  keep  Craig  in  check.  General 
Caswell  was  ordered  with  the  Xew  Bern  brigade  and  Gen- 
eral Butler  with  the  Hillsboro  brigade  to  the  assistance  of 
Lillington.  Such  was  the  situation  when  Cerntvahis  was 
pursuing  Greene  across  the  western  parr  cf  the  State  and 
invading  the  western  counties. 

Movements  of  the  armies 

x*\fter  Davidson’s  death,  although  the  rniiiria  of  the  west- 
ern district  had  no  commander,  some  seven  hundred  of  them, 
all  horsemen,  collected  in  the  rear  of  the  British  army,  and 
in  the  absence  of  a brigadier  chose  General  Au.d.rew  Pickens, 
of  South  Carolina,  as  their  commander.  In  the  troop  was 
a company  under  Captain  Graham  that  subseoucntly  became 
greatly  distinguished.  They  followed  the  r.’U.te  taken  by 
Cornwallis  through  Salem  and  Guilford  Court  House,  and 
reached  Hart’s  hlills.  near  Hillsboro,  about  the  tim.e  that 
Cornwallis  established  him.self  at  that  place. 

There, on  Februarv22d,  Lee’scorpswas  joined  to  Pickens’s 
brigade,  all  under  the  command  of  the  d-t -;-,,y;er-general. 
Other  re-enforcements  of  Xorth  Carolina  militia  were  also  ex- 
pected, and  to  facilitate  their  union  and  re-es::.l‘ ii-h  conhdience. 
three  days  after  Cornwallis  entered  Hillsboro  GfCcne  Inmself 
crossed  the  Dan  and  passed  to  the  west  of  hm  U'.iversary.  In 
response  to  Cornwallis’s  call. the  Tories  began  ::  cntbodv.and 
some  two  hundred  of  them  were  collectiitc:  u.u  t.er  Dr.  Pyle 
in  Chatham  and  western  Orange  when  Lee  an  : Pickens  were 
advancing  into  that  section.  Tarleton,  h.ear.ng  tliat  the 
Whigs  proposed  to  suppress  the  Tory  nsutg,  moved,  out 
to  protect  Dr.  Pyle  and  his  recruits.  Ignorant  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  Tories.  Lee  pursued  his  way  : :i:e  southward, 

and  on  the  24th.  at  a point  south  of  the  Haw.  near  the  site 
of  the  present  town  of  Burlington,  acc:  .entadiy  met  the 
Tories  in  the  road.  who.  expecting  Tarlemn.  an-l  with  no 
information  of  the  presence  of  any  W lu.g  :;rce,  arranged 
themselves  along  the  road  to  allow  their  'lu'w-'Sed.  fricmo.s 
to  pass.  x\s  soon  as  Lee’s  dragoons  im.  1 reaches!  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Tory  line,  the  character  of  t'ne  Lcvali.-rts  being 
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discovered,  a si^.al  was  made  for  an  onslaught,  and  Pyle’s 
unsuspecting  men  were  quickly  despatched.  Ninety  of  them 
were  kilie,!  outriglit  and  most  of  the  survivors  were 
wounded.  Those  not  thrown  to  the  ground  dispersed  in 
every  direction,  but  v>  ere  not  pursued.  Lee  lost  in  this 
slaughter  only  one  hor-e — not  a single  man.  At  the 'time 
Tarleton  was  hardly  a m.ile  distant,  but  he  was  not  advised 
of  the  encounter  or  of  the  presence  of  a ^^'hig  force  until 
some  fugitives  brought  him  information. 

Greene  established  himiself  between  Troublesome  Creek 
and  Reedy  Fork,  in  the  vicinity  of  Guilford  Court  House, 
having  his  light  corps  interposed  between  his  main  army 
and  Cornwallis.  His  report  of  men  fit  for  duty  on  the  17th 
indicated  a thousand  continentals,  less  than  two  hundred 
cavalry  and  a hundred  miounted  infantry — an  efifective  force 
of  some  fourteen  hundred  men  ; but  he  was  expecting  a 
regiment  ot  regulars  from  Mrginia  that  had  been  hurried 
forward  and  several  thousand  militia  to  join  him.  Gen- 
eral Butler's  brigade,  that  had  been  despatclied  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Lillington  was  ordered  to  return  to  the  west,  and 
the  Halifax  brigade  was  collecting  for  the  march.  Gen- 
eral Allen  Tones,  having  to  return,  invited  Sumner  to  take 
comimand,  but  General  Eaton  claimed  the  right  and  refused 
to  relinquish  it.  Colonels  William  Campbell  and  Preston, 
of  \"irginia,  were  also  hurrying  to  Greene’s  camp,  as  well 
as  smaller  detachments  .under  Majors  Winston  and  ,\rm- 
strong.  General  Stevens,  too,  who  had  conveyed  the  prison- 
ers taken  at  Cowpens  to  a place  of  security,  was  now  return- 
ing with  his  brigade  of  \drginia  militia.  To  prevent  the 
junction  of  these  re-enforcements  and  to  strike  Greene  before 
he  was  further  strengthened,  on  Fel)ruar\-  26th  Cornwallis 
himself  marched  to  the  westward,  establishing  his  head- 
quarters at  Hawkins’s,  to  the  west  of  Alamance  Creek. 
Doubtless  he  also  hoped  for  accessions  from  the  Tories.  One 
band  of  Loyalists  from  Deep  River,  consisting  of  about  a 
hundred,  approached  his  camp  on  a night  march.  But 
Graham’s  company  had  been  so  hold  and  daring,  even  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  British  hea:l(|uarters.  that  a troop  of  'barle- 
ton’s  draguw-tns,  discovering  the  aitproncli  of  an  unknown 
body  of  men  at  night,  thought  them  Graham’s  troop,  and  fell 
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on  them  and  hacked  up  about  thirty  of  the  Loyalists  before 
the  mistake  became  known.  As  Pyle's  Tories  had  suffered 
by  mistaking-  Lee  for  Tarleton,  so  this  party  from  Deep 
River  suftered  at  Tarieton’s  hands  by  being  mistaken  for 
Graham's  company.  These  mishaps  tended  to  dissipate  the 
zeal  of  the  Tories,  so  that  but  few  united  with  the  British 
army.  Indeed,  Cornwallis  was  so  disappointed  at  the  luke- 
warmness of  the  Regulators,  from  whom  he  had  expected 
much  aid,  that  he  wrote  to  Clinton:  “I  could  not  get  one 
hundred  men  in  all  the  Regulators'  country  to  stay  with  us 
even  as  militia.'’ 

To  avoid  a battle  until  ready,  Greene  directed  the  several 
detachments  of  his  army  to  be  constantly  in  motion,  chang- 
ing their  location  every  night,  so  that  Cornwallis  would  not 
know  where  to  strike.  During  the  period  of  manceuvring 
there  were  several  affairs  between  the  cavalry  and  Tarleron’s 
legion:  one  at  Clapp’s  IMill  on  IMarch  2d,  followed  by  sev- 
eral mdnor  collisions  the  next  day  ; and  at  Whitsell’s  Mill 
on  March  6th  there  was  a hotly  contested  battle.  In  these 
encounters  Pickens’s  brigade,  embraciiig  Graham's  troopers, 
participated  with  much  credit. 

But  tlie  time  of  that  brigade  expired  on  the  3d,  and  after 
remaining  a few  days  longer,  the  men  were  dismissed  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes. 

Battle  of  Guilford  Court  House 

F'inally,  about  March  7th,  the  British  commander  moved 
farther  west,  near  the  Quaker  settlement  at  New  Garden; 
and  four  days  later  Greene,  having  been  joined  by  sufficient 
reinforcements,  prepared  to  give  him  battle.  Several  im- 
portant highways  met  at  Guilford  Court  House,  and  on  the 
14th  Greene  took  post  on  the  New  Garden,  or  Salisbury, 
road  leading  to  the  west  from  that  hamlet.  He  ha^l  carefully 
selected  his  ground  ; indeed,  it  is  thought  that  on  his  hasty 
march  some  weeks  before  he  had  che^sen  that  battlefield. 
For  his  first  line  he  placeil  on  the  right  of  that  road  Eaton’s 
militia,  and  on  the  left  Butler's.  l)oth  being  protected  by  a 
rail  fence  that  skirted  an  open  held  which  lay  in  their  fn^it. 
On  either  think  there  were  stationed  some  three  hundred 
regulars  to  give  stability  to  the  militia.  In  the  rear  of  tiiis 
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line  there  was  a woodland,  in  which  three  hundred  yards 
distant  he  posted  the  Virginia  militia  under  Lawson  and 
Stevens;  while  the  continentals  were  reserved  for  bis  main 
line  some  five  hundred  yards  still  farther  to  the  rear. 

The  British  moved  with  precision,  being  well-trained  vet- 
erans. Cornwallis's  owm  regiment  was  renowned  and  had 
fought  many  battles.  The  W'elsh  Fusiliers,  distinguished  by 
having  the  Prince  of  Wales  nominally  for  its  colonel,  was 
commanded  by  Colonel  Webster,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished ofhcers  in  the  army.  The  Seventy-first  Scotch  High- 
landers, known  in  the  annals  as  the  Black  Watch,  had  a 
record  of  great  glory : and  the  Queen’s  Guards,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Stuart,  w'as  a famous  corps.  The 
field  pieces,  as  usual,  began  the  engagem.ent.  As  the 
British  regulars  advanced  with  fixed  bayonets,  they  gained 
the  open  field  and  approached  within  forty  yards  before 
perceiving  the  North  Carolina  militia  behind  the  fence.  For 
a moment  the  tw'O  lines  stood  in  silence,  then  Webster,  as 
gallant  in  action  as  wdse  in  counsel,  ordered  a charge,  and 
his  troops  rushed  forward,  receiving  a hoi  fire  from  the 
American  line.  Dreadful  was  the  havoc  on  both  sides  at 
this  initial  point  of  the  conflict.  The  fire  on  the  right  was 
deadly,  some  of  the  Americans  fighting  like  heroes.  The 
militia,  however,  speedilv  broke  before  the  British  bayonets, 
Eaton  first,  then  Butler’s,  and  retreating,  passed  through  the 
Virginians  posted  in  their  rear,  throwing  them  into  con- 
fusion. Lawson’s  \drginians  likewise  gave  w’ay.  but 
Stevens’s  brigade  mafle  a firm  stand.  Eventually  they,  too, 
were  pressed  back  on  the  continentals.  Here  the  Second 
Marvland  Battalion,  a new^  organization,  never  before  umler 
fire,  followed  the  example  of  the  militia : but  the  First  ^^ary- 
land,  after  a well-directed  volley,  charged  with  tlie  bayonet, 
routed  the  enemv  and  pursued  them.  Bloody  and  fierce  now 
W'as  the  battle,  tlie  continentals  and  W asliington  s cavalry 
fighting  wdth  courage  and  resolution  seldom  surjiassed.  The 
British  loss  bears  wdtness  to  the  valor  of  th.eir  f('>c.  ( ireene  s 
army  had,  however,  been  severed  into  detached  fragments, 
and  he  feared  to  risk  a prolongation  of  the  contest.  1 he 
enemy  rallving  and  threatening  his  rear,  he  prudently  and 
skilfully  withdrew  his  forces  from  the  field. 
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A similarity  is  to  be  observed  on  the  Americtni  side  l)e- 
tween  riie  arrang^ement  of  the  troops  in  this  and  in  the  battle 
of  Cowpens.  and  also  in  the  conrse  of  events  during  the 
progress  of  the  battles  up  to  the  breaking  of  the  Second 
Maryland  Continentals.  But  on  the  Britisli  side  there  was 
much  dilrerence.  At  Cowpens  the  action  of  Tarleton’s  corps 
was  not  comparable  to  the  steady  conduct  of  the  regulars 
in  this  great  battle,  comprising  some  of  tlte  most  famous  or- 
ganizations in  the  history  of  the  British  army.  Apparently 
they  might  have  been  destroyed,  but  could  not  have  been 
driven  from  the  held. 

The  American  loss  was  14  officers  and  312  of  the  con- 
tinental troops  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  IMany  of  the 
militia  were  missing',  although  no  prisoners  were  taken.  Of 
the  mdlitia,  4 captains  and  17  privates  were  reported  killed, 
a dozen  officers  and  60  privates  wounded,  as  was  also  Brig- 
adier-General Stevens.  The  slaughter  of  the  British  was 
much  greater.  The  official  report  states  their  loss  at  532,  of 
whom  93  were  left  dead  on  the  battlefield.  Colonel  Stuart 
and  Lieutenant  CbHara,  brother  to  the  general,  and  many 
other  officers,  were  killed  outright : but  few  escaped  without 
wounds.  IMany,  among  them  Colonel  Webster,  died  of  their 
wounds.  Seldom  has  an  army  suffered  so  severely.  At  the 
outset  there  was  terrible  slaughter,  the  Highlanders  being 
piled  upon  each  other.  In  the  progress  of  the  battle  Corn- 
wallis himself  was  unhorsed,  his  guards  lay  weltering  in 
their  blond,  the  gallant  Webster  on  the  ground,  O’Hara 
disabled  by  his  wounds,,  Tarleton  with  a rifle  ball  through 
his  hand.  Howard  borne  off*  the  field,  and  Stuart  still  in 
death.  The  rank  and  file  suffered  alike.  But  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  carnage  was  in  tlie  final  encounters  of  that  fate- 
ful dav.  It  was  the  immolation  of  an  army  of  veterans 
intent  on  victory.  The  battle  being  joined,  Cornwallis  re- 
solved on  destruction  rather  than  defeat;  and  while  he 
gained  the  victoiy-'.  h.e  lost  his  army. 

The  night  succeeding  this  day  of  Idood  was  ilark  and 
cold,  much  rain  falling.  1 he  dead  lay  unburied,  the  wounded 
unsheltered,  and  tlte  groans  of  the  dying  and  the  shrieks 
of  the  living  cast  a deeper  shade  over  the  gl<:^nm  of  nature. 
Fatigued  as  the  British  troops  were,  without  discrimination 
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they  took  the  best  care  of  the  fallen  soldiers  the  situation 
admitted  ; but  without  tents  and  the  houses  being  few,  many 
of  both  armies  were  exposed  to  the  deluge  of  rain,  andi  it 
was  said  that  not  less  than  fifty  died  during  the  night.  The 
next  morning  was  spent  in  bur}dng  the  dead  and  in  provid- 
ing comfort  for  the  wounded,  Cornwallis  paying  equal  atten- 
tion to  friends  and  foes.  He  was  a man  of  generous  and 
lofty  spirit,  and  rancor  was  foreign  to  his  nature.  In  Parlia- 
ment he  had  been  a friend  of  America  and  had  opposed  the 
measures  of  the  ministry.  Xow  he  treated  the  fallen  with- 
out discrimination.  The  dead  being  buried,  he  returned  to 
New  Garden,  leaving  some  seventy  of  his  wounded,  incapa- 
ble of  being  moved,  to  the  humanity  of  General  Greene. 
There  on  the  iSth  he  issued  a proclamation  calling  on  the 
Loyalists  to  return  actively  to  their  duties  and  contribute  to 
the  restoration  of  government.*  , 

On  the  1 8th  he  began  to  move  eastward  by  easy  marches, 
having  care  for  the  comfort  of  his  wounded,  and  being 
obliged  to  subsist  on  the  country.  Greene  at  once  notified 
Colonel  Lee:  “I  mean  to  fight  the  enemy  again,  and  wish 
you  to  have  your  legion  and  riflemen  ready  for  action  on 
the  shortest  notice.*’  But  it  was  not  until  the  20tli  that  he 
could  move,  for  ammunition  had  to  be  supplied,  cartridges 
made  and  provisions  collected.  In  the  meantime  Lee's  legion 
and  Campbell's  riflemen  pressed  the  rear  of  the  British 
commander,  who  dared  not  hazard  another  encounter. 

\\  illie  Jones,  who  after  the  battle  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  Read’s  militia  regiment,  while  on  the  pur- 
suit wrote  : “W  e expect  to  come  up  with  them  in  a dav  or  two 
and  to  take  a part,  if  not  the  whole  British  army.”  The 
men  were  now  in  fine  spirits,  and  were  so  resolute  that 
had  Greene  overtaken  Cornwallis  the  British  army  would 
doubtless  have  been  destroyed  and  Ramsey's  Mills  would 
have  been  an  historic  spot. 

On  the  night  of  the  22d  the  British  army  lay  at  Dixon’s 
Mills,  on  Cane  Creek,  in  Chatliarn  County.  hTom  there  it 

^Cornwallis  wrote  to  Chntmi:  “Many  of  the  inhabitants  rode  into 
camp,  shoc'lv  me  by  the  hand,  said  tliey  were  ejiad  to  see  us.  and  to 
h.ear  that  we  had  beat  Greene,  and  then  rode  home  again.” 
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marched  to  F*ittsboro,  and  thence  to  Ramsey’s  Mills.*  Here 
Cornwallis  found  it  necessary  to  build  a bridge  and  to  collect 
supplies  to  carry  him  across  the  barrens  to  Campbellton.  So 
quick  had  been  his  pursuers  on  the  track  that  while  he  was 
yet  at  Ramsey's  Greene  reached  Rigsden’s  P'ord,  on  Deep 
River,  twelve  miles  above,  but  hesitated  to  cross,  uncertain 
of  Cornwallis’s  intentions.  The  bridge  completed,  the  Brit- 
ish commander,  finding  himself  in  peril,  decamped  with  such 
speed  that  he  left  some  of  his  dead  unburied,  and  was  unable 
to  burn  the  bridge  behind  himi.  The  next  da}',  the  28th, 
Greene’s  m.ain  force  arrived ; but  it  was  considered  impos- 
sible to  subsist  his  army  in  the  wake  of  Cornwallis’s,  and  the 
pursuit  was  reluctantly  discontinued. 

At  Cross  Creek  Cornwallis  suffered  another  disappoint- 
ment in  finding  that  his  Loyalist  friends  were  yet  passive 
and  had  not  brought  in  supplies  for  his  army.  He  remained 
there  several  days,  and  then  departed  for  Wilmington,  where 
he  arrived  on  April  7th.  On  the  way  it  became  his  painful 
duty  to  bury  the  remains  of  the  lamented  Colonel  Webster, 
who,  borne  on  a litter  between  two  horses,  was  found  dead 
near  Elizabethtown.  The  interment  was  on  the  plantation  of 
Colonel  Waddell. 

Greene  rested  his  army  for  a week,  dismissed  nearly  all 
of  his  militia,  and  just  as  Cornwallis  was  entering  Wilming- 
ton set  out  to  recover  South  Carolina.  At  his  camp  on 
Deep  River  he  left  General  Butler,  who  remained  for  some 
weeks  on  duty  at  that  post.  But  notwithstanding  Greene’s 
departure  from  North  Carolina,  there  was  no  relaxation  in 
efforts  to  strengthen  his  army.  The  council  ordered  that 
those  of  Butler’s  and  Eaton’s  brigades  who  had  abandoned 
their  posts  at  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court  House  should  be 
drafted  into  the  continentals  for  twelve  months ; and  four 
days  after  Greene  marched  Butler  sent  forward  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  of  these  twelve  months’  continentals,  and 
on  the  same  day  IMajor  Pinketham  Eaton  received  in  Chat- 
ham a hundred  and  seventy  of  Eaton’s  brigade  and  con- 
ducted them  to  the  south.  This  corps,  reduced  somewhat 
by  desertions,  under  Major  Eaton,  later  performed  excellent 
service,  especially  at  Augusta. 

*No\v  Lockville. 
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Arriving  in  South  Carolina,  Greene,  divining  the  probable 
movement  of  Cornwallis,  directed  Sumner  that  if  the  British 
general  should  come  south  to  the  relief  of  Rawdon  he  should 
hurry  with  every  available  man  to  his  assistance ; but  if 
Cornwallis  m.arched  to  b'irginia,  then  Sumner  with  his  con- 
tinental drafts  should  go  to  the  aid  of  Baron  Steuben. 

Greene,  as  commander  of  the  department,  had  direction  of 
operations  in  \drginia  as  well  as  in  the  Carolinas,  and  he 
ordered  Steuben  to  he  very  cautious  and  conser\ative  and 
not  to  hazard  a battle  unless  under  very  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. 

Craig  at  Wilmington 

The  approach  of  the  British  fleet  bearing  iMajor  Craig’s 
detadnnent  caused  the  greatest  consternation  among  the 
Whigs  of  Vv'ilmington,  and  many  families  hastened  to  leave 
the  town,  seeking  safety  with  friends  dn  the  country,  while 
others  thought  it  more  prudent  to  trust  to  the  humanity 
of  the  British  officers.  At  that  time  Brunswick,  which  con- 
tained about  sixty  houses,  was  eiuirely  deserted,  and  Wil- 
mington, where  there  were  about  two  hundred  houses,  con- 
tained but  a thousand  inhabitants.  At  the  first  information  ^ ^ 
of  peril  Bloodiworth,  tlie  receiver  of  the  tax  in  kind,  stored  694 
his  commodities  on  a vessel,  which  he  hurried  up  the  North- 
east Branch  of  the  Cape  Fear;  but  Craig  made  pursuit,  over- 
took and  burned  the  vessel  some  twenty  miles  from  the 
town.  Of  the  inhabitants  a considerable  proportion  were 
disaffected,  and  soon  a petition  was  circulated  for  all  to  sign,  _ 
praying  to  be  received  as  British  subjects,  and  those  who 
declined  this  abasement  fell  under  the  ban  of  displeasure. 

Hardly  had  Craig  settled  himself  on  shore  before  squads 
of  troopers  were  scouring  the  country  to  arrest  those  who'  Hametc 
were  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  British,  and  the  leading  piog.  Hist, 
patriots  fled  for  safety.  Harnett  had  withdrawn  to  Onslow  11, 

County.  Ble  had  a consi<lerable  quantity  of  public  funds 
in  his  care,  and  he  hastened  to  place  it  in  safe  hands,  and 
then  procee'led  to  Colonel  Spicer’s.  There  he  was  seized 
with  a fit  of  his  malady,  the  gout,  and  became  unable  to 
travel  farther.  His  place  of  refuge  was  betrayed  by  some 
Loyalist,  and  he  speedily  was  captured  and,  notwithstanding 
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his  illness,  was  conveyed  with  indij^nity  to  tlie  British  quar- 
ters. He  suffered  much  ill-treatiuent,  which  his  enfeebled 
frame  could  not  endure,  and  a few  weeks  later  died,  about 
April  30,  1781.  Thus  passed  away  “the  Pride  of  the  Cape 
Fear,'’  who  from  the  beginning  had  been  the  ardent  advo- 
cate of  his  country’s  freedom. 

Similar  ettorts  were  made  to  capture  every  Whig  of  con- 
sequence, and  many  were  taken  by  the  Tories  and  British 
dragoons.  But  the  patriot  leaders,  while  beset  by  difficulties, 
were  not  dismayed.  General  Lillington,  having  embodied 
his  militia,  took  post  at  Heron  Bridge,  ten  miles  up  the 
Northeast  River,  where  he  was  joined  by  Kenan  with  the 
Duplin  militia  and  Hvloore  with  a detachment  from  Bruns- 
wick and  some  companies  from  Onslow ; while  Colonel 
Brown  sought  to  hold  in  check  the  Tories  of  Bku’en.  The 
brigades  of  Caswell  and  Butler  were  at  first  ordered  to  his 
aid,  but  Cornwallis’s  operations  at  the  west  required  that 
all  the  militia  possible  should  be  v/ithdrawn  to  reinforce 
General  Greene,  and  for  a time  Lillington  was  left  to  his  own 
resources. 

About  the  end  of  February  Craig  advanced  to  dislodge 
him,  making  a night  attack.  Lillington’s  advanced  guard 
was  surprised  and  dispersed,  and  a smart  skirmish  occurred 
at  the  bridge,  the  British  using  their  artillery  on  the  Whig 
entrenchments  on  the  fartlier  sid.e  of  the  river.  The  militia, 
however,  maintained  their  position,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
days  Craig  retired  to  Wilmington.  Fie  had  occupied  the 
McKenzie  place,  known  as  IMount  Blake,  and  when  he  with- 
drew a party  of  the  Whigs  crossed  the  river  and  burned  that 
residence.  Lillington  continued  quietly  in  his  camp,  with 
headquarters  at  the  iMulberry  plantation,  near  by,  keeping 
watch  and  ward.  For  a time  Craig  busied  himself  in  con- 
structing fortifications  around  Wdlmington  ; but  numerous 
were  the  fora}  s of  the  British  troopers,  and  often  murderous 
in  their  execution.  Tradition  still  survives  of  the  massacre 
at  the  “eight-mile  house.”  where  butchery  as  a pastime  added 
to  the  horrors  of  warfare.  Some  of  the  M'higs,  too,  dis- 
played boldness  and  enterprise.  Bloodworth  had  kept  the 
ferry  from  IMint  Peter  across  the  mouth  of  the  Northeast 
River  in  the  outskirts  of  Wilmington,  and  was  familiar  with 
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that  locality.  Taking  post  within  a large  hollow  tree  on  the 
Point  he  fired  day  after  day,  across  tiie  river,  at  the  troopers 
as  they  broiiglit  their  horses  to  water,  several  victims  fall- 
ing at  the  unerring  hand  of  their  unseen  and  mysterious  foe. 
Finally  a party  being  sent  to  dislodge  him,  Blood  worth  suc- 
cessfully escaped. 

Cornwallis’s  plans 

W'hen  the  wounded  of  Cornwallis’s  army  reached  Wil- 
mington the  church  building  there  was  converted  into  a 
hospital,  and  later  it  is  said  was  used  by  Craig’s  cavalry. 

Although  Cornwallis  had  succeeded  in  avoiding  a second 
battle  with  Greene,  he  now  found  himself  in  a fearful 
dilemma.  The  generalissimo  at  the  south  could  not  remain 
inactive.  He  must  move  either  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 
Conflicting  indeed  must  have  been  his  emotions  when  reflect- 
ing on  his  painful  situation.  He  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  abandoning  Lord  Rawdon  to  his  fate,  and  almiost  ^ ^ 
in  despair  he  resolved  to  seek  his  own  safety  in  \"irginia.  loigf 
“By  a direct  move  toward  Camden,’’  he  wrote,  “I  cannot 
get  time  enough  to  relieve  Lord  Rawdon : and  should 
he  have  fallen  [back]  my  army  would  be  exposed  to  the 
utmost  danger.”  He  dAvelt  on  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
country,  the  numerous  militia,  the  almost  universal  spirit 
of  revolt  and  the  strength  of  Greene’s  army,  whose  con- 
tinentals alone  were  as  numerous  as  his  own  force.  Still 
he  hoped  to  draw  Greene  back  from  the  game  of  war  in 
South  Carolina  by  threatening  the  interior  of  North  Caro- 
lina. He  resolved  to  march  by  Duplin  Court  House,  point- 
ing toward  Hillsboro,  expecting  that  this  might  lead  to 
Greene’s  return  ; and  yet  with  his  depleted  ranks  he  feared 
to  meet  Greene  again  in  battle.  Ldtimately  he  had  in  view 
to  form  a junction  with  General  Phillips.  But  he  realized 
that  the  attemipt  would  be  exceedingly  hazardous  and  might 
prove  wholly  impracticable,  and  he  warned  that  commander 
not  to  take  any  steps  “that  might  expose  your  army  to  the 
danger  of  being  ruined.’’ 

On  April  23d  he  wrote  to  Clinton  ; “Neither  my  cavalry 

^According  to  the  tradition  as  the  author  heard  it  in  1.^47,  Blood- 
worth.  a gun.smirh,  used  a long  conical  ball  for  his  ride  on  that 
occasion.  Tlic  ininie  ball  came  into  note  some  years  later. 
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or  infantry  are  in  readiness  to  move ; the  former  are  in  want 
of  everytliing,  the  latter  of  every  necessary  but  shoes ; . . . I 
must,  however,  begin  my  march  to-morrow.  , . . INIy  present 
undertaking  sits  heavy  on  my  mind : I have  experienced  the 
distresses  and  dangers  of  marching  some  hundreds  of  miles 
in  a country  chiefly  hostile,  without  one  active  or  useful 
friend,  without  intelligence  and  without  communication  with 
any  part  of  the  country.  The  situation  in  which  I leave 
South  Carolina  adds  miuch  to  my  anxiety,  yet  I am  under 
the  necessity  of  adopting  this  hazardous  enterprise  hastily 
and  with  tlie  appearance  of  precipitation,  as  I hnd  there  is 
no  prospect  of  speedy  reinforcement  from  Europe  and  that 
the  return  of  General  Greene  to  North  Carolina  . . . would 
put  a junction  with  General  Phillips  out  of  my  power.”  To 
Phillips  he  said:  "Aly  situation  here  is  very  distressing. 
Greene  took  advantage  of  my  l)eing  obliged  to  come  to  this 
place,  and  has  marched  to  South  Carolina.” 

Indeed.  Cornwallis’s  discomhture  at  Guilford  Court  House 
altered  the  situation  so  greatly  that  Clinton  wrote  to  Phil- 
lips tiiat,  it  has  considerably  changed  the  complexion  of 
our  attairs  to  the  southward,  and  all  operations  to  the  north- 
ward must  probably  give  place  to  those  in  favor  of  his 
Lordship,  which  at  present  appear  to  require  our  more  im- 
mediate attention.”  Phillips  had  with  him  in  \’irginia  thirty- 
five  hiundred  men.  and  Clinton  embarked  seventeen  hundred 
more  to  strengthen  that  corps  for  the  benefit  of  Cornwallis. 

After  a fortnight's  rest  at  Wilmington,  the  remnants  of  his 
shattered  regiments  again  fell  into  ranks  and  began  their 
march  to  the  northward.  Gloomy  indeed  must  the  outlook 
have  been  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  armies 
at  the  south  when,  battled,  disappointed,  defeated,  and  dis- 
tressed, in  the  closing  days  of  April  lie  bad.e  farewell  to 
Major  Craig  and  Josiah  IMartin,  the  whilom  governor  of 
North  Carolina,  and  with  a heavy  heart  once  more  essayed 
the  chances  of  doultful  war. 

His  progress  was  unopposed.  When  information  of  this 
movement  was  d.cspatched  to  Governor  Nash  at  New  Bern 
he  directed  Lillington  to  fall  back  to  Kinston,  where  IMajor- 
Gcneral  Caswell,  the  comrnander-in-cliicf,  had  Ins  head- 
quarters, and  the  governor  sent  Baron  Glaubeck  to  the  front 
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to  watch  the  enemy.  He  ordered  the  militia  of  Halifax  and 
of  the  neighboring  counties  to  assemble  at  Tarboro,  and  he 
himself  hastened  to  that  point. 

On  reaching  Kinston,  presumably  under  the  orders  of 
Major-General  Caswell,  Lillington  disbanded  his  militia,  ex- 
cept one  company  retained  to  guard  the  artillery  and  stores, 
and  the  men  returned  to  their  respective  homes  to  protect 
their  families  from  marauders. 

The  inhabitants  distressed 

The  march  of  the  British  column  was  slow  and  delib- 
erate. The  Wliigs,  unable  to  resist,  scurried  into  the  swamps 
or  fled  to  a distance.  The  disaifected  rose  in  numbers  and 
gave  every  manifestation  of  loyalty.  They  now  wreaked 
vengeance  on  their  neighbors  for  all  they  had  suffered  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  The  track  of  the  army  was 
a scene  of  desolation,  and  the  ’Whig  settlements  were 
scourged  as  by  the  plagues  of  Pharaoh. 

In  Duplin  the  whole  country  was  struck  with  terror, 
almost  every  man  leaving  his  habitation  and  his  family  to  the 
mercy  of  the  merciless  enemy.  Horses,  cattle  and  every  kind 
of  stock  were  driven  off  from  every  plantation,  corn  and 
forage  taken,  houses  plundered,  chests  and  trunks  broken, 
and  the  clothing  of  vromen  and  children,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  men,  was  carried  away.  These  outrages  were  com- 
mitted for  the  most  part  by  the  camp  followers,  who,  under 
the  protection  of  the  army,  plundered  the  distressed  inhab- 
itants. There  were  also  many  women  who  followed  the 
army  in  the  character  of  wives  of  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
a certain  number  of  women  being  allowed  for  each  company. 
These  were  generally  mounted  on  fine  horses  and  were 
dressed  in  the  best  clothes  that  could  be  taken  from  the 
inhabitants  as  the  army  marched  through  the  country. 

On  May  6th  Cornwallis  reached  Peacock’s  Bridge,  on 
the  Cotechney.  and  there  was  the  first  clash  of  arms.  Colonel 
Gorham  with  four  hundred  militia  made  a stand  at  the 
bridge,  but  Tarlcton  by  a bold  dash  drove  him  off.  and  there 
was  no  further  opposition.  All  the  stores  and  the  men 
drafted  for  the  continentals  and  the  militia  were  moved  to 
the  westward,  and  Governor  Nash  and  General  Sumner,  in 
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Warren,  listened  for  news  of  the  British  progress.  Cdaii- 
beck,  trained  from  early  youth  a soldier,  was  seeking  to 
procure  arms  for  the  men  assigned  to  his  command,  and  in 
the  absence  of  swords,  improvised  weapr;ns  made  of  hickorv 
clubs.  Wdth  thiese  lie  hung  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Briti:<h 
lines  and  ke[)t  in  check  the  barbarous  camp  followers.  In 
Nash  a squadi  of  Tories,  who  had  risen  on  their  neighbors, 
were  roughly  liandled  and  hotly  pursued. 

“Not  a man  of  any  rank  or  distinction,  or  scarcely  any 
man  of  property,”  wrote  Colonel  Seawell,  “has  lain  in  his 
house  since  the  British  passed  through  Nash  County.  We 
are  distressed  with  all  the  rogues  and  vagabonds  that  Corn- 
wallis can  raise  to  pest  us  with.  ...  A certain  Robert  Beard 
with  fifteen  others  on  Friday  last  seized  the  person  of  John 
Ferrell,  Isham  Alford  and  Robert  IMelton,  together  with 
seven  horses  and  I think  three  guns,  . . . and  carried  them 
all  off.  Our  men  after  collecting,  pursued  them  ; but  night 
coming  on,  and  drawing  near  the  enemy's  lines,  they  re- 
turned without  any  luck." 

On  IMay  loth  Cornwallis  entered  Halifax,  and  after  a 
short  rest  marched  on  to  Petersburg,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
20th,  finding  to  his  sorrow  that  a week  earlier  General  Phil- 
lips had  died  from  disease.  His  departure,  however,  was 
not  followed  by  a calm.  From  Heron's  Bridge  to  Halifax 
the  Tories  had  their  day  of  rejoicing,  and  the  Whigs  fled 
to  hiding  places,  their  farms  ravaged  and  the  sanctity  of 
their  homes  often  violated.  For  days  and  \eeeks  the  Tory 
bands  held  high  carnival,  and  no  Whig  dared  sleep  in  his 
house  for  fear  of  capture.  i\Iany  were  seized  and  carried 
to  Wilmington,  where  some  were  thrown  into  irons  and  sub- 
jected to  cruel  indignities. 

Terrible  were  the  reports  that  were  spread  of  the  horrible 
misdeeds  of  the  soldiers  and  camp  followers.  Plantations 
were  despoiled,  women  outraged,  even  members  of  some  of 
the  best-known  families  of  the  State.  The  most  painful 
apprehensions  were  excited  because  of  their  shameful  con- 
duct. The  culmination  of  these  outrages  occurred  in  the 
vicinity  of  Plalifa.x,  Vv'here.  sa}’s  Steelman,  “some  enormi- 
ties were  committed  that  were  a disgrace  to  the  name  of 
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man”;  and  Tarleton  states  that  there  “a  sergeant  and  a 
dragoon  were  executed’’  for  their  crimes  against  society. 

At  Edenton 

The  Albemarle  region  was  swept  over  by  a storm  of  fears. 
The  near  approach  of  the  British  from  the  Chesapeake, 
the  passage  through  neighboring  counties  of  Cornwallis, 
rumors  that  a body  of  two  thousand  negroes  had  been  sent 
to  forage  and  collect  supplies  for  the  British  army,  the  in- 
vasion of  the  sound  by  boats  belonging  to  privateersmen 
too  strong  to  be  resisted,  caused  widespread  alarm,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Edenton  dispersed.  Edenton  itself  was 
raided,  vessels  taken,  some  burned  and  others  carried  off. 
But  quickly  the  people  recovered  their  resolution,  and  parties 
were  formed  to  rid  the  sound  of  the  raiders.  The  enemy 
was  driven  out,  one  of  the  British  galleys  taken  and  some  of 
the  vessels  recaptureii.  “The  inhabitants  in  general  and  the 
sailors  turned  out  unanimously.  1 never  saw,  nor  couM  even 
hope  to  see,”  wrote  Charles  Johnson  in  the  mddst  of  that 
turmoil  and  confusion,  “so  much  public  spirit,  personal  cour- 
age and  intrepid  resolution.  I am  convinced  that  was  the 
measure  adopted  of  iitting  out  one  or  two  armed  vessels 
we  might  laugh  at  all  attempts  of  the  enemy’s  plundering 
banditti.” 

The  Whigs  rally 

In  other  sections  also  the  same  spirit  was  displayed,  and 
the  Whigs  rallied  and  beat  down  the  Tories  and  re-estab- 
lished the  authority  of  the  Stare. 

James  Armstrong,  writing  from  IMartinboro  at  the  end 
of  May.  said : ‘AVe  have  been  alarmed  for  ten  days  past  by 
the  Tories  embodying  about  us,  but  they  seem  to  drop  off. 
Thirty  horse  from  this  county  and  a few  from  Craven  . . . 
went  up  to  Edgecombe,  took  Benjamin  Adchous,  one  of  their 
ringleaders,  and  twenty-one  head  of  cattle,  which  they  had 
collected  for  the  British  army : since,  they  wrote  to  me  for 
peace,  and  was  granted  it  provided,  they  gave  up  tlieir  arms.” 

In  Duplin,  wrote  Mr.  Dickson,  “the  Tories  rose  and  took 
several  of  our  leading  men  and  carried  them  to  Wdlmington. 
There  were  numbers  of  our  good  citizens,  thus  betrayed. 
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who  perished  on  board  prison  ships.  This  so  alarmed  the  in- 
habitants that  none  of  ns  dared  to  sleep  in  onr  houses  for  fear 
of  being  surprised.  il\Iatters  being  thus  in  confusion,  there 
was  no  subordination  among  men,  but  ail  the  proprietors 
raised  and  commanded  their  own  little  parties  and  defended 
themselves  as  they  could.  At  length,  however,  Colonel 
Kenan  embodied  some  four  hundred  of  the  militia,  and  quiet 
w’as  restored."  2\Iany  inhabitants  because  of  these  disturb- 
ances removed  their  famnlies  to  the  west,  and  even  to  Vir- 
ginia, abandoning  their  plantations  entirely.  In  New  Han- 
over it  was  still  worse.  That  county  was  measurabl}'  de- 
populated and  a scene  of  universal  desolation.  It  was  at 
this  tim.e  that  General  Ashe  w'as  wounded  and  captured  and 
imprisoned  at  W'ilmington,  wliere  he  contracted  tl'e  small- 
pox. This  plague  generally  accompanied  the  British  camp 
and  became  a fearful  scourge.  When  convalescent,  broken 
in  health,  Ashe  w'as  paroled  in  October  only  to  die  a few 
days  later  at  Colonel  Sampson’s  in  Duplin  County.  The 
first  to  take  up  arms  in  Nortli  Carolina,  he  passed  away 
ignorant  of  Cornwallis's  surrender,  and  without  a view  of 
the  promised  land  of  independence. 

Greene  in  South  Carolina 

After  breaking  camp  on  Deep  River,  Greene  hurried  across 
the  barrens  and  soon  reached  the  bountiful  region  of  the 
Peedee.  He  lost  no  time  in  striking  his  blows.  On 
April  20th  he  approached  Camden,  taking  post  at  Hobkirk’s 
Hill,  wdiere  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  Lord  Rawdon 
attacked  him,  both  suffering  severely.  The  loss  of  each  w’as 
somewhat  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty,  about  one-fourth 
of  their  respective  commands.  In  this  battle,  except  those 
attached  to  Colonel  Washington's  cavalry,  there  were  only 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  North  Carolinians,  being  a 
militia  battalion  commanded  by  Colonel  James  Read : and 
these,  having  been  placed  in  tlie  reserve,  although  they  gal- 
lantly and  bravely  marched  forward  to  relieve  the  retreating 
continentals,  were  not  in  the  thickest  of  the  engagement. 
Their  conduct,  however,  won  them  encomiums. 

On  May  ioth,  by  Greene’s  strategy,  Rawdon  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  Camden,  so  that  only  Ninety-six  and 
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Augusta  were  retained  as  British  posts  in  the  interior. 

Oiiickl}^  Greene  determined  to  drive  the  enemy  entirely 
from  the  country  and  to  hedge  them  in  at  Charleston.  With 
this  view,  he  detached  Colonel  Lee’s  and  i^vlaior  Eaton’s  con- 
tinentals, wlio  had  just  joined  him,  to  attack  Augusta,  then  Augusta 
held  by  Colonel  Browne  and  Colonel  Grierson,  in  whose 
honor  one  of  the  forts  \vas  named.  Fort  Grierson  was 
the  one  hrst  attacked.  In  the  assault  the  American  loss  Lee’s 
was  trivial,  a few  wounded  and  fewer  killed.  But  unhappily 
among  the  latter  was  IMajor  Eaton,  who  had  endeared  himi- 
self  to  both  officers  and  soldiers,  and  who  fell  gallantly  at 
the  head  of  his  battalion  in  the  moment  of  victory.*  The 
siege  of  Augusta  was  then  continued  until  June  5th,  when 
Colonel  Browne  capitulated.  During  its  continuance  the 
North  Carolina  continentals  behaved,  with  the  utmost  gal- 
lantry. Greene’s  prisoners  now  numbered  eight  hundred, 
and  he  sent  tliem  to  Salisbury,  guarded  by  a detachment 
under  the  command  of  il'.Iajor  Armstrong  and  other  con- 
tinental officers. 

In  Mav  Greene  had  himself  undertaken  the  siege  of  J«"'i}ety-six 
Ninety-six,  a strong  fort  admirably  defended.  Lord  Raw- 
don,  having  received  considerable  re-enforcements  at  Charles- 
ton, now  pressed  forward  to  relieve  that  garrison,  and  on  the 
near  approach  of  this  superior  force  Greene  resolved  if 
possible  to  carry  the  fort  by  assault. 

On  June  i8th  he  led  his  army  to  the  attack.  A desperate  Juneis 
conflict  ensued,  but  without  avail,  and  the  next  morning 
Greene  withdrew  beyond  the  Saluda,  proposing  if  pressed 
to  seek  safety  in  North  Carolina,  Rawdon,  however,  deter- 
mined to  abandon  Ninety-six  and  retire  to  Charleston,  and 
Greene  returned,  taking  post  on  the  high  hills  of  the  Santee 
awaiting  re-enforcements  from  North  Carolina,  for  North 
Carolina  was  now  his  only  dependence. 


Cartel  of  exchange  agreed  on 

On  the  Beedee  on  May  3,  1781,  Colonel  Carrington,  on 
the  part  of  General  Greene,  and  Captain  Cornwallis,  on  the 

*Major  Ecitim  commanded  the  new  continentals,  composed  largely 
of  men  from  Butler's  and  Eaton’s  brigades  who  had  behaved  badly  at 
Guilford  Court  House. 
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part  of  the  Earl,  liaj  a meeting  and  agreed  on  an  exchange 
of  all  prisoners.  Pursuant  to  their  action,  the  commissaries 
of  prisoners  at  once  gave  notice  that  all  militia  taken  on 
either  side  were  absolutely  exchanged,  and  were  liberated 
from  their  paroles.  This  set  free  such  of  Tie  North  Caro- 
lina militia  as  had  been  captured  at  Charleston,  at  Canuien 
and  elsewhere,  and  tended  somewhat  to  strengthen  the  militia  . 
force  of  the  State.  The  continentals,  officers  and  men,  had 
to  suffer  longer  dela}',  but  it  was  agreed  that  the  deliverv 
would  begin  toward  tlie  end  of  June,  and  these  prisoners 
were  to  be  conveyed  to  the  James  River  and  then  be  at 
liberty  to  return  to  military  service. 

Painful  indeed  had  been  the  period  of  their  captivity  and 
distressing  the  mortality  among  the  men,  which  perhaps  was 
quite  equal  to  that  horrid  record  of  the  hulks  off  Long 
Island,  which  shocked  humanity.  IMany  of  the  exchanged 
officers  late  in  the  summer  were  able  to  take  their  places 
in  the  continental  battalions  and  served  with  Greene  until  the 
end  of  the  war. 

Atrocities  lead  to  threats  of  retaliation 

The  excesses  and  atrocities  of  the  Tories  were  intolerable, 
and  the  animosity  which  was  felt  against  them  assumed  tlie 
character  of  ferocity.  i\Iany  of  them,  when  taken,  were 
summarily  executed  as  murderers  and  robbers.  “I  heard,’* 
wrote  i\[rs.  Blair  toward  the  end  of  May,  “‘that  some  of  the 
people  about  New  Bern  who  had  intended  joining  Lord  Corn- 
wallis had  been  taken  and  nine  executed.  The  man  who 
brought  the  account  said  he  saw  one  of  them  hanged.  Cap- 
tain Pasteur,  one  of  the  party  who  made  the  capture,  while 
riding  with  a prisoner  behind  him,  was  fired  at  in  passing 
through  a swamp  and  so  badly  wounded  that  he  survive  1 
but  three  days.”  On  June  20th  Major  Craig  addressed 
Governor  Nash  on  ‘“the  inhuman  treatment”  of  the  king’s 
friends,  the  deliberate  and  wanton  murders  committed  on 
them,  which  called  for  vengeance.  ‘“Had  I listened  only  to 
the  first  emotions  excited  by  the  account  of  Mr.  Caswell’s  con- 
duct in  murdering  five  men  at  Kinston.  . . . IMr.  Samuel  Ashe 
and  his  comrades,  who  were  put  in  irons  for  tlie  purpose, 
would  have  become  the  immediate  victims  to  his  unwarrant- 
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able  cruelty.”  ^lajor  Crai.c^  threatened  that  if  the  acts  he 
described  were  continued  he  would  give  the  people  who 
had  taken  arms  in  the  king’s  favor  ample  revenge,  and 
“I  shall  not  hesitate  to  deliver  over  to  them  those  prisoners 
who  from  character  or  situation  are  most  likely  to  gratify 
them  in  those  sentiments.’’  This  communication  was  re- 
ceived by  Governor  Burke,  who  had  just  been  elected  suc- 
cessor to  Governor  Xash.  It  appears  that  klajor  Ashe,  bus 
younger  brother  and  others  taken  by  scouting  bands  of 
Tories,  had  been  thrown  into  irons,  confined  on  shipboard 
and  threatened  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Tories  for  their 
vengeance.  Burke  answered  with  resolution  ; “Should  you  . . . 
continue  your  treatment  of  those  citizens  or  listen  to  any 
emotions  which  may  dictate  any  measure  against  them  on 
the  ground  of  retaliation,  ...  I sliall  find  myself  under  the 
unhappy  necessity  of  taking  similar  measures  against  British 
prisoners,  though  all  such  measures  are  utterly  repugnant 
to  my  disposition.”  “There  are  at  present,”  he  added, 
“some  prisoners  in  my  power.” 

Burke’s  threatened  retaliation  resulted  in  checking  Craig 
in  his  measures  of  revenge,  klany  of  these  prisoners,  not 
taken  on  the  field  of  battle,  were,  however,  conveyed  to 
Charleston  and  paroled  to  James  Island,  where  were  congre- 
gated a large  number  of  Tory  refugees,  men  driven  from 
their  homes,  animated  by  a relentless  hostility  toward  the 
Whigs,  some  of  desperate  and  despicable  characters,  who 
were  a menace  to  the  lives  of  these  unfortunate  captives. 

But  Craig,  foiled  in  his  purpose  as  to  IMajor  Ashe,  con- 
ceived the  design  of  wreaking  veiigeance  on  the  person  of 
Burke  himself  should  the  occasion  arise.  He  devised  the 
capture  of  the  governor,  and  planned  to  hold  him  for  pur- 
poses of  retaliation  in  case  any  of  his  Tory  lieutenants 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Whigs  and  be  severely 
dealt  with. 

Gregory  defends  the  Albemarle  region 

While  attention  was  centred  on  the  larger  movements  at 
the  south  and  west,  the  x\lbemarle  region  was  constantly 
threatened. 

In  the  fall  of  1780  there  was  sharp  skirmishing,  with  some 
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loss  of  life,  between  Leslie’s  foraging  parties  and  the  militia 
under  General  Gregory,  who  had  taken  post  near  the  Great 
Bridge.  And  early  in  1781,  when  Arnold’s  corps  arrived, 
Gregoiw  again  was  quicklv  in  service.  It  was  ab-jut  the  end 
of  February  that  a circumstance  occurred  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  a British  officer  sought  to  place  the  American 
general  in  the  light  of  a traitor,  but  the  altair  afterward  was 
shown  to  be  a joke  and  without  foundation.  Still,  to  have 
been  suspected  of  being  a traitor  grated  terribly  on  the  feel- 
ings of  that  sterling  patriot.  Despite  his  miortification,  he 
continued  to  hold  his  camp  at  the  Northwest  Landing,  and 
although  once  compelled  to  withdraw,  he  soon  occupied  it 
again.  One  of  the  few  who  won  honor  at  Camden,  his  good 
fame  was  never  tarnished  by  an  unworthy  action. 

“During  the  winter  and  spring,”  wrote  Dr.  Hugh  Will- 
iamson, “I  had  not  so  much  as  an  assistant  ...  in  General 
Gregory’s  camip.”  “Nothing  but  frenzy  could  have  tempted 
the  general  to  . . . remain  a minute  in  his  camp,  after  the 
enemy  had  arrived  at  IMcPherson’s” ; but  he  added:  “Gen- 
eral Gregory  has  again  taken  possession  of  his  camp  with  all 
his  cannon  and  stores.”  All  the  spring  and  summer  the 
general  remained  on  guard,  but  toward  the  end  of  August, 
the  British  having  abandoned  Portsmouth  and  proceeded  to 
Yorktown,  General  Gregory  deemed  it  unnecessary  for  the 
militia  to  continue  in  service  longer  than  to  reduce  some  of 
the  disaffected  to  terms,  and  then  he  dismissed  his  men, 
who  had  so  effectively  protected  the  Albemarle  region. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 
Burke’s  AD^^xISTRATIOx,  1781-82 

Conditions  in  North  Carolina. — Major  Craig  at  Wilmington. — The 
Assembly  meets. — Burke  governor. — Action  of  Assembly. — Governor 
Burke's  zeal. — Fanning  embodies  the  Tories. — Pittsboro  taken. — Con- 
ditions in  Bladen. — Wade's  victory. — Cornwallis's  plans — South  Quay 
captured. — New  continental  battalions. — Craig  invades  the  eastern 
counties. — Lillingion  forbidden  to  light. — New  Bern  taken. — Tory 
atrocities. — Battle  of  Elizabethtown. — Governor  Burke’s  plans. — Fan- 
ning defeats  Wade. — The  governor  captured. — The  battle  of  Cane 
Creek. — Butler  surprised  at  Brown  Alarsh. — The  battle  of  Eutaw 
Springs. — The  gallantry  of  the  North  Carolinians. 

Conditions  in  North  Carolina 

General  Sumner  had  been  directed  by  General  Greene  to 
remain  in  North  Carolina  and  organize  the  men  drafted  into 
the  continental  service,  and  he  was  during  the  spring  active  Apri 
in  the  performance  of  this  duty.  Every  thirtieth  man  had 
been  called  out  for  this  service,  but  they  were  to  be  selected 
in  their  respective  neighborhoods  and  clothing  provided  for  ^ 
them,  and  progress  was  slow.  In  April  these  drafts  were  465 
assembled  at  HarrisbnrgA  doubtless  with  the  view  of  co- 
operating with  Steuben  in  Virginia ; but  later  General 
Greene  ordered  such  as  were  then  ready  to  join  him  in  South 
Carolina,  and  iMay  26th  Nfajor  Armstrong  sent  forward  one 
hundred  and  eighty  from  Salisbury.  There  was  much  delay 
incident  to  the  fearful  times.  About  the  middle  of  June 
Captain  Doherty,  writing  from  Duplin  Court  House,  said 
that  the  “tumults  in  this  part  of  the  country  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  delay  in  collecting  the  men,  but  at  present  some 
little  respite  from  the  cursed  Tories,  but  cannot  say  they  are 
entirely  subdued,  NIore  than  half  the  draft  made  in  Duplin 
have  been  among  the  Tories,  or  of  men  so  disaffected  that 
they  will  not  appear.  The  men  have  been  so  harassed  by 
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being  kept  in  arms  that  hitherto  they  could  not  attend  to 
providing  the  clothing,  and  without  clothing  they  cannot 
march.” 

Colonel  Joseph  Hawkins,  a zealous  officer,  with  his  regi- 
ment of  light  horse  was  at  the  same  time  on  the  head  of 
Black  River  among  the  Tories ; the  people  there,  except 
one  family,  he  repoi-ted  “as  being  all  disaffected.”  ‘‘The 
Tories.”  he  said,  “continued  to  carry  great  quantities  of 
beef  from  that  part  to  the  enemy  at  Wilmington.”  He 
himself  sent  a detachment  in  and  brought  oft  tifty-two 
beeves  and  six  prisoners. 

Major  Craig  at  Wilmington 

Major  Craig  was  a very  efficient  officer.  He  sought  b}' 
strenuous  endeavors  to  restore  royal  authority.  Proclaiming 
that  the  inhabitants,  being  British  subjects,  were  Loyalist 
militiamen,  early  in  July  he  directed  that  tliey  should  be 
enrolled  as  such,  and  he  issued  commissions  to  zealous 
Tories  as  officers  of  their  counties.  He  fixed  August  ist 
as  the  last  day  of  grace  for  those  who  would  not  obey,  and 
all  not  then  returning  to  their  allegiance  were  to  be  harried 
as  rebels.  While  the  Whigs  had  measurably  neither  arms 
nor  ammunition,  he  bountifully  supplied  the  Tory  bands 
with  both,  and  inspired  them  to  zealous  activity  by  giving 
them  special  marks  of  favor. 

The  Scotch  especially  responded  to  his  calls  and  up  the 
Northwest  strong  detachments  of  Loyalists  held  the  coun- 
try. To  the  northward  he  threw  out  the  British  dragoons, 
and  he  established  a post  at  Rutherford’s  iMills,  some  seven 
miles  east  of  Burgaw.  and  there  he  constructed  a bastion 
fort,  whose  outline  still  remains  in  perfect  preservation,  a 
memorial  of  those  historic  times.  Lillington,  who  had  after 
the  passage  of  Cornwallis  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  Heron 
Bridge,  now  stationed  himself  at  Richlands,  in  Onslow 
County;  and  on  June  28th,  when  a British  column  advanced 
in  that  direction,  called  on  the  Duplin  horse  and  foot 
to  as.semble  at  the  rendezvous  with  despatch.  However, 
before  opposition  could  be  made.  Craig’s  troopers  penetrated 
into  Onslow,  and  secured  in  that  fertile  section  needed  sup- 
plies ; but  when  the  people  collected,  finding  that  warm  work 
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was  to  be  expected,  they  hastily  returned  to  their  strong- 
hold. 

'Idle  movements  of  Cornwallis,  the  perils  threatened  by 
Craig,  the  defection  of  the  Loyalists,  and  the  drafting  of 
liwn  in  every  part  of  tlie  State  caused  a deep  gloom  to  en- 
>liroud  the  people,  and  public  affairs  were  thrown  into 
preat  confusion. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  turmoil  and  distress  the  General 
Assembly  met  on  Tune  23d  at  Wake  Court  House.  The  ses- 
sion was  held  in  the  old  Lane  residence,  still  standing  in 
the  suburbs  of  Raleigh.  So  threatening  were  the  bands  of 
Tories  that  a regiment  of  militia  was  stationed  in  the 
vicinity  to  protect  the  body  during  its  sitting.  Alexander 
Martin  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  senate,  and  Benbury 
again  presided  over  the  house.  Governor  Nash  declined  a 
re-election  because  of  ill  health,  but  perhaps  there  were  other 
reasons  as  well.  The  creation  of  the  Board  of  War  and 
later  of  the  Council  Extraordinary  had  divided  power  and 
responsibility  and  had  resulted  unfortunately,  so  that  the 
government  had  lost  much  of  its  efficiency.  The  council  had 
ordered  that  one-hfth  of  the  provisions  upon  every  farm 
should  be  taken  for  the  public  use,  and  heavy  taxes  in  kind 
had  been  imposed.  Impressments  having  been  resorted  to, 
Major  klurfree  toward  the  .end  of  klay  impressed,  at  Pitch 
Landing,  two  thousand  gallons  of  rum.  nine  hundred  weight 
of  sugar,  a thousand  of  coffee,  six  or  seven  hundred  yards 
of  canvas,  a small  quantity  of  ammunition  and  other  com- 
modities, which  the  merchants  liad  im.ported.  Much  dis- 
satisfaction resulted  from  these  measures,  tending  to  ren- 
der the  administration  unpopular,  while  the  currency,  both 
continental  and  state,  had  beconve  almost  worthless,  and  the 
feebleness  of  the  military  arm  in  checking  the  Tories  and 
the  scarcity  of  ammunition,  guns  and  clothing  for  the 
soldiers  were  causes  of  adverse  comment  and  grave  appre- 
hensions. To  succeed  Governor  Nash,  the  Assembly  chose 
Dr.  Burke,  who  qualified  on  June  26th. 

On  accejiting  the  office  of  governor,  Burke  communicated 
to  the  Assembly  with  emphasis  that  he  did  not  wish  a con- 
tinuance of  the  Gouncil  Extraordinary,  but  that  he  himself 
would  discharge  the  functions  of  commander-in-chief.  The 
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council  therefore  ceased,  but  General  Richard  Caswell  re- 
mained nominally  as  major-general  in  com.mand  of  the 
state  forces.  The  Assembly  acted  with  promptness  and 
vigor.  The  hlarquis  of  Bretigny,  having  oifered  his  ser- 
vices to  the  State,  was  appointed  a special  agent  to  procure 
a fast  sailing  vessel,  and  go  to  the  French  islands  in  the 
West  Indies  and  obtaiii  five  thousand  stands  of  arm.s,  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  powder  and  other  militarv'  supplies, 
twenty  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  being  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal for  the  purpose.  A regiment  of  state  troops  was  di- 
rected to  be  raised,  and  Benjamin  \\*illiams  was  chosen  the 
comm.ander,  Joel  Lewis  hrst  major,  and  Baron  de  Glaubeck, 
who  had  been  so  active  and  efficient,  was  appointed  major 
of  horse.  In  view  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Chatham, 
Cumd3erland,  and  Randolph,  it  was  resolved  that  a company 
of  light  horse  shouM  be  raised  for  two  msonths  in  each  of 
those  counties.  An  exception  was  made  in  the  operation  of 
the  confiscation  act  of  all  persons,  theretofore  disaffected, 
who  should  serve  with  General  Summer  in  the  continental 
battalions  for  the  term  of  ten  months. 

The  militia  that  had  acted  badly  at  Guilford  Court  House 
having  been  drafted  into  the  continentals,  the  Assembly  now 
requested  the  governor  to  recommend  to  General  Greene  to 
discharge  them  “whenever  the  situation  of  affairs  would 
admit  of  such  an  act  of  benevolence."  Samuel  Johnston, 
Charles  Johnson,  William  Sharpe,  and  Ephraim  Brevard 
were  on  July  12th  elected  delegates  to  tlie  Continental  Con- 
gress. The  value  of  the  currency  had  now  fallen  so  low 
that  the  Assembly  rated  a day’s  work  at  $250.  allowed  Joel 
Lane  £15.000  for  the  use  of  his  house  and  pasturage  for  one 
month,  and  paid  $12,000  for  a single  horse.  On  July  14th. 
the  body  adjourned  to  meet  again  in  Xovember  at  Salem, 
more  removed  from  the  seat  of  war. 

Governor  Burke’s  zeal 

Undismaved  by  the  adverse  circumstances  of  that  unhappy 
period,  when  Burke  assumed  the  reins  he  was  all  activity. 
Three  days  after  his  election  he  directefl  General  Butler  to 
post  five  hundred  men  between  the  Cape  Fear  and  the 
Neuse,  covering  the  lowest  fords  on  each,  and  to  patrol  with 
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cavalry  toward  the  enemy's  lines,  requiring  daily  reports  of 
the  situation.  He  lost  no  time  in  urging  the  Assembly  to 
action.  ‘‘I  perceive,”  said  he,  “the  country  everywhere  un- 
prepared for  defence ; without  arms,  without  discipline,  with- 
out arrangements,  even  the  habits  of  civil  order  and  obedi- 
ence to  laws  changed  into  a licentious  contempt  of  authoritv 
and  a disorderly  indulgence  of  violent  propensities.  Indus- 
try is  intermitted,  agriculture  much  decayed,  and  com- 
merce struggling  feebly  with  almost  insuperable  difticulties. 
The  public  money  is  unaccounted  for,  the  taxes  uncollected 
or  unproductive,”  the  individual  creditors  of  the  public  un- 
paid for  years,  “and  the  treasury  totally  unable  to  make 
payment.”  Dark  indeed  was  his  portrayal  of  the  situation. 
And  to  that  were  to  be  added  the  perils  and  dangers  of  that 
gloom}'  period  when  the  British  were  threatening  the  State 
from  the  north,  the  sounds  and  coast  infested  with  pri- 
vateersmen bent  on  spoils,  and  from  Guilford  to  Brunswick 
civil  war  raged,  its  horrors  heightened  by  passion,  butcheries 
on  either  side  being  of  daily  occurrence. 

Even  before  the  adjournment  of  the  Assembly  Governor 
Burke  began  to  move  from  point  to  point  in  the  State,  in- 
spiring confidence  by  his  presence  and  assuming  direction. 
He  had  full  power  to  act,  and  his  known  energy  and  reso- 
lute will  brought  new  hope  to  the  Whigs  in  the  terrorized 
sections.  While  urging  the  Assembly  on  he  busied  himself 
supervising  operations ; and  he  began  to  plan  a movement 
not  merely  to  suppress  the  Tories,  but  to  drive  Craig  out  of 
his  stronghold  on  the  Cape  Fear.  Indeed,  he  was  aroused 
to  the  utmost  exertions  by  the  earnest  appeals  that  con- 
stantly came  for  immediate  assistance. 

General  Lillington,  writing  from  the  Trent  on  July  6th, 
complained  most  bitterly  that  no  aid  had  been  furnished  his 
district  by  the  other  counties.  He  represented  that  the 
Whigs  of  that  region,  distressed  as  they  were,  felt  that  they 
were  to  fall  a sacrifice  to  the  enemy ; expelled  from  their 
homes,  their  plantations  ravaged,  their  negroes  carried  off, 
and  those  caught  compelled  to  accept  allegiance  or  to  go 
into  captivity.  His  own  immediate  section  was  desolate  and 
deserted,  and  doubtless  the  iron  had  entered  into  the  soul 
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of  the  old  veteran,  whose  heart  bled  for  the  misfortunes 
of  his  friends  and  kindred. 

From  Biadcn,  Cumberland,  and  the  upper  Cape  Fear, 
also,  camie  cries  for  help  that  appealed  most  strongly  to  the 
governor  for  prom.pt  and  effective  action. 

Fanning’s 
Narrative  in 

S.  R., 
XXII,  i8o 
et  seq. 

Fanning  embodies  the  Tories 

Although  Cornwallis  suffered  continuous  disappointm.ent 
while  at  the  south  from  the  passiveness  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Loyalists,  yet  after  his  departure  from  the  State  they 
became  very  active.  W'hile  many  of  tlieir  {^artisan  leaders 
attained  great  prominence,  chief  among  tliem  was  David 
Fanning,  a native  of  Johnston  County,  but  from,  boyhood  a 
T'esident  of  South  Carolina.  In  the  fall  of  17S0  he  came  to 
Deep  River  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  many  per- 
sons who  had  received  commissions  from  Colonel  Hamilton 
the  preceding  July.  He  watched  and  waited.  Fie  was  con- 
cerned with  Dr.  Pyle  in  the  raising  of  that  band  of  Tories 
that  Lee  cut  to  pieces  in  February,  1781.  but  was  not  him- 
self present  at  the  massacre.  Immediately  afterward  he  be- 
gan to  collect  another  body,  and  he  gave  information  to 
Cornwallis,  and  was  with  him  on  his  march  to  Ramsey's 
Mills,  accompanying  him  to  Cross  Creek.  At  that  time 
Cornwallis’s  plans  were  not  matured,  and  he  expected  that 
he  might  return  to  Hillsboro.  Fanning  established  himself 
with  some  seventy  Loyalists  at  Coxe’s  klilD  and  interfered 
with  Greene’s  comm.unications  in  North  Carolina.  Shortly 
afterward  he  attacked  a detachment  under  Colonel  Dudley, 
of  Virginia,  coming  from  Greene’s  camp  with  baggage, 
drove  off  the  guard,  capturing  the  baggage  and  nine  horses. 
Colonels  Collier  and  Balfour,  of  Randolph,  embodied  one 
hundred  and  sixty  men,  and  on  June  8th  reached  his  vicinity, 
but  he  made  a night  attack  on  them,  and  then  sought  safety 

1781 

in  concealment.  A few  days  later  Fanning  contrived  a gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  Loyalists,  who  selected  him  as  their 
commander.  Accordingly  he  repaired  to  Wilmington  and 
obtained  on  July  5th  from  Major  Craig  a commission  as 

*Coxe's  Mill  is  on  the  western  side  of  Deep  River,  at  the  mouth 
of  Mill  Creek,  in  Randolph  County,  about  five  miles  from  the 
Chatham  line. 

THE  RISE  OF  DAVID  FANNING 


colonel  of  the  Loyalist  militia  of  Randolph  and  Chatham 
counties.  A week  later  he  had  a general  muster  at  Coxe’s 
.Mill  and  organized  a force  of  a hundred  and  fifty  men. 
There  had  been  appointed  by  Colonel  Hamilton  captains  and 
other  officers  for  seven  companies  in  Randolph  County,  for 
six  in  Chatham,  two  in  Orange,  four  in  Cumberland,  and 
tliree  in  Anson.  These  all  were  more  or  less  in  touch  with 
Colonel  Fanning,  affording  means  of  embodying  mien  and 
directing  their  movements  that  rendered  his  operations  very 
effective.  On  the  same  day  that  he  held  his  muster  on  Deep 
River  there  was  a court  miartial  and  Whig  muster  at  Pitts- 
boro,  some  twenty-five  miles  distant.  Fanning  determined 
to  strike  them  a blow.  By  seven  o'clock  the  next  miorning 
he  reached  the  hamlet  and  surrounded  it.  The  members  of 
the  court  had  dispersed  for  the  night  to  country  homes.  xLs 
they  approached  tlie  village  in  the  early  morning  Fanning 
successively  took  them  prisoner^,  among  them  being  all  the 
militia  officers  of  the  county  except  two,  a captain  of  the 
continentals  and  three  members  of  the  General  Assemffily,  his 
captives  num.bering  fifty-three.  He  paroled  most  of  them, 
but  conducted  fourteen  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
M'higs  to  klajor  Craig,  at  Wilmington.  Among  those  taken 
were  Herndon  Ramsey  and  James  Williams.  Excesses  com- 
mitted by  klajor  O'Xeal,  Colonel  Robeson,  of  Bladen; 
Wade,  of  Anson ; Phil  Alston,  and  other  vigorous  patriot 
leaders,  which  the  Tories  complained  of  as  being  “barbarous 
murders,”  led  Fanning  and  his  associates  to  practise  retalia- 
tion, and  these  Chatham  prisoners,  when  they  reached  Raft 
Swamp,  were  threatened  with  execution.  They  apprehended 
they  were  to  fall  victims  to  partisan  rancor.  Accordingly, 
their  “situation  being  very  unhappy,”  from  that  point  they 
addressed  a letter  to  Governor  Burke  detailing  the  com- 
plaints m.ade  by  the  Tories  and  asking  that  Tory  prisoners 
“may  be  well  treated  in  future.”  In  view  of  this  interces- 
sion, their  lives  were  spared,  and  after  a month’s  detention 
at  Wilmington  some  of  them  were  paroled,  while  others 
were  conveyed  to  Charleston. 

On  his  return  to  Deep  River  Fanning  received  informa- 
tion that  Colonel  Alston  with  a party  of  twenty-five  was 
watching  for  him.  He  surprised  Alston  at  his  house,  and 
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in  an  action  lasting  several  hours  killed  four  and  wounded 

July  all  the  rest  except  three,  when  they  surrendered.  His  own 

loss  was  but  two  men  killed  and  four  wounded.  Again 
did  Colonel  Balfour  make  an  effort  to  capture  himi,  but 
without  success. 

While  Fanning  was  operating  in  the  Deep  River  country 
two  active  Tories  in  Bladen,  iMcXeil  and  Ray,  collected  the 
Loyalists  lower  down,  and  proved  much  too  strong  for  the 
local  Whig  leaders. 

xx^i’  On  July  TOth  Colonel  Robeson  wrote  to  Governor  Burke 

la^Biaden'^^  o£  thc  situatiou  iu  Bladen ; Distressed  by  a large  body  of 
Tories  and  robbers,  who  range  through  the  county  from 
Wilmington  up  to  Drowning  Creek  and  the  waters  of  the 
Little  Peedee  as  far  as  Richmond — a hundred  miles  in 
length  and  fifty  across — a country  much  encumbered  with 
very  large  swamps  and  thick  places,  difficult  for  a small 
party  of  troops  to  be  of  much  service:  and  the  friends  to 

their  country  that  live  in  this  part  so  distressed  by  their 

property  being  taken  from  them  daily,  and  they  in  constant 
danger  of  their  lives  by  a set  of  Tories  and  robbers  protected 
by  the  British,  that  if  we  can't  have  assistance,  we  must 
unavoidably  fall  a prey  to  those  villains — must  in  a very 
short  time  be  obliged  to  leave  our  homes : and  at  this  time 
obliged  to  leave  our  habitations  ever}-  night  to  take  our  rest. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  county  consisted  of  fifteen  com- 
panies, and  now  there  can't  be  raised  more  than  seventy  or 
eighty  men  that  dare  move  in  behalf  of  their  country. 
Five  days  later  he  again  wrote  to  the  governor  that  there 

were  but  fifty  men  to  oppose  some  four  hundred  under 

IXlcXeil  and  Ray,  and  McLaurin  Colvilh^  appointed  colonels 
of  Bladen  County ; that  Colvill  had  said  he  would  have  three 
hundred  more  men  from  the  lower  part  of  the  county  and 
one  hundred  from  Brunswick:  that  August  ist  was  the 
time  limited  for  the  people  to  come  in  by  th.e  proclamation 
of  General  Clinton  and  Arburthnot,  which  had  been  indus- 
triously spread  among  the  people,  and  if  they  did  not  go 
in  they  were  to  be  destroyed.  IMcXeil  was  encamped  at 
McFalls  I\Iill,  between  Drowning  Creek  and  Raft  Swamp, 
and  Colvill  was  ordering  a general  muster  at  Elizabethtown. 

*Called  by  Dickson  Maturin  and  generally  so  written. 
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Colonel  Brown  was  the  commanding  officer  of  Bladen 
County,  but  it  was  impossible  to  get  men  to  join  him  wdth- 
out  assistance.  Colvill,  however,  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy 
his  new  honors.  Colonel  Emmett  wrote  to  the  governor  on 
the  19th:  “A  small  party  of  our  people  in  Bladen,  . . . with- 
out orders,  w'ent  to  the  house  of  i\Ir.  Colvill,  wdio  had  ac- 
cepted from  the  Engli-h  a colonel’s  commission,  killed  him, 
and  plundered  the  house  of  what  property  was  to  he  found 
in  it.” 

On  July  30th  Colonel  Brown  and  Colonel  Robeson  joined 
in  a pathetic  letter  to  Governor  Burke,  wdiich  w^as  borne 
by  Colonel  Ow'en  himself,  urging  help.  For  six  months  they 
said  they  had  been  seeking  to  defend  themselves  and  prop-  s.  r., 
erty,  but  the  Tories  were  largely  increasing,  and  robbers 
were  “daily  plundering  and  destroying  our  stock  of  cattle 
and  our  houses  of  everything,  . , . and  now  at  this  time  old 
Hector  3.IcNeii  is  encamped  with-  a large  body  of  men 
within  eight  or  ten  miles  of  our  court-house,  and  is  increas- 
ing in  number  very  fast,  and  Colonel  Duncan  Ray  is  eii- 
camiped  in  another  part  of  our  county  with  a large  body  of 
m.en  and  is  giving  out  notice  to  the  inhabitants  that  all  that 
do  not  come  in  by  August  ist  wall  have  all  their  properties 
destroyed  and  laid  waste;  and  w^e,  being  but  few  in  number 
that  stand  .in  behalf  of  our  country,  are  not  sufficient  or  able 
to  stand  in  our  own  defence  without  immediate  assistance. 

. . . Our  number  is  not  one  hundred  ...  to  oppose  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundrerl.  . . . We  shall  be  all  broke 
up  and  obliged  to  give  way  and  leave  the  place,  wdiich  will 
be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  our  enemy  and  will  still  in- 
crease their  number.” 

Wade’s  victory 

As  Colonel  Ow^en  passed  through  Campbellton,  Colonel 
Emmett,  commanding  in  Cumberland,  sent  by  him  a similar 
letter  advising  the  governor  that  there  w'cre  four  or  five  5^0^  ' 
hundred  Tories  embodied  at  iMcFall’s  Alill,  on  Drowuiing 
Creek,  thirty-five  miles  from  Campbellton,  and  that  unless 
Campbellton  itself  were  occupied  by  the  State,  the  Tories 
would  take  it.  In  the  meantime,  how^ever.  Colonel  Wade, 
of  Anson,  was  not  inactive.  Ascertaining  that  these  Loyal- 
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ists  were  eng-agcd  in  disarming  tlie  settlers  within  twentv 
miles  of  the  Peedee  and  carrying  oft  men  fit  for  duty  and 
driving  otl  all  stock  over  Drowning  Creek  into  what  thev 
called  “protected  land,”  where  klcNeil  and  Ray  had  their 
“flying  army,”  Colonel  W^ade  called  out  half  his  regiment, 
and  was  joined  by  parties  fromi  ^Montgomery  and  Richmond, 
and  proceeded  into  that  territory.  On  Saturday,  August  4th, 
he  came  up  with  them  at  Beattie’s  Bridge,  on  Drowning 
Creek,  and  after  a sharp  engagement,  lasting  until  twelve 
o’clock  at  night,  the  Tories  drew  off.  A dozen  of  them 
were  killed  and  some  fifteen  wounded,  while  Wade  suffered 
no  other  loss  than  four  men  wounded. 

Cornwallis’s  plans 

In  the  middle  of  July  news  came  from  Virginia  that  was 
at  once  disquieting  and  hopeful.  Lafayette  wrote  that  a part 
of  the  British  troops  were  designed  to  embark  for  Xew 
York;  the  rest  “will  garrison  Portsmouth;  but  from  their 
nnm.ber  of  cavalry  I imagine  tliey  will  push  to  the  south- 
land.” Other  developments  led  to  the  belief  that  Tarleton 
with  a large  force  of  cavalry  would  pass  through  the  in- 
terior of  the  State  to  the  aid  of  Rawdon.  And  preparations 
were  made  to  harass  if  not  destroy  him  should  the  movement 
be  undertaken. 

Governor  Burke  at  once  directed  the  commanding  officers 
of  Granville,  Orange  and  Caswell  to  collect  all  their  rifle- 
men and  march  to  Boyd's  Ferry,  on  the  Dan,  and  Kemfi’s 
Ferry,  on  Roanoke,  to  drive  back  Tarleton's  cavalry.  But 
Cornwallis  changed  his  plan,  were  it  ever  contemplated  to 
send  that  corps  to  the  southward. 

A party  of  the  enemy  pushed  from  Suffolk  to  South  Quay 
on  July  i6th  an-rl  destroyed  all  the  stores  and  warehouse- 
at  that  place.  The  next  day  they  came  within  twelve  miles 
of  klurfree’s  Landing,  burning  dwellings  and  storehouses : 
and  also  at  Weyanoke  they  destroyed  large  quantities  of 
rum,  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  articles  stored  by  the  mer- 
chants. They  threatened  Pitch  Landing,  but  Major  Murfree 
having  raised  some  seventy  men  and  taken  post  at  Skinner  s 
Bridge,  on  Meherrin  River,  they  retired  to  Suffolk. 

At  the  south.  Craig,  too.  was  displaying  energy. 
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rebuilt  the  Heron  Bridge,  andi  announced  his  intention  of 
giving  no  more  paroles,  but  would  seize  and  sell  the  prop- 
erty of  every  man  who  did  not  join  him.  Many  of  the 
Whigs  were  overawed.  B"rom  Cumberland  came  the  report : 
“W^e  had  a muster  on  Ivlonday  last,  where  the  third  and 
fourth  numbers  were  ordered  to  meet  in  order  to  march 
after  the  Tories;  but  there  were  neither  officers  nor  nten 
met — only  eight  or  ten ; the  colonel  never  came  at  all.*’ 

And  Lillington  reported  to  the  governor  that  he  had  not 
three  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  knew  not  where  to  apply. 

New  continental  battalions 

In  South  Carolina  General  Greene,  always  prudent,  was 
chafing  at  his  enforced  inactivity  because  his  force  was  in- 
adequate to  renew  hostilities.  He  was  anxiously  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  more  men  before  risking  another  battle. 
Urged  by  his  repeated  calls.  iMajor  Armstrong  hurried  for- 
ward two  hundred  of  the  continental  drafts ; while  on 
July  14th  General  Sumner  wrote  to  Greene  from  Salisbury; 
‘T  arrived  here  WTdmesday  last  with  about  five  hundred 
rank  and  file  badly  equipped ; however,  I have  ...  re- 
ceived near  three  hundred  good  arms,  . . . which  I have 
put  in  the  hands  of  some  good  men,  who  will  march  to  join 
you  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ashe  early 
to-morrow  miorning.'’  To  Colonel  Ashe  he  gave  orders  that 
on  his  arrival  at  General  Greene's  camp  he  was  to  take 
charge  of  all  the  continental  troops  of  this  State  and  incor- 
porate them  as  the  First  Regiment. 

Ten  days  later  Sumner  himself  marched,  leaving  Arm- 
strong, Hogg,  and  Blount  to  organize  and  bring  forward  the 
drafts  from  the  districts  of  New  Bern,  Halifax,  Edenton, 
and  Wilmington,  all  of  whom  were  still  delayed.  When  as- 
sembled, these  were  formed  into  the  Second  Battalion. 

At  that  time  General  Greene  had  in  contemplation  the  re- 
lief of  North  Carolina  by  carrying  the  garrison  of  Wilming- 
ton, and  then  to  hasten  on  to  \drginia,  and  to  once  more  try 
conclusions  with  Cornwallis.  Wdth  this  view,  on  August  2d 
he  gave  orders  for  Lee's  Legion.  Kirkwood’s  Delawares, 
and  Handy's  ^.laryland  continentals,  to  prepare  for  an  ex- 
pedition against  Wilmington.  Secrecy  and  despatch  were 
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necessary  elements  of  success.  Captain  Rudolph,  with  a 
small  party  of  the  legion,  was  hurried  to  the  Cape  Fear  to 
acquire  information  and  to  collect  boats  to  cross  that  river. 
His  mission  was  entirely  successful : but  at  the  moment  when 
Greene  was  about  to  strike  the  blow  he  received  information 
frona  General  Washington  that  required  a change  of  plans. 
Ordering  Lafayette  to  continue  his  cautious  conduct,  he 
again  addressed  himself  to  driving  the  British  into  Charles- 
ton. Washington  planned  to  capture  Cornwallis  himself. 

Craig  invades  the  eastern  counties 

All  inhabitants  had  been  required  by  klajor  Craig  to  come 
into  the  British  camp  and  give  in  their  adhesion  by  August 
1st,  and  those  failing  to  do  so  were  to  be  regarded  as  enemies 
subject  to  the  death  penalty  and  to  having  their  homes  plun- 
dered. The  alternative  was  fearful  to  those  within  his 
power.  The  dog-days  of  August  indeed  ushered  in  a period 
of  horror  and  relentless  warfare.  The  British  commantlcr 
issued  his  proclamation  that  the  Loyalists  should  be  ready 
to  march  with  him.  and  on  August  ist  he  began  a tom 
through  the  eastern  counties.  Colonel  Kenan  with  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  the  Duplin  militia  had  taken  post  at  Rock 
Creek  (some  two  miles  east  of  Wallace'),  and  now  was 
joined  by  a detachment  of  a hundred  and  eighty  from  the 
brigade  of  General  Caswell,  and  two  hundred  under  Colonel 
Brown  of  Bladen.  On  the  approach  of  Major  Craig  with 
two  hundred  and  fifty  regulars  and  about  eighty  Tories. 
Kenan  proposed  to  contest  his  passage.  His  ammunition, 
however,  was  soon  exhausted : and  on  being  charged  the 
militia  broke  and  fled,  closely  pursued  by  the  British  light 
horse,  who  succeeded  in  taking  some  twenty  or  thirty 
prisoners. 

For  ten  days  the  British  column  lingered  in  Duplin,  living 
on  the  country,  embodying  the  Tories,  exacting  allegiance 
of  the  people  and  carrying  out  the  programme  announced 
in  Craig’s  proclamation.  The  moderate  and  conservative 
policy  of  Cornwallis  at  his  entrance  into  the  State  was  no 
longer  enforced  : on  the  contrary,  fire  and  sword  now  tool: 
the  place  of  conciliation  and  regard  for  the  inliabitants  as 
subjects  of  Great  Britain.  Those  who  did  not  attach  them* 
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seizes  to  the  British  camp  were  held  outside  of  the  pale  of 
protection  and  given  over  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Tories. 

Having  thorougliI>  harried  Duplin,  the  column,  now  in- 
creased bv  the  accession  of  three  hundred  Loyalists,  turned 
its  head  toward  Xew  Bern,  and  General  Lillington,  who 
was  encamped  at  Limestone  Bridge,  in  Duplin,  moved  his 
force  on  the  road  to  the  Trent  to  intercept  its  progress. 

Lillington  forbidden  to  hazard  a battle 

General  William  Caswell  with  a party  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  horse  operated  on  the  enemy’s  lines,  and  before  Craig 
had  reached  Kinston  had  a skirmish  with  about  fifty  of  the 
dragoons.  He  found,  however,  that  Ins  mounted  militia 
could  not  stand  a charge : the  gleaming  swords  of  the  enemy 
terrified  them.  Craig  hastened  on  to  surprise  Lillington, 
who  would  have  given  liim  battle  if  permitted.  But  under 
orders,  he  avoid.ed  a meeting.  Yet  again  were  the  British 
horse  attacked,  and  with  some  loss.  Caswell  reported  to  the 
governor  on  the  17th:  ‘’General  Lillington  is  between  Xew 
Bern  and  the  enemy,  and  I am  fearful  will  risk  an  action. 
...  I have  done  everything  in  my  power  to  prevent  it,  and 
have  let  him  have  a sight  of  your  Excellency's  letter,  wherein 
you  mention  that  no  general  action  must  take  place.'’  Gen- 
eral Lillington’s  force  was  about  six  hundred,  drawn  from 
Onslow.  Jones,  Craven,  Dobbs,  and  Pitt,  while  Caswell  com- 
manded one  hundred  and  fifty  horse.  The  crying  need  was 
for  ammunition,  and  arms  were  very  scarce.  It  is  probable 
that  the  want  of  ammunition  determined  Governor  Burke 
to  order  that  no  general  engagement  should  be  risked.  Lil- 
lington had  taken  position  at  Webber’s  Bridge,  on  the 
Trent,  had  removed  the  planks  and  had  placed  a strong 
guard  to  hold  it.  At  that  point  there  was  a slight  collision 
with  a reconnoitring  party,  three  of  the  enemy  being  killed 
and  five  wounded.  On  the  evenitig  of  the  19th  Craig 
reached  X’ew  Bern.  In  his  progress  he  had  ravaged  every 
Whig  plantation  and  brought  ruin  and  distress  on  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country.  On  leaving  Wilmington  he  had 
with  him  only  about  eighty  Tories,  but  as  their  route  lay 
through  a country  much  disatlected,  many  inhabitants 
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joined  them.  Those  above  fifty  years  of  age  were  required 
to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance,  while  tlie  younger  men  were 
prevailed  on  to  enroll  in  tlieir  ranks,  and  tlieir  numbers  were 
augmented  by  hundreds.  General  Caswell  was  apprehensive 
that  almost  ail  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  of  Xew  Bern 
and  most  of  those  in  Beaufort  and  Hyde  counties  would 
enlist  with  Craig.  “What  force  we  can  raise  and  arm.” 
he  said,  "will  not  be  superior  to  the  Tories,”  and  arms  could 
not  be  had  for  the  men  they  could  raise.  He  proposed  to 
establish  a post  at  Webber's  Bridge  and  at  Bryan’s  kiills,  on 
the  Xeuse.  General  Lillingtcn,  now  quite  old  and  much 
fatigued,  was  to  leave  the  camp  the  next  day. 

Lillington  was  resolute,  and  doubtless  eager  for  a battle, 
but  it  appears  that  he  was  restrained  by  the  prudent  orders 
of  the  governor  from  making  a stand  against  the  British 
force.  His  plantation  and  those  of  his  friends  at  Rocky 
Point  had  been  desolated,  their  negroes  carried  oft,  and 
themselves  reduced  to  poverty.  Some  of  his  friends  had 
been  captured  and  subjected  to  inhuman  ill-usage,  and  he 
doubtless  chafed  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  strike  a blow 
at  the  enemy,  even  though  he  might  not  hope  for  absolute 
victory. 

On  entering  Xew  Bern,  the  British  m.et  with  a cordial  re- 
ception from  some,  but  the  patriotic  citizens  sought  to  es- 
cape. x\s  Dr.  Alexander  Gaston  with  his  wife  and  two  small 
children  were  about  to  depart  in  a boat  one  of  the  Torie- 
ruthlessly  shot  Dr.  Gaston  down,  and  the  son,  afterward 
the  eminent  jurist,  was  literally  baptized  into  patriotism  in 
the  blood  of  his  murdered  father.  After  despoiling  tiie 
town,  robbing  the  citizens,  burning  vessels  ami  committing 
other  excesses,  Craig  with  his  Tory  followers  departed 
toward  Kinston. 

Tory  atrocities 

He  rapidly  advanced  to  Bryan  Mills,  on  the  X’euse,  where 
Colonel  Gorham  commanded  a detachment.  There  a skir- 
mish ensucil,  but  Giudiam  was  ea-^ily  driven  off. 

The  British  remained  at  that  point  one  night,  burning  the 
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houses  of  General  Eryan,  William  Heritage,  William  Coxe, 
and  Longtield  Coxe,  and  much  distressed  and  abused  their 
families.  Their  intention  was  to  proceed  further  into  the 
interior,  but  General  Wayne  with  a body  of  continental 
troops,  who  was  operating  against  the  British  near  Suttolk, 
now  drew  near  to  North  Carolina,  and  a report  spread-  that 
he  was  at  Halifax.  Craig,  receiving  this  information,  turned 
to  the  southward,  crossed  the  Trent  and  moved,  to  Rich- 
lands,  thence  returning  to  his  fortifications  at  Wilmington. 
His  loss  on  this  raid  was  about  fifteen  killed  and  captured 
and  about  the  same  number  wounded.  The  great  scarcity 
of  ammunition  prevented  much  skirmisiiing  on  the  part  of 
the  Am.ericans.  The  destruction  of  tb.e  residences  at  Bryan 
Mills  led  to  severe  retaliation : the  inhabitants  who  had  suf- 
fered raised  a party  and  burned  up  all  the  houses  of  the 
Tories  in  that  vicinity.  General  Caswell  ordered  such 
troops  as  could  be  raised  in  Duplin,  Wayne  and  Onslow  to 
fall  in  the  rear  of  the  retreating  enemy,  and  to  annoy  them 
on  their  return  to  Wilmington.  But  without  serious  opposi- 
tion Craig  regained  his  fortiticatioiis.  In  this  foray  he 
carried  into  effect  the  terms  of  his  proclamation.  The  Tories 
especially  were  jubilant.  They  burned  houses,  seized  many 
negroes  and  destroyed  many  farms.  In  retaliation,  the 
Whigs  devastated  the  plantations  of  their  Tory  neighbors, 
and  a reign  of  terror  and  relentless  warfare  was  inaugurated. 
William  Dickson,  of  Duplin,  writing  three  years  later,  says: 
“The  enemy  stayed  several  days  in  Duplin — the  first  week 
in  August,  1781.  The  Royalists  gathered  together  very  fast, 
and  we  were  now  reduced  again  to  the  utmost  extremity.  . . . 
Some  men  collected  and  formed  a little  fl\'ing  camp,  and 
moved  near  tlie  enemy's  lines,  and  made  frequent  sallies  on 
their  rear  flanks,  . . . The  Tories  in  Duplin  and  other  coun- 
ties . . . become  more  insolent  than  ever ; but  Craig  having 
returned  to  Wilmington,  the  Whigs  again  resumed  their 
courage,  and  determined  to  be  revenged  on  the  Loyalists, 
our  neighbors,  or  hazard  all.  Accordingly,  we  collected 
about  eighty  light  horse  and  . . . marching  straight  into  the 
neighborliood  where  the  Tories  were  embodied,  surprised 
them  ; the)  fled,  our  men  purMied  them,  cut  many  of  them 
to  pieces,  took  several  and  i)ut  them  to  imstant  death.” 
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Battle  of  Elizabethtown 

W'hile  Major  Crai^c:  was  harrying-  the  Whigs  of  the  eastern 
counties,  Fanning  and  the  other  Tory  leaders  were  devastat- 
ing the  settlements  on  the  Xortliwest  Branch  of  the  Cape 
Fear.  On  August  nth  Fanning,  Slingsby,  McNeil,  and 
Ray  all  met,  with  their  respective  forces,  at  Cross  Creek, 
and  together  they  scourged  the  country  on  either  side  of 
the  river,  taking  prisoners,  ravaging  plantations  and  desolat- 
ing the  M’liig  settlements.  Colonel  Slingsby  on  the  assassi- 
nation of  Colvill  had  been  appointed  to  commiand  the  Phaden 
Loyalists,  and  when  Fanning,  toward  the  last  of  August,  re- 
turned from  Wdlmington,  he  found  Slingsby  with  his  com- 
mand at  Elizabethtown  in  possession  of  many  Whig  pris- 
oners. 

Colonels  Brown,  Owen,  Robeson,  Morehead.  Irwine  and 
others  who  had  been  forced  to  a.bandon  their  homes  by  these 
Tory  bands,  had  been  an.xiously  seeking  aid  and  re-enforce- 
ments to  return  and  drive  them  from  Bladen.  But  the 
people  of  Duplin  and  the  neighboring  counties  were  them- 
selves harassed  by  troopers  from  W ilmington  and  the 
Tories  of  their  own  section,  so  that  assistance  could  not  be 
obtained.  At  length,  however,  they  collected  some  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Bladen  men,  who  like  themselves  had  been 
expelled  from  their  homes,  and  on  the  night  of  August  29th 
th.ey  forded  the  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Elizabethtown,  and 
just  before  daybreak  made  an  attack  on  Slingsby ’s  post. 
Although  the  garrison,  consisting  of  four  hundred,  largely 
outnumbered  the  small  party  of  assailants,  this  night  attack 
resulted  most  fortunately.  In  the  camp  were  many  Whig 
prisoners,  and  this  circumstance  probably  contributed  to  in- 
duce the  early  flight  of  the  garrison.  The  Whigs,  by  a sud- 
den and  violent  onslaught,  just  before  daybreak,  threw  the 
surprised  Tories  into  disorder;  and  as  th.eir  principal  officers 
sought  to  marshal  them,  they  soon  fell  before  the  unerr- 
ing fire  of  the  resolute  assailants.  Deprived  of  their  leaders, 
the  Tories,  in  consternation,  precipitately  fled,  many  of  them 
leaping  pell-mell  into  a deep  ravine,  which  has  since  been 
known  as  “Tories’  Hole.”  “In  this  action.”  wrote  Archi- 
bald },Iaclaine  from  Sam[)son  Hall  some  three  weeks  later, 
“we  had  only  one  man  wounded ; killed,  wounded  and  taken 
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of  the  enemy,  nineteen.  Slingsby  since  dead  of  his  wounds.” 
Colonel  Godden  fell  dead  in  his  tracks,  as  did  most  of  the 
other  officers  of  the  g'arrison.  Knowing  that  their  small 
numbers  could  not  successfully  resist  the  Tories  in  an  open, 
pitched  battle,  the  Wdiigs  collected  the  arms  and  stores  in 
the  camp  and  retired  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  carrying 
their  booty  with  them. 

This  battle  of  Elizabethtown,'^  as  it  was  one  of  the  most 
daring  in  conception,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  par- 
tisan warfare  of  that  region,  so  remarkable  for  its  many  bold 
encounters.  In  its  results  it  was  equally  important  as  it 
was  successful.  Not  only  were  the  Loyalists  of  Bladen  dis- 
heartened and  suppressed,  but  the  supply  ot  arms  and  ammu-- 
nition  obtained  by  the  Whigs  equipped  them  for  larger 
operations,  and  the  Tories  of  that  part  of  Bladen  made 
head  no  more. 

Governor  Burke’s  plans 

During  all  that  heated  season  the  efforts  of  the  governor 
were  untiring.  In  August  he  was  mollifying  the  outraged 
merchants  of  Edenton,  whose  commerce  had  been  arrested 
by  the  impressment  of  their  cargoes,  and  then  at  Halifax  he 
was  preparing  to  delay  the  progress  of  Cornwallis  should 
he  again  turn  southward,  escaping  from  \^irginia  to  reunite 
with  Rawdon  in  South  Carolina.  Certain  information  had 
come  that  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  deet, 
Cornwallis  was  moving  from  York  to  Jamestown,  intending 
to  cross  the  James  River,  and  hoping  to  pass  unopposed 
through  Xorth  Carolina.  Perhaps  it  was  to  facilitate  that 
possible  movement  that  Craig  had  made  his  inroad  into  the 
eastern  counties  somewhat  earlier.  Now  Burke  was  busy 
securing  the  boats  on  the  lower  Roanoke  and  embodying  the 
militia  to  obstruct  the  expected  march  of  the  enemy  until 

*Therc  has  been  some  confusion  as  to  the  date  of  this  battle.  It 
was  evidently  after  Major  Craig  had  passed  through  Duplin:  and 
Fanning  says  in  his  Narrative  that  it  was  two  days  before  the  defeat 
of  Colonel  W'ade.  which  was  on  September  ist.  Dickson  says 
Colonel  Brown  was  in  command  of  the  attacking  party  (Dickson’s 
Letters,  pp.  17  and  iQ.  Alaclaine's  Letter.  I'nii'.  1S55.  Fan- 

ning’s Narrative).  P'anning,  ignor.ant  of  tlte  assault  by  the  Whigs 
under  Brown  and  Robeson,  ascribed  the  atfair  to  the  uprising  of  the 
Whig  prisoners  Slingsby  had  in  his  camp. 
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Lafayette  ami  Steuben  and  Wayne  might  bring  him  to  battle. 
On  August  24th  he  ordered  out  the  militia  of  all  the  coun- 
ties ; those  in  the  east  to  oppose  Cornwallis ; those  of  the 
centre  and  west  to  suppress  the  Tories  on  the  Cape  Fear. 
The  detachments  from  Granville  and  Wake  were  to  assemble 
at  Wake  Court  House;  from  Caswell,  Randolph.  Chatham, 
and  Orange,  at  Ramsey’s  Mills.  It  is  said  he  was  projecting 
a great  movement  and  intended  to  lead  the  militia  himself. 

The  danger  of  Lord  Cornwallis’s  situation  being  evident, 
it  was  not  doubted  that  he  would  endeavor  to  make  good  his 
retreat  through  the  vState.  Governor  Burke  resolved  to  put 
the  whole  force  of  Xorth  Carolina  in  motion  to  act  as  the 
occasion  might  require,  either  to  oppose  Cornwallis  or  to 
attack  Craig  or  to  re-enforce  General  Greene  so  as  to  give 
him  a decisive  superiority.  Realizing  chat  everything  de- 
pended upon  prompt  execution,  he  gave  his  personal  exer- 
tions, induence  and  authority  to  accomplish  his  design,  and 
early  in  September  moved  toward  Salisbury,  where  he 
proposed  to  complete  the  dispositions  he  had  directed  at  the 
West. 

He  spent  the  early  days  of  September  in  Granville  and 
then  set  out  on  his  journe\‘  to  Salisbury.  On  the  way  he 
stopped  a day  or  two.  at  Hillsboro.  He  was  constantly  re- 
ceiving and  answering  appeals  for  military  aid  made  by 
the  distressed  inliabitants  of  the  Cape  Fear  section.  But 
insurmountable  obstacles  and  difficulties  met  him  on  every 
side.  There  was  pressing  need  for  the  continental  drafts  to 
be  hurried  to  Greene’s  aid  in  South  Carolina,  and  calls  were 
made  by  General  Steuben  for  both  continentals  and  militia 
to  assist  him  in  \*irginia.  General  Rutherford  and  Colonel 
Isaacs,  who  liad  been  conve\  ed  as  prisoners  to  Florida,  liad 
just  returned  from  their  continement ; Davidson  was  dead. 
Colonel  Locke  had  marched  a detachment  to  the  southwanl. 
William  Caswell  in  the  east  and  General  Butler  at  the  we-i 
were  the  main  reliance  for  active  work.  Butler  early  in 
Sep-temlier  was  gathering  a force  on  the  Haw  and  the  Dee’.' 
to  hold  in  check  the  formidable  bands  of  Tories  that  were 
scourging  that  region.  Xext  to  Rutherford  he  was  the 
most  efficient  of  the  brigadiers. 
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Fanning  defeats  Wade 

(Jn  his  return  from  Vv'ilmington,  with  a fresh  supply  of 
ammunition,  Colonel  hhinnino-  after  passing'  Slingsby  at 
iflizabethtown  continued  to  IMcFaU's  IMills,  about  sixty 
miles  distant.  There  he  received  information  of  the  tlisaster 
to  his  friends  at  Elizabethtown,  and  he  despatched  ninety  of 
his  men  back  to  render  assistance;  but  it  was  too  late,  the 
W’liigs  had  gatliered  their  booty  and  had  retired.  He  like- 
wise received  information  that  Colonel  Wade  was  marching 
to  attack  Colonel  klcXeil  in  the  vicinity  of  Raft  Swamp,  and 
he  set  out  to  re-enforce  that  Loyalist  partisan,  whom  he  joined 
in  the  morning  of  September  ist. 

He  found  that  Wade  had  crossed  the  bridge  to  the  eastern 
side  of  Drowning  Creek,  and  had  taken  post  on  the  highland 
near  a ntile  distant  from  the  bridge,  the  intervening  road 
being  a narrow  causeway.  Fanning  directed  iMcXeil  to 
turn  down  the  swamp  to  cut  off  Wade's  retreat  in  that  direc- 
tion, and.  confident  of  victory  before  midday,  began  the 
battle.  At  Wade's  first  fire  eighteen  horses  of  Fanning's  men 
were  killed,  but  the  Tories  at  once  dismounted  and  made 
a deadly  assault,  continuing  to  tire  as  they  advanced;  and 
when  they  approached  to  within  twenty-five  yards  of  Wade's 
line  the  Whigs  broke  and  tied  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Had 
MeXeii  obeyed  directions  closely  Wade’s  force  would  have 
been  entirely  destroyed  : but  he  did  not  take  the  position 
assigned  him,  and  the  causeway  and  bridge  were  open  for  a 
safe  retreat.  Fanning  pursued  some  seven  miles,  and  took 
fifty-four  prisoners,  four  of  whom  died  that  night,  while 
nineteen  of  the  Whigs  lay  dead  on  the  ground.  He  states 
his  own  loss  at  only  one  killed  and  a few  wounded.  Having 
taken  two  hundred  and  fifty  horses,  he  distributed  them 
among  those  of  his  troops  who  were  not  mounted  in  the 
action.  The  prisoners  were  jiaroled,  except  thirty,  who  were 
sent  to  \\dlmington  ; and  then  Fanning  returned  to  kLcFall's 
?\[ills,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  detachment  he  had  sent 
to  Slingshy's  assistance.  The  misfortune  that  befell  W'ade's 
force  in  this  encminier  had  a danifiening  effect  on  the  ardor 
of  the  Whigs;  but  (deneral  Lutler,  Colonel  Balfour,  Colonel 
iMebane,  Colonel  Collier  ami  their  associates  redoubled  their 
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efforts  to  restore  confidence  and  bring  the  militia  together 
to  make  head  against  the  aggressive  Loyalists. 

The  governor  is  captured 

W'hile  Fanning  was  at  Wdlmington  toward  the  end  of 
August,  that  bold  partisan  agreed  with  Craig  that  Gov- 
ernor Burke  should  be  captured;  and  after  defeating  Wade, 
Fanning  resolved  to  carry  the  design  into  execution. 
On  September  9th  he  was  joined  by  Colonel  IMcDougal,  of 
Cumberland,  with  two  hundred  men,  and  Hector  IMcXeil 
with  a detachment  from  Bladen,  and  more  than  four  hun- 
dred others  had  responded  to  his  call  for  the  Loyalists  to 
embody.  He  thus  found  himself  at  the  head  of  several  hun- 
dred active  partisans,  hlarching  directly  toward  Coxe's  hlill 
as  if  to  attack  General  Butler,  wlio  was  in  that  vicinity,  he 
suddenly  changed  his  route,  pushed  on  during  Septem- 
ber nth  and  all  the  following  night,  and  reached  Hillsboro 
in  the  early  miorning.  His  presence  in  that  vicinity  was  not 
at  all  suspected. 

Governor  Burke  on  September  loth  received  information 
of  the  movement  of  Fanning  tow'ard  Butler's  camp,  and 
sent  a w^arning  to  the  general  to  be  on  his  guard.  Little  did 
he  suspect  that  the  object  of  the  enterprising  partisan  was 
nothing  less  than  his  own  capture.  On  the  night  of  the  nth 
no  particular  precautions  were  taken  by  the  detachments  at 
Hillsboro.  The  little  hamlet  was  rejoicing  in  the  presence 
of  his  Excellency  and  those  wdno  attended  him.  and  its  seiwe 
of  security  vras  not  at  all.  disturbed  by  the  movements  of 
the  enemy.  Hillsboro  was  in  a measure  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  there  were  stored  some  cannon,  supplies  and  pr('»- 
visions,  and  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  continentals  at 
that  time,  a number  of  whom  were  congregated  there  pre- 
paring to  march  to  the  southward.  Suddenly  the  next  morn- 
ing, a foggy,  disagreeable  morning,  it  was  rudely  awakened 
from  its  peaceful  repose.  A clap  of  thunder  from  a clear 
sky  would  have  been  no  greater  surprise.  At  seven  o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th  Fanning’s  Tories  entered  the 
town  in  three  divisions.  Several  shots  were  fired  from  dii- 
ferent  houses  upon  the  invaders,  but  without  indicting  any 
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serious  loss.  “We  killed  fifteen  of  the  rebels,”  said  Fan- 
ninsf,  '“and  wounded  twenty,  and  took  upward  of  two  him-  s R 

, ^ ^XI1,207 

cired  prisoners,  .\mong  them  was  the  governor,  his  councn, 
a party  of  continental  colonels,  captains  and  subalterns,  and 
seventy-one  continental  soldiers  taken  out  of  a church.  We 
proceeded  to  the  jail  and  released  thirty  Loyalists  and  British 
soldiers,  one  of  whom  was  to  have  been  hanged  on  th.at  day.” 

He  took  the  guns  from  the  guard  and  put  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  prisoners,  and  turned  the  guard  into  the  prison 
quarters.  It  was  there  that  most  of  the  Whigs  were  killed. 

Battle  of  Cane  Creek 

Colonel  IMebane  made  good  his  escape  during  the 
melee,  and  hastened  to  advise  General  Butler.  Seeking  to 
intercept  Fanning  on  his  return,  Butler  took  post  at  John 
Alston’s  miill,  near  Lindsay's,  on  Cane  Creek. 

The  Tory  commander,  having  secured  the  object  of  his 
expedition,  hastened  away  with  his  prisoners,  thinking  by 
celerity  of  movement  to  escape  without  molestation.  By 
twelve  o’clock  he  began  his  march.  Tliat  night  he  reached 
the  vicinity  of  Cane  Creek,  and  the  next  morning  the  march 
was  resumed.  Flis  force  was  composed  chiefly  of  two 
bodies,  one,  several  hundred  Scotchmen,  under  IMcNeil  and 
McDougal ; the  other,  loyal  inhabitants,  not  Scotch,  under 
Fanning  and  militia  officers.  The  Scotchmen  w^ere  in  the 
advance,  while  Fanning’s  Tories  were  in  the  rear  with  the 
prisoners.  Butler  liad  posted  his  men  along  the  high  banks 
on  the  south  side  of  th.e  stream.,  where  the  road  coming  from 
the  ford  skirted  through  a narrow  piece  of  low  ground.  As 
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hlcNeil  advanced  along  this  open  roadway  the  Whigs  from 
the  brow'  of  the  hill  delivered  a deliberate  fire  wdth  murder- 
oils  effect.  The  Scotchmen,  utterly  surprised,  at  once  re- 
coiled. Fanning  hastened  to  send  his  prisoners  oft*  under  a 
detachment  so  as  to  secure  them  at  all  events,  and  tlien 
crossed  the  stream  higher  up.  and  a desperate  and  bloody  | 

conflict  ensued.  By  Fanning’s  attack  from  an  unexpected  quar-  545 
ter  the  Whigs  w'cre  thrown  into  momentary  confusion,  but 
vSoon  rallied,  and  nearly  every  Whig  killed  in  the  action  fell 
at  this  time.  The  engagement  lasted  four  hours,  resulting  in 
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tl:e  retreat  of  the  Whigs.  The  loss  of  the  Tories  was  t^vetllv- 
seven  killed,  sixty  so  badly  wounded  that  they  couU  not  !)c 
moved,  and  thirty  others  wounded,  who,  however,  con- 
tinued with  the  main  body.  The  loss  of  the  \Vhigs.  while 
great,  was  not  so  heavy.  Several  of  the  high.rst  officers  nn 
both  sides  were  killed.  Among  the  slain  w'erc  (Tolonel  Lut- 
terell  and  ^dajor  John  Xalls : while  on  the  Tory  side  Jolin 
Rains,  Edward  Edwards.  Colonel  Dushee  Shaw,  and  Colonel 
Hector  iMcXeil,  the  elder,  fell  dead  on  the  field.  At  tlie 
very  end  of  the  battle  Colonel  Fanning  received  a wound  in 
his  arm  that  shattered  the  bone  and  disabled  him.  It  i'> 
related  that  Colonel  Robert  klebane  signalized  himself  by  a 
bold  and  deliberate  act  of  courage  in  the  hottest  of  the  battle. 
The  ammunition  of  the  Whigs  was  about  expended,  and  lie 
advanced  along  the  line  slowdy  distributing  powder  and  ball 
to  the  men  as  neede^l,  a target  for  every  man  in  the  Tor\ 
ranks.  Fanning,  being  unable  to  travel,  was  conveyed  to  a 
secret  place  on  Brush  Creek,  and  for  somie  weeks  was  di>- 
abled  by  his  wounds.  At  his  request,  Colonel  McDougal 
assumed  command  and  hurried  toward  Wilmington,  suc- 
cessfully delivering,  on  September  23d,  the  person  of  Gover- 
nor Burke  to  via j or  Craig,  who  had  advanced  to  Livingston 
Creek  to  receive  his  distinguished  and  valuable  prisoner. 
Fearing  to  be  overtaken,  the  Tories  made  such  haste  that 
although  General  Butler  hotly  pursued  them  even  to  the 
vicinity  of  Wilmington,  it  was  without  avail.  However, 
he  had  a slight  engagement  at  Hammond  Creek,  and  he  then 
took  post  at  Brown  IMarsh,  in  Bladen  County.  There  about 
October  ist  the  British  marching  from  Wihnington  in  the 
night  surprised  h.im,  attacking  his  camp  with  some  suc- 
cess; and  he  retired  toward  Campbellton.  And  now  for  a 
time  the  State  was  left  without  a head,  but  Colonel  .Mcx- 
ander  IMartin,  as  speaker  of  the  senate,  qirickly  assumed  the 
leins  of  government  and  began  an  energetic  administration. 

Governor  Burke  was  regarded  as  a political  prisoner  an  I 
not  a prisoner  of  war.  He  was  denied  the  right  of  e.xchaiige, 
and  was  held  at  IMajor  Craig's  suggestion  as  a hostage  ba- 
the safety  of  Fanning,  should  that  venturesome  Tory  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Whigs. 


' ■' -t. 
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G RE  EXE  FIGHTS  AT  EUTAIV 

The  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs 

Greene  had  now  received  considerable  re-enforcement  from 
North  Carolina.  Tlie  continentals  led  b_\'  Colonel  Ashe  were 
formed  into  the  First  Battalion;  those  brought  by  ^^lajor 
Armstrong  and  General  Sumner  about  the  close  of  July  be- 
came the  Second  Battalion ; and  toward  the  middle  oi 
August  blajor  Blount  arrived  with  such  other  continental 
drafts  as  had  tlien  been  embodied  and  provided  with  arms. 
These  became  the  Third  Battalion.  Tliey  were  all  thrown 
into  a brigade  commanded  by  General  Sumner  in  person. 
There  had  also  reached  camp  two  battalions  of  North 
Carolina  militia  commanded  by  Colonel  Malmedy,  a French 
nobleman,  trained  to  arms,  who  was  appointed  by  the  As- 
sembly early  in  July  for  that  purpose.  Taking  into  account 
those  North  Carolinians  who  had  enlisted  with  Colonel  Will- 
iam Polk,  of  IMecklenburg,  Colonel  Wade  Hampton,  and 
Colonel  Hill,  and  in  other  corps  then  with  Greene,  North 
Carolinians  formed  one-half  of  Greene’s  entire  army. 

Strengthened  by  these  accessions,  Greene  resolved  to  take 
the  initiative  and  put  an  end  to  his  enforced  inactivity.  At 
last,  at  the  very  time  when  Fanning  was  compassing  his 
great  stroke  against  h.is  enemies — the  capture  of  the  gover- 
nor, Greene  brought  on  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  on  Sep- 
tember 8th.  As  before,  the  militia  was  placed  at  the  front ; 
those  from  North  Carolina,  under  Colonel  iMalmedy.  The 
second  line  was  composed  of  continentals,  the  North  Caro- 
linians now  under  Sumner  on  the  right.  The  British  army 
was  drawn  up  in  a single  line.  The  militia  advanced  with 
alacrity,  and  tlie  battle  became  warm.  The  fire  ran  from 
flank  to  flank,  the  American  line  still  advancing;  but  after  a 
fierce  contest  the  militia,  having  fired  seventeen  rounds, 
eventually  gave  way,  and  Greene  instantly  ordered  Sumner 
to  fill  the  chasm.  He  came  handsomely  into  action,  and  tlie 
battle  grew  hotter  and  hotter,  the  British  being  driven  back 
to  their  first  position.  The  .\merican  line  persevered  and 
advanced,  and  the  fire  became  mutually  destructive,  when 
General  Greene,  determining  to  strik'e  a conclusive  blow, 
brought  up  liis  reserves,  and  all  pressing  forward  with  a 
shout,  the  battle  raged  with  red.oublod  fury.  Tlie  conquer- 
ing Americans  pressed  the  advantage  tliey  had  gained,  pur- 
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suing  the  foe,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  British  camp, 
which  was  yielded  without  a struggle.  The  British  line  gave 
way,  and  in  the  pursuit  the  Americans  took  three  hiuKired 
prisoners  and  two  pieces  of  artillery.  The  British  general, 
however,  later  restored  his  broken  line  and  advanced ; an-.l 
the  action  was  renevv'ed,  the  battle  terminating  in  the  British 
re-possessing  their  camp,  taking  two  field  pieces,  the  Anieri- 
The  bloody  caus  in  tum  retreating.  For  three  hours  it  was  a fierce  con- 
test. every  corps  in  each  army  bravely  supporting  each 
other.  It  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  of  the  great  conflicts  in 
tlie  course  of  the  war.  More  than  one-fifth  of  the  British  and 
one-fourth  of  the  American  army  were  killed  and  wounded. 
The  British  took  sixty  prisoners,  vdiile  the  Amiericans  aup- 
tured  about  five  hundred.  Of  the  six  commandants  of  con- 
tinental regiments,  only  Williams  and  Lee  escaped  unhurt. 

The  gallantry  of  the  North’  Carolinians 

When  Sumner  moved  forward,  the  battalions  of  Ashe. 
Armstrong  and  Blount  so  promptly  filled  the  gap  with  sucli 
admirable  and  soldierly  precision  that  Greene  in  a burst  or 
enthusiasm  exclaimed  : “I  was  at  a loss  wdiich  most  to  ad- 
mire. the  gallantry  of  the  officers  or  the  good  conduct  of  their 
men.”  These  men  had  just  been  raised  as  new  drafts,  and 
were  in  part  the  very  militia  wdio  under  adverse  circum- 
stances had  retired  disorderly  at  Guilford  Court  House,  and 
had  been  enrolled  by  the  Council  Extraordinary  into  the 
continental  service  for  one  year  on  that  account.  Now  they 
were  drilled  and  disciplined,  themselves  had  bayonets  and 
had  been  taught  how  to  use  them.  They  had  officers  trained 
and  experienced,  and  they  gave  to  the  world  an  examj)le  01 
courage  and  endurance  that  reflected  the  highest  credit  '.)u 
American  soldiery.  The  loss  of  North  Carolina  was  particu- 
larly heavy  in  that  sanguinary  battle.  Of  her  continentaL. 
three  captains  and  one  lieutenant  were  killed,  and  one  cap- 
tain and  five  lieutenants  were  wounded.  IMajor  James  Ruth- 
erford, son  of  General  Griffith  Rutherford,  was  killed,  and 
Captains  Goodwin,  Goodman,  Porterfield,  and  Lieutenant^ 
Dillon  and  Polk,  and  Ensign  Lamb  were  killed.  The  militia 
as  well  as  the  continentals  suffered  severely  both  in  killed 
and  wounded. 
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Martin's  Administration,  1781-83 

Rutherford  marches  to  Wilmington. — Cornwallis  surrenders. — 
Wilmington  evacuated. — Rutherford  disbands  his  army. — Fanning  not 
suppressed. — The  Assembly  at  Salem. — The  Tories  active. — Governor 
Martin’s  action. — The  return  of  Burke. — He  assumes  the  administra- 
tion.— Fanning's  brutality. — Progress  of  events. — Burke  seeks  a 
re-electir<n. — Alexander  IMartin  chosen. — New  legislation. — The  Alora- 
vians, — Depreciation  of  the  currency. — The  Continental  Line. — Indian 
hostilities  renewed. — Leslie  remains  at  Charleston. — The  deplorable 
condition  of  the  army. — Charleston  evacuated. — The  number  of  troops 
furnished  by  North  Carolina. — The  capture  of  Lord  Montague. — The 
condition  in  1783. — Governor  IMartin’s  address. — The  sovereign  State. 

Rutherford  marches  to  Wilmington 

Although  the  abduction  of  the  head  of  the  commonwealth 
disorganized  the  admiinistration  and  threw  matters  of  state 
into  disorder,  it  did  not  entirely  disarrange  the  plans  Gov- 
ernor Burke  had  set  on  foot  to  subdue  the  Tories  and  expel  Graham 
the  British  from  Wilmington.  In  August  General  Ruther- 
ford,  having  returned  from  his  captivity  in  Florida,  resumed 
command  in  his  district.  His  zeal  had  not  been  quenched  by 
his  misfortunes,  hut  rather  the  remembrance  of  the  sutler- 
ings  he  had  endured  inspired  him  with  a firmer  resolution. 
Conformably  to  the  governor’s  programme,  he  quickly  called 
out  a part  of  his  brigade,  and  asked  volunteers  to  meet  him 
at  Little  River,  in  ^Montgomery  County,  by  September  15th, 
urging  as  many  as  possible  to  bring  their  horses  and  act 
as  cavalry.  Governor  Burke  was  on  his  wa\-  to  Salisbury  in 
connection  with  this  movement  when  be  was  captured,  and 
doubtless  tliis  startling,  shocking  event  caused  some  delay 
in  the  assembling  of  Rutherford’s  troops.  A fortnight  was 
passed  in  organizing  the  companies  and  in  training  the  cav- 
alry. tk.e  comm.and  of  the  horsemen  being  assigned  to 
Colonel  Rnhert  Smith,  assisted  by  Major  Joseph  Graham 
and  Captain  Simmons  and  others  who  had  served  under 
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]\Iajor  Davie  in  previous  operations.  Rutherford,  intent  on 
victory,  took  every  precaution  to  bring-  his  raw  levies  up  to 
a state  of  efficiency.  On  October  ist  he  broke  camp  and 
moved  bv  slow  marches  toward  Campbellton,  bein,g  joined 
constantly  by  new  accessions.  At  that  time  General  Butler, 
who  had  shortly  before  suffered  discomhture  at  Brown 
^Nlarsh,  had  withdrawn  from  below  and  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cross  Creek:  and  later  he  united  his  force  with  the  new 
levies.  On  reaching-  Rockhsh  on  October  15th,  Rutherford’s 
cavalry  had  a slight  engagement  with  a detachment  of 
Tories,  and  from  prisoners  information  was  obtained  that 
a body  of  six  hundred  Loyalists  under  Colonels  Elrod,  Ray. 
iMcNeil,  and  kfcDougal  then  lay  in  Raft  Swamp.  Fanning 
was  still  in  hiding  on  Brush  Creek,  in  the  Deep  River  sec- 
tion, his  wounds  not  yet  healed : but  he  had  so  far  regained 
his  strength  that  somewhat  earlier  he  despatched  messengers 
to  ^^’’ilmingto^  for  a supply  of  ammunition,  which  klajor 
Craig  sent  him  on  October  13th,  and  he  was  preparing  to 
take  the  field  again.  The  corps  of  Tories  then  at  Raft 
Swamp  was,  however,  a part  of  those  who  had  been  with 
him  in  the  expedition  for  the  capture  of  the  governor  and 
their  leaders  were  wily  and  astute.  In  order  to  expel  them 
from  their  stronghold,  Rutherford  arranged  his  men  in  a 
single  line,  five  steps  apart,  and  beat  through  the  swamp, 
but  without  avail.  The  game  had  flown.  The  vigilant 
Tories  made  good  their  escape. 

Rutherford,  encamped  at  Brown  INIarsh,  some  fifteen  miles 
south  of  Elizabethtown  and  thirty  miles  from  Wilmington, 
as  General  Biuler  had  done  several  weeks  before.  While 
there,  Colonel  ,\lexander  Martin,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  governor,  visited  the  camp,  remaining  several  days 
with  the  soldiers,  and  enthusing  them  by  his  presence.  Gen- 
eral Rutherford  now  determined  to  divide  his  force,  leaving 
on  tlie  south  side  of  the  river  Colonel  Robert  Smith  with  the 
mounted  infantry  and  dragoons,  some  tiiree  hundred  in  num- 
ber; while  with  the  infantr\-  he  himself  should  invest  Whl- 
mington  on  the  north  side.  Carrying  this  plan  into  effect, 
on  October  23d  he  crossed  the  Cane  Fear  at  Wadd.eU's 
plantation  and  proceeded  into  Xew  Hanover.  Colonel  Smith 
at  once  drew  near  to  Wdlmington,  had  several  brushes  with 
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parties  of  the  enemy,  and  found  that  some  fifty  of  the  regu- 
lars occupied  a brick  lioiise  about  two  miles  from  the  town, 
while  a hundred  Tories  were  encamped  at  kloore’s  planta- 
tion close  by.  He  proceeded  to  attack  the  latter,  and  was  so 
favored  by  fortune  tliat  twelve  of  them  were  killed  outright 
and  some  thirty  wounded ; while  on  the  part  of  tlie  Wliigs 
neither  man  nor  horse  was  hurt.  Finding  the  brick  house* 
well  garrisoned,  protected  by  abattis,  and  the  doors  and  win- 
dows barricaded,  Colonel  Smith  despaired  of  reducing  it 
without  heavy  loss,  and  after  a fruitless  attack  retired  be- 
yond Livingston  Creek. 

When  Rutherford  reached  the  bridge  over  the  North- 
east River,  ten  miles  north  of  Wilmington,  he  had  a slight 
engagement  wuth  a British  garrison  established  there,  easily 
driving  them  off.  He  established  his  camp  on  the  adjacent 
sand-hills,  near  the  river  swamp,  and  cut  off  all  approach 
to  the  town  from  the  northward.  AMiile  investing  V.ulming- 
toii  on  the  north  and  we^t  Rutherford  received  information 
that  Craig  was  oiitaining  provisions  by  boats  from  Lock- 
wood’s Folly. t He  therefore  directed  IMajor  Graham  to 
make  an  excursion  to  cut  off  that  source  of  supplies.  IMajor 
Graham  having  proceeded  in  that  direction,  encamped  after 
a cold,  rainy  day  at  Seven  Creeks,  not  far  from  the  South 
Carolina  line.  During  the  niglit  his  detachment  was  aroused 
by  a full  volley  discharged  into  their  camp  by  a band  of 
Tories  under  IMajor  Gainey,  a noted  partisan  of  that  section. 
The  enemy,  however,  bred  too  high,  and  only  one  of  the 
men  was  wounded.  Quickly  the  Whigs  turned  out  and  a 
night  encounter  ensued,  but  the  attacking  party  successfully 
escaped  into  the  neighboring  swamp.  The  loss  to  the  Wdhgs 
was  Lieutenant  Clark  killed  and  three  others  wounded.  Of 
the  Tories,  only  one  was  killed. 

On  November  17th,  while  Rutherford  was  still  hemming 

*The  brick  bonce  was  still  in  existence  in  1S57,  its  walls  indented 

balls,  within  sight  of  the  town,  on  the  rise  of  the  hill  ju.ct  beyond 
Brunswick  River,  on  the  right  of  the  Fayetteville  road  leading  over 
Eagles  Island  fr->m  Wilmington  (McRec's  Iredell,  I.  562). 

tLockwood’s  Folly,  some  ten  miles  we-t  of  Southport,  was  the 
scene  of  a settlement  made  by  a man  named  Lockwood  many  years 
before  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  Cape  Fear.  But  he  incurred 
the  enmity  of  the  Indians,  and  the  settlement  had  to  be  abandoned. 
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in  the  British  garrison,  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee*  arrived  in 
camp  on  his  way  to  General  Greene,  bringing  the  great  news 
that  on  October  19th  Cornwallis  and  his  entire  army  had 
surrendered  at  Yorktown ; and  that  General  Wayne  and  a 
considerable  number  of  troops  were  marching  to  the  south  to 
aid  in  bringing  the  war  to  a close.  With  joy  and  gladness 
the  news  was  proclaimed,  and  Rutherford  drew  up  his  armv 
and  peal  after  peal  of  musketry  resounded  through  the 
neighboring  country  as  he  heralded  the  glad  tidings  in  a 
“feu  de  joieN  On  the  same  day  came  the  information  that 
Major  Craig  was  evacuating  Wilmington,  and  Rutherford 
moved  down  to  Shaw’s,  four  miles  from  the  town.  The  fol- 
lowing morning,  November  i8th,  all  the  British  troops 
boarded  the  vessels  which  were  then  falling  down  the  river. 
While  they  were  yet  in  sight  General  Rutherford  and  a part 
of  his  troops  arrived  and  took  possession.  Thus  swiftly  fol- 
lowing Cornwallis’s  surrender,  the  last  British  soldier  was 
expelled  from  the  soil  of  North  Carolina  and  the  dominion 
of  the  enem.y  was  over. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  enthusiasm  and  happiness 
these  events  diffused  among  the  W’hig  inhabitants  of  tlie 
State.  It  is  narrated  that  when  the  news  that  Cornwallis  was 
taken  was  announced  to  the  congress,  an  officer  of  that 
body  fell  dead  with  joy.  Throughout  the  State  there  was  a 
season  of  great  rejoicing.  Even  grave  and  reverend  seignors 
gave  a loose  rein  to  hilarity.  “One  reason  why  I did  not 
come  to  Edenton  last  term,  as  I promised.”  wrote  Judge 
Williams  to  Iredell,  ‘‘was  that  upon  the  conhrmation  of  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  Cornwallis  we  were  all  so  elated  that 
the  time  elapsed  in  frolicking.”  In  the  Cape  Fear  region, 
where  there  had  been  such  a protracted  reign  of  terror,  the 
exaltation  of  the  Whigs  must  have  been  unbounded. 

*Early  in  October  General  Greene,  hoping-  that  after  Corn  wall  iy 
should  have  been  taken  Washington  would  despatch  a force  ty  his 
aid.  sent  Colonel  Lee  to  Virginia  to  represent  the  .'ituanon  of  atf.urs 
in  South  Carolina.  Washington  assented  to  the  sugge.^tion  aiul  i>u’- 
posed  that  the  French  admiral  should  convey  a detachment  nn  u-r 
Lafayette  to  the  Cape  Fear:  but  eventually  the  admiral  P.nuul  yt 
inconvenient  to  delay  his  departure  from  the  coast  longer.  a;ul  Uu‘ 
plan  was  abandoned.  General  Wayne,  however,  marched  >oir.e  tr«v  p- 
from  Virginia  to  the  south  and  operated  in  Georgia  t Lee's  Mem.oira. 
p.  518). 
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But  the  distresses  of  the  people  of  Wilmington  were  not 
quite  over.  They  had  grave  complaints  to  make  of  the 
spoliation  of  their  property  at  the  hands  of  Rutherford’s 
militia,  who  appear  to  have  regarded  that  the  town  had  been 
captured  and  was  subject  to  plunder.  The  depredations 
were  inexcusable.  Wdien  requested,  however,  guards  were 
placed  by  the  general  to  protect  the  homes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Such  salt  as  the  British  had  left  was  seized,  and  that 
being  insufficient  to  load  all  the  wagons,  an  additional  supply 
was  taken  from  the  storehouses  of  the  merchants,  for  that 
was  a commodity  of  prime  necessity,  and  was  greatly 
needed  at  the  west.  Wdien  the  army  returned  home,  as  it 
arrived  at  the  place  where  a company  was  mustered  out.  the 
salt  was  distributed,  one  bushel  to  each  man  as  his  com- 
pensation, and  it  was  of  more  real  value  than  the  auditor’s 
certificates  which  they  subsequently  received  for  their  ser- 
vices. General  Rutherford,  ([uiet  being  restored,  marched 
his  army  to  the  interior,  having  first  given  orders  to  Major 
Graham  to  take  all  the  dragoons  and  mounted  infantry  and 
effectually  disperse  such  Tories  as  were  still  embodied  along 
the  South  Carolina  line. 

While  the  investment  of  Wilmiington  was  in  progress, 
Fanning,  having  received  a supply  of  ammunition,  toward 
the  close’ of  October  gathered  around  him  a hundred  Tories 
and  renewed  his  operations  on  Deep  River.  The  Whigs, 
however,  soon  embodied  and  marched  against  him.  On  their 
approach  he  gave  them  battle,  at  first  driving  them  off, 
but  on  their  returning  to  the  attack  he  himself  retreated,  and 
made  good  his  escape.  Fearing  utter  discomfiture  if  he 
maintained  a large  camp,  he  then  separated  his  men  into 
small  parties,  and  these  bands  passed  here  and  there  through 
the  Whig  settlements,  committing  many  depredations. 

The  Assembly  at  Salem 

The  Assembly  had  adjourned  to  meet  at  Salem  in  Novem- 
ber, and  on  the  8th  of  that  month  Colonel  ^^lartin,  the  act- 
ing governor,  arrived,  bringing  with  him  two  companies 
of  soldiers.  G^^neral  Caswell  and  sixty-three  members  of 
the  legislature  also  appeared,  but  twenty-eight  members  of 
the  house  and  ten  members  of  the  senate  were  absent.  Two 
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weeks  passed  in  listless  inaction.  Then  on  the  night  of 
November  24th  the  alarming  news  was  received  that  a large 
body  of  Tories  was  approaching  with  the  purpose  of  seizing 
the  person  of  Governor  Martin.  It  was  a cold  November 
night,  rain  falling ; and  all  night  long  the  two  companies 
were  in  anxious  expectancy. 

However,  no  attack  was  made ; but  the  peril  and  the  hope- 
lessness of  profiting  by  longer  delay  led  to  an  adjournment, 
and  on  November  27th,  without  having  transacted  any  busi- 
ness, the  legislature  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  Jan- 
uary 25th. 

Deep  River  was  still  the  scene  of  great  disturbance,  for 
although  Fanning  had  certain  intelligence  of  Craig's  diepar- 
ture,  he  and  his  lieutenants  continued  their  depredations  and 
murders,  until  at  length  on  December  loth  Colonel  Fdijah 
Isaacs,  who  had  been  taken  at  Camden  and  was  Rutherford’s 
companion  at  St.  Augustine,  “‘came  down  from  the  moun- 
tains’’ with  a party  of  three  hundred  men  and  established  hi-  =* 

camp  at  Coxe’s  2vlill,  in  the  settlement  where  the  Tory  bands 
had  their  headquarters.  For  some  weeks  he  remained  there, 
but  although  his  presence  had  some  effect,  he  was  unable  to 
entirely  suppress  the  roving  bands,  whose  appetite  for  blood 
and  plunder  seemed  insatiable.  Nor,  notwithstanding  the 
departure  of  Craig’s  regulars  and  the  operations  of  General 
Rutherford,  were  the  Tories  of  the  Mwer  Cape  Fear  entirely 
subdued.  In  Bladen  they  still  gave  trouble.  General  Marion 
had  made  a truce  with  Colonel  Gainey,  a South  Carolina 
Tory,  in  June,  1781,  establishing  a large  truce-ground  ad- 
joining Anson  and  Bladen,  in  which  the  Tories  could  live  in 
a state  of  neutrality,  not  to  be  interfered  with,  they  umier- 
taking  to  commit  no  depredations.  Toward  the  end 
January  many  coming  from  Gainey’s  truce-land  <Iid  much 
mischief  in  Bladen,  and  Colonel  Robeson  wrote  to  Governor 
iMartin  that  the  worst  of  the  Bladen  Tories  continued  to 
stand  out  and  would  not  surrender,  “and  I am  of  the  opmi<in 
won't  until  they  can  be  beaten  or  killed."  Further,  ain-ut 
a hundred  of  these  irrepressible  sympathizers  of  the  Bnti.-h 
had  gone  over  to  the  truce-land,  and  were  a menace  to  tli.it 
part  of  North  Carolina.  Colonel  Robeson  urged  that  the 
State  regiment  should  be  stationed  on  Raft  Swamp  and 
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Ashpole,  a5  a means  of  repressing  them,  but  that  regiment 
was  not  then  fully  organized,  and  was  not  sent. 

Governor  Martin’s  action 

In  order  to  hasten  a restoration  of  normal  conditions, 
Governor  Martin,  considering  that  an  end  ought  to  be  put 
to  all  hostile  operations  now  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
British  force  to  contend  with,  determined  to  enforce  the  civil 
law  while  ottering  the  olive  branch  of  peace. 

He  ordered  that  special  terms  of  court  should  be  held  for 
the  trial  of  the  prisoners  in  jail,  and  such  other  criminals  as 
mdght  be  captured : and  on  Christmas  day  he  issued  a 
proclamation  pardoning  all  who  had  taken  up  arms  against 
the  State  who  should  surrender  before  March  loth.  on  con- 
dition that  they  would  enlist  in  tlie  continental  battalions  for 
a term  of  twelve  months;  but^such  as  had  been  guilty  of 
murder,  robbery  or  housebreaking  were  excepted  from  this 
offer. 

Those  inhabitants  who  had  taken  sides  against  their  coun- 
try were  regarded  by  tlie  administration  as  mere  law- 
breakers and  amenable  to  punishment  in  the  courts.  On 
January  17th  a session  of  the  court  was  begun  at  Hillsboro. 
Four  culprits  were  arraigned  for  high  treason,  and  con- 
victed ; one  of  them,  Thomas  Dark,  had  figured  as  a captain 
in  Fanning’s  band,  and  was  as  enterprising  and  nearly  as 
dangerous  as  Fanning  himself.  From  his  cruelty  to  pris- 
oners, in  cutting,  hacking  and  wounding  them,  he  had  ac- 
quired among  his  followers  the  name  of  “young  Tarleton.” 
At  that  term  of  the  court  Colonel  Alfred  Moore  conducted 
the  prosecutions  on  behalf  of  the  State,  and  gained  great 
reputation  for  legal  acquirements.  At  Wilmington  court 
others  were  tried  anrl  convicted ; and  at  the  iMarch  term 
of  Salisbury  court  Samuel  Bryan,  John  Hampton,  and 
Nicholas  White  were  likewise  foun<l  guilty  of  high  treason 
and  condemned  to  death.  These  men  were  the  leaders  in 
the  Tory  movement  in  June,  178(3,  escaping  Rutherford  and 
joining  iMajor  iMcArthur  with  the  British  dragoons  at  An- 
son Court  House,  then  occupied  as  a British  post.  The 
judges  in  a statement  made  to  tlie  governor  said  that 
Bryan  and  Hampton  were  generally  considered  as  very 
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honest  men ; and  it  did  not  appear  to  the  court  that  thev 
had  on  their  march  through  the  State  committed  any  unusual 
violence,  there  being  no  proof  that  ttiey  had  been  guiltv  of 
any  murder,  or  house-burning,  or  even  plundering  except  tor 
the  use  of  the  army.  Governor  Burke  at  once  reprieved  the 
prisoners  until  May  loth,  when  the  Assembly  might  deter- 
mine on  the  proper  course  to  pursue  with  regard  to  them, 
or  they  might  be  exchanged ; and  as  some  of  the  people  about 
Salisbury  were  threatening  violence  against  these  prisoners, 
he  directed  iMajor  Lewis,  who  was  in  command  there,  to  be 
very  attentive  and  prevent  any  interference  with  them. 

The  return  of  Governor  Burke 

Toward  the  close  of  October,  Governor  Burke,  who  had 
been  held  a close  prisoner  at  Wilmington,  was  conveyed  to 
Charleston,  and  was  at  hrst  confined  in  a fort  on  Sullivan's 
Island;  but  on  November  6th  he  was  paroled  to  James 
Island,  then  infested  by  desperate  refugees,  full  of  hatred 
toward  those  who  had  expelled  them  from  their  homes. 
They  had  been  accustomed  to  miurder  Whigs  with.out  com- 
punction, and  Governor  Burke  was  often  threatened  and 
considered  himself  every  moment  in  danger  of  assassination. 
At  length  a party  of  revengeful  Loyalists  fired  on  a small 
group  who  were  at  the  governor's  quarters,  killing  one  man 
on  one  side  and  wounding  another  standing  on  the  other  side 
of  him.  The  next  morning  the  governor  wrote  to  General 
Leslie  portraying  the  perils  of  his  position  and  requesting 
a parole  within  the  American  lines,  or  that  he  might  be  re- 
moved to  a place  of  safety.  General  Leslie  took  no  notice 
of  this  reasonable  request.  Finding  that  he  was  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  rage  of  the  exasperated  Tories,  whenever  his 
assassination  could  be  effected,  and  that  he  was  not  heUl  as 
a prisoner  of  war.  Governor  Burke  determined  that  he  was 
perfectly  released  from  all  obligations  to  remain  on  James 
Island.  Flis  situation  involved  mutual  obligations  to  which 
General  Leslie  seemed  indifferent.  Having  resolved  to  es- 
cape, he  succeeded  in  doing  so  on  January  i6th.  He  reacned 
General  Greene's  headquarters  safely,  and  at  once  \M''»tc 
to  General  Leslie  asking  to  be  exchanged,  and  saving  that 
he  would  return  on  parole  provided  General  Leslie  would 
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pledge  himself  to  treat  him  not  differently  from  the  conti- 
nental officers.  General  Leslie  acceded  to  neither  of  these 
propositions.  At  the  end  of  January  the  governor  there- 
fore returned  to  North  Carolina. 

On  the  day  ffxed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  Gov- 
ernor iMartin  and  a number  of  members  arrived  at  Salem ; 
but  a quorum  did  not  attend.  Five  days  later,  January  30th, 
while  the  members  were  still  lingering  in  hope  of  additional 
arrivals,  Governor  Burke  unexpectedly  appeared  on  the 
scene.  At  the  election  in  i\Iarch,  Colonel  Martin  would 
cease  to  be  the  speaker  of  the  senate  and  therefore  it  was 
argued  he  could  not  act  as  governor  after  that  date.  This 
consideration  induced  Governor  Burke  to  assert  his  right  to 
resume  the  administration;  and  the  next  day,  January  31st, 
Colonel  IMartin  delivered  to  him  all  the  papers  in  his  pos- 
session as  governor,  and  gave  him  all  the  information  possi- 
ble about  public  matters.  As  no  quorum  appeared,  the  As- 
sembly then  adjourned. 

He  resumes  the  administration 

Entering  promptly  on  the  administration,  Governor 
Burke  immediately  undertook  to  remedy  the  great  derange- 
ment of  public  aft'airs,  and  applied  himself  to  the  work  of 
establishing  peace  in  the  State  and  making  the  people  secure 
in  their  homes.  His  attention  was  first  given  to  the  condi- 
tion of  supplies  and  provisions  for  the  army,  and  to  the 
accounts  of  those  in  charge  of  public  property.  But  he  was 
not  unmindful  of  the  Tory  bands.  On  February  5th  he  di- 
rected General  Butler  to  send  parties  into  the  disaffected 
settlements,  for  Fanning  was  gaining  strength  and  it  was 
feared  that  he  would  seize  Butler  himself  and  other  prin- 
cipal officers.  To  form  the  nucleus  of  an  army  Burke  di- 
rected the  state  drafts  to  rendezvous  immediately  at  Hillsboro. 
Indeed  he  was  now  all  energy  and  acted  with  spirit.  Having 
ordered  Glaubeck  to  meet  him  at  Halifax,  and  Glaubeck  not 
attending,  he  at  once  put  him  under  arrest ; and  similar  ac- 
tion was  taken  as  to  others  who  were  not  prompt  in  observ- 
ing his  directions.  Calling  his  council  together,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  general  plan  the  governor  had  in  mind  at  the 
time  of  his  capture  should  be  now  carried  into  eft'ect,  and  a 
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strong  and  erncient  force  sliould  be  marcher!  into  the  dis- 
affected regi-'n  and  the  Tories  ([ideted  or  expelled  from  the 
State.  And  ina^mncli  as  it  was  tiiouglit  tliat  tr.e  regularit 
restricting  exportations  had  worked,  to  the  injury  of  tl'c 
State,  he  by  proclamation  gave  permission  for  the  free  ami 
unlimited  exportation  of  all  commodities,  and  otherwiw 
sough.t  to  re-esta'bli-h  commerce  in  its  natural  chamu:T. 
Some  of  those  who  had  been  convicted  of  treason  by  tiw 
courts  he  allowed  to  be  executed,  but  lie  pardonedi  otiiers  "!i 
condition  that  tliey  should  serve  twelve  month.s  in  the  cou- 
tinenta!  service,  they  being  thereafter  regarded  as  citizcim- 
of  the  State. 

}vIajor  Bennet  Crofton  was  the  senior  ohicer  of  the  state 
battalion  autitorized  by  the  last  AS'Cmibly.  among  the  otiier 
officers  of  that  battalion  being  Captain  George  Farragut. 
a native  of  klinorca.-'^  Governor  Burke  did  not  think 
Major  Crofton  equal  to  the  command  of  the  e.xpediti'.'n 
which  he  had  in  mind,  and  so  selected  klajor  Hogg  of  the 
continentals  for  that  duty.  Major  Crofton,  however.  refusL-di 
to  abdicate,  and  although  the  governor  placed  him  uii'ler  ar- 
rest, his  disobedience  of  orders  interfered  so  serioimly  with, 
the  collection  of  tlie  drafts  that  the  proposed  e.xpediticn  came 
to  naught. 

Fanning’s  brutality 

To  the  proclamation  of  Governor  IMartin  ottering  pardion. 
Fanning  made  some  oiijections,  and  proposed  other  term.', 
saying  that  if  his  terms  were  not  agreed  on  iiis  swvrd 
would  be  continually  unsheathed,  as  he  was  determi'icii  Iw 
would  not  leave  one  old  offender  alive  that  had  injured  any 
of  his  IMajcsty's  friends.  Tlie  general  conduct  of  tlii.'  re- 
lentless partisan  at  this  time  is  well  illustrated  by  some  ex- 
tracts from  Iris  diary:  “AVe  wounded  two  of  them  in'.'rt.nl; 
and  several  slightly.  . . . The  d:iy  following  we  pursued  t.x:n 
to  Cumberland  Comity,  anrl  on  my  way  I burned  Lupm.n. 
Coxe's  lionse  and  his  father’s.  On  my  return  to  Lm.;- 
River,  . . . fell  in  with  one  of  t'a[;tain  Colson's  men  wiie  *.a  '. 
been  very  assiduous  in  as.'^i-'ting  tiie  rebels.  I killol  him  . . ■ 
And  I went  with  a design  of  burning  Ca[)tain  Go.-  n ^ 

"•Afterward  the  father  of  .-Vdiuiral  David  Glasgow  Farrag'it. 
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house,  which  I did,  and  also  two  others.  In  niy  way  I fell 
in  with  a man,  . . . and  on  observing  me  that  day  he  at- 
tempted to  escape,  but  I shot  him.”  Pending  negotiations, 
however,  Fanning  remiained  more  quiet ; and  eventually  in 
February  he  and  his  officers  made  a proposition  for  a truce 
to  last  at  least  six  months,  and  not  to  exceed  twelve,  siifiilar 
in  terms  to  the  truce  granted  to  Colonel  Gainey  in  South 
Carolina  by  iMarion  the  preceding  June:  the  truce-land  to 
be  from  Cumberland  County  twenty  miles  north  and  south, 
and  thirty  east  and  west,  to  be  kept  totally  clear  of  light 
horse.  Every  man  who  had  been  in  arms  in  behalf  of  the 
British  Government  was  to  have  a right  to  withdraw  him- 
self into  that  district,  and  to  have  free  trade  with  any  port, 
but  not  to  carry  arms. 

After  making  his  proposition  for  a truce,  for  a time  Fan- 
ning remained,  passive ; but  having  heard  of  the  execution  of 
some  of  his  men  under  the  sentence  of  the  court,  he  could 
control  himself  no  longer,  and  wrote  to  the  governor:  “I 
under.stand  that  you  have  hung  three  of  my  men,  and  have  a 
captain  and  six  men  under  sentence.  If  tlie  effusion  of  blood 
is  not  stopped  and  the  lives  of  these  men  saved,  I will  retal- 
iate, blood  for  blood,  and  tenfold  for  one;  and  there  shall 
never  an  officer  or  private  of  the  rebel  party  escape  that  falls 
into  my  hands  hereafter,  but  they  shall  suffer  the  pain  and 
punishment  of  instant  death.  If  my  request  is  not  granted 
by  IMarch  8th,  I shall  fall  upon  the  severest  and  most  inhu- 
man terms  imaginable.”  March  8th  came  and  his  proposi- 
tion for  a truce-ground  had  not  been  agreed  to ; and,  more- 
over, he  had  h.eard  that  Colonel  Balfour,  of  Randolph 
County,  had  said  that  there  should  be  no  “resting  place  for 
a Tory’s  foot  on  the  face  of  the  earth.”  This  excited  his  ire, 
and,  accepting  the  challenge,  he  wreaked  a fearful  vengeance. 
Having  equipf  e<i  a party,  he  set  out  for  Balfour's  plantation. 
Margaret  Balfour,  the  colonel’s  sister,  has  preserved  an  ac- 
count of  that  atfair:  “( )n  iMarch  lOth,”  she  wrote,  “about 
twenty-five  armed  ruffians  came  to  the  house  with  the  inten- 
tion to  kill  my  brother.  Tibbie  and  I endeavored  to  prevent 
them,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  wretches  cut  and  bruised 
us  both  a great  deal,  and  dragged  us  from  the  dear  man. 
Then  before  our  eyes  the  wort'nless,  base,  horrible  Fan- 
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nin^  shot  a bullet  into  bis  head,  which  sof)ii  put  a perind  U': 
the  life  of  the  best  of  men  auvd  most  affectionate  and  <luti- 
fiil  husband,  father,  son  and  brother.  The  sight  wa- 
shocking  that  it  is  impossible  for  tongue  to  express  :\u', - 
thing  like  our  feelings;  but  the  barbarians,  not  in  the  Ica-i 
touched  by  our  anguish,  drove  us  out  of  the  house,  and  it  (.1 
everything  they  could  carry  off,  except  the  negroes,  w-.- 
happened  to  be  all  from  home  at  the  time.”  Fanning,  de- 
tailing the  adventures  of  that  raid,  writes  in  his  diary;  “W*: 
also  wounded  another  of  his  men.  We  then  proceeded  tn 
their  colonel’s  (Collier),  belonging  to  the  said  countv 
Randolph.  On  our  way  we  burned  several  rebels’  house>, 
and  catched  several  prisoners.  ...  It  was  late  before  we  g*  >t 
to  Collier's.  He  made  his  escape,  having  received  three  ball.-, 
through  his  shirt.  But  I took  care  to  destroy  the  wlade  of 
his  plantation.  I then  . . . came  to  one  Captain  John  Bryan’s. 
...  I told  him  that  if  he  would  come  out  of  the  house,  I 
would  give  him  parole,  which  he  refused.  . . . With  that  i 
immediately  ordered  the  liouse  to  be  set  on  ffre.  ...  As  soon 
as  he  saw  the  flames  increasing,  he  called  out  to  me.  and 
desired  me  to  spare  his  house  for  his  wife’s  and  children’s 
sake,  and  he  would  walk  out  with  his  arms  in  his  handis. 
I immediately  answered  him  that  if  he  walked  out  his  liou-e 
should  be  saved  for  his  wife  and  children.  Wdien  he  came 
out  he  said,  ‘Here,  damn  you,  here  I am.’  With  that  he  re- 
ceived two  balls  through  his  body.  He  came  out  with  his 
gun  cocked  and  his  sword  at  the  same  time.  ...  I proceeded 
on  to  one  Major  Dugin’s  house,  and  destroyed  all  his  pro[)- 
erty,  and  all  the  rebel  officers’  property  for  a distance  of 
forty  miles.” 

Such  were  some  of  the  scenes  of  the  barbarous  warfare, 
waged  even  after  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  in  the  Deep 
River  region. 
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Progress  of  events 

A new  election  occurred  in  IMarch,  and  the  Assembly  con- 
vened at  Hillsboro  on  April  13th.  Conditions  had  greatly 
changed.  The  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  the  successes  of 
Greene,  and  the  departure  of  Craig,  put  a new  aspect  on  the 
face  of  affairs.  The  end  of  the  long  struggle  was  now  in 
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Slight.  Inrleed,  although  then  unknown  in  America,  Parlia- 
ment had  declared  for  peace.  On  February  27,  1782,  it  was 
moved  and  carried  in  trie  British  House  of  Conunons  that 
the  war  ought  to  cease.  The  king,  however,  was  not  of  that 
mind.  He  was  still  eager  to  press  hostilities  notwithstand- 
ing the  apparent  hopelessness  of  victory,  and  his  answer  to 
the  address  of  the  House  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  on 
March  4th  that  body  solemnly  resolved  that  “it  would  con- 
sider as  enemies  to  the  king  and  to  the  country  ail  who 
should  advise  a further  prosecution  of  the  war.’’  This  lan- 
guage could  not  be  misunderstood.  Sullenly  and  reluctantly 
George  HI  yielded  when  he  could  contest  no  further.  Lord 
North  resigned,  the  ministry  was  changed,  and  Rocking- 
ham came  into  power  on  the  principles  of  a restoration  of 
peace.  Lmhappily  he  soon  died,  but  his  policy  had  prevailed, 
and  now  it  was  only  a matter  of,  negotiation.  His  atti- 
tude toward  the  colonies  struggling  for  independence  had 
been  so  humane  and  based  on  such  high  principles,  that  three 
years  after  his  death  North  Carolina  erected  a memorial  in 
his  honor  by  creating  a new  county  and  bestowing  upon  it 
his  name. 

But  while  it  seemed  that  the  victory  had  been  won,  North 
Carolina  did  not  abate  her  efforts  to  maintain  an  army  in  the 
field  so  long  as  any  British  troops  remained  on  the  borders 
of  the  State. 

Indeed  both  General  Washington  and  the  Continental 
Congress  apprehended  from  information  received  from  Eu- 
rope that  King  George  was  seeking  to  form  foreign  alliances, 
and  would  again  prosecute  an  active  campaign ; and  great 
pressure  was  made  on  the  State  to  fill  up  her  continental  bat- 
talions. Moreover,  General  Greene  gave  alarming  intelli- 
gence that  a force  consisting  of  four  vessels  was  preparing 
in  Charleston  to  plunder  and  destroy  the  town  of  Beaufort, 
where  there  was  a large  quantity  of  public  and  private 
stores,  and  then  perhaps  intending  to  enter  the  sound  and 
take  New  Bern  and  Edenton.  Apprehensions  of  this  in- 
vasion led  to  renewed  activity;  and  Governor  Burke  ordered 
General  Caswell  and  General  Jones  each  to  raise  five  hun- 
dred men  and  protect  the  coast. 
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Besides,  in  }Jareh  the  Tories  to  the  southward  i^ave 
of  renewed  hostility.  They  entiiodied  to  the  number  of  hve 
hundred,  and  were  very  bold.  Tliey  threatened  to  march  nn 
Wilmington,  and  it  was  supposed  that  their  purpose  was  to 
plunder  tlie  inhabitants  of  tliat  town.  The  Whigs  quickh’ 
embodied,  and  Colonel  Kenan  hastened  with  tlie  Diqjliu 
militia  to  the  aid  of  Colonel  Robeson,  and  together  they  con- 
fronted the  hostile  malcontents.  It  developed,  however, 
that  the  object  of  the  Tories  was  merely  to  possess  them- 
selves of  some  vessels  in  the  river  and  make  their  escape 
from  the  country.  Defeated  in  their  purpose,  they  retired  to 
the  truce-ground  in  South  Carolina,  and  this  was  the  last  of 
their  formidable  demonstrations  in  that  quarter. 

Further  in  the  interior  Fanning  continued  his  operations, 
and  was  irrepressible.  Indeed  his  audacity  was  such  a men- 
ace tliat  Governor  Burke  deemed  it  necessary  to  have  a party 
of  both  horse  and  foot  at  Hillsboro  to  secure  the  safety  r.f 
the  Assemibly  when  it  should  meet.  When  the  Asscmliiy 
convened,  it  was  therefore  protected  by  a military  force  un- 
der the  command  of  IMajor  l\IcCauley.  Quietude  reigned 
until  April  30th.  when  a report  gained  credence  that  the  fear- 
ful Fanning  was  apjmoaclnng,  and  the  members  and  the  gov- 
ernor thought  themselves  in  danger  of  being  carried  off  into 
captivity.  In  the  emergency  the  members  took  arms  and 
bravely  paraded ; but  happily  the  alarm  was  without  founda- 
tion, and  the  session  of  the  Assembly  was  not  interrupted  by 
any  untoward  event.  Fanning’s  proposition  for  a truce 
land  was  rejected  by  the  Assembly,  and  in  I.l3.y  he  deter- 
mined to  abandon  the  contest  and  leave  the  State.  He  mar- 
ried a girl  on  Deep  River,  whose  father  had  been  useful  to 
him  when  in  distress,  and  found  a refuge  in  the  truce  land 
in  South  Carolina.* 

As  the  election  for  governor  was  coming  on,  Colonel  Mar- 
tin began  to  court  popularity  with  great  avidity.  Burke  had 
gained  popular  favor  the  preceding  year  by  the  stand  he  had 
taken  against  the  excesses  of  forage  masters  and  those  im- 

*In  June  this  redoubtable  partisan  leader,  whose  boldness,  enter- 
prise and  resolution,  had  he  been  on  the  {)alri(>t  side,  would 
ranked  him  high  in  American  annals,  made  his  way  to  Cliarle-t-  n. 
and  later  lie  passed  miiuc  time  in  Florida,  but  eventually  settled  m 
Nova  Scotia,  where  he  lived  to  a green  old  age. 
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pressing"  and  seizing  provisions  for  the  army;  now  i\[artin 
sought  popularity  by  a severe  attitude  toward  disaffected 
persons.  Governor  Burke  apparently  desired  a re-election. 
iMajor  iMcCauley  was  a friend  of  the  governor's,  and  on 
Sunday  morning,  April  rgth,  he  visited  the  different  rooms 
occupied  by  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  and  gathered 
from  their  conversation  their  views  about  the  approaching 
election.  He  reported  to  the  governor  that  Samuel  Johns- 
ton, William  Sharpe,  and  Colonel  iMartin,  as  well  as  him- 
self, were  much  talked  of;  but  that  he  was  supposed  to  be 
still  under  parole,  and  that  the  way  he  had  left  Charleston 
was  much  debated.  Idowever,  he  said  : “Your  friends  are 
very  steadfast,  and  witli  a little  of  your  assistance  when  a 
house  is  made  I doubt  not  but  to  have  success.” 

But  Burke  saw  that  sentiment  was  against  him.  He 
ceased  his  efforts  to  secure  the  election,  and  when  the  As- 
sembly was  organized,  in  an  elaborate  address  he  referred 
to  his  financial  embarrassment  and  the  necessity  he  was 
under  of  devoting  liis  attention  exclusively  to  his  private 
affairs.  However,  douljtless  with  tlie  hope  of  softening  the 
adverse  opinion  that  prevailed  because  of  his  breach  of  his 
parole  of  lionor,  lie  laid  before  the  Assembly  all  the  corre- 
spondence relative  to  his  flight  from  Charleston.  Although 
some  steadfast  friends  still  adhered  to  him.  lie  was  not  a 
candidate  for  tlie  office.  Samuel  Johnston,  William  Sliarpe, 
and  John  Williams  were  among  those  voted  for,  but  Colonel 
Alexander  iUartin.  who  had  so  recently  been  the  acting  gov- 
ernor, won  the  prize. 

On  being  elected  governor.  Colonel  iMartin  on  April  22d 
made  a spirited  address  to  the  Assembly,  declaring  that 
“British  pride,  long  supported  hy  riches  and  power,  late 
drunk  with  the  idea  of  conquest  of  these  states,  with  reluc- 
tance at  last  must  bend  to  superior  force.”  But  he  called 
on  the  Assembly  to  maintain  the  army,  and  be  prepared  for 
any  emergency.  He  recommended  mercy  to  those  citizens 
who  having  been  in  revolt  had  surrendered  themselves  to 
the  justice  of  the  State : and  in  particular  he  said  : “The  edu- 
cation of  your  }outh  demands  your  serious  attention;  savage 
manners  arc  ever  attendant  on  ignorance,  which,  without 
correction  in  time,  will  sap  the  foundation  of  civil  govern- 
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rnent.  Those  states  who  want  knowledge  and  wisdom  in 
their  councils  have  generally  fallen  a prey  to  their  ui-tr 
neighbors,  or  require  their  guardianship.  This  will 
be  our  fate  while  those  seminaries  of  learning  now  est.ib 
lished  be  further  sup])orted  by  your  authority,  an<l  oiIkt' 
created  when  they  are  wanting.”  Although  not  the  failnT 
of  the  university,  he  broke  ground  in  favor  of  education 
before  the  echoes  of  the  war  had  even  subsided. 

New  legislation 

The  Assembly  now  proposed  to  carry  into  effect  its  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a permanent  seat  of  government  near 
the  centre  of  the  State,  and  resolved  that  thereafter  the  legis- 
lature should  always  hold  its  sessions  at  Hillsboro ; but  a 
year  later  tliis  action  was  annulled.  The  palace  at  New 
Bern  was  directed  to  be  repaired,  rented  out.  or  sold. 

When  the  superior  courts  were  established  in  1777,  ecjuity 
jurisdiction  was  denied  to  the  judges  on  the  ground  that  all 
issues  of  fact  should  be  tried  by  a jury.  Session  after  ses- 
sion the  lawyers  combated  this  view  and  urged  that  the 
judges  should  have  the  powers  of  a chancellor,  and  now  at 
the  end  of  the  war  this  change  was  miade,  and  the  title  of 
the  courts  became  “Superior  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity.” 
A new  judicial  district  was  created,  embracing  Washington 
and  Sullivan  counties  across  the  mountains,  and  Lincoln. 
Burke,  and  Wilkes  on  the  eastern  side ; and  while  terms  of 
court  were  to  be  held  at  hlorganton,  two  sessions  a year 
were  directed  to  be  held  west  of  the  mountains. 

Because  of  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  peojde  in 
the  Wilmington  district,  vho  had  suffered  so  much  from  the 
depredations  of  the  Loy  alists,  those  inhabitants  of  that  sec- 
tion who  should  be  excused  by  the  county  commissioners 
were  exempt  from  the  payment  of  taxes ; and  th.e  residents  of 
Bladen  were  required  under  penalty  of  fine  to  carry  with, 
them  their  arms  and  si.x  rounds  of  ammunition  whenever 
47^  they  attended  courts  or  elections  or  any  public  meeting,  for 
the  Tories  were  not  yet  entirely  subdued  in  that  region. 

The  ^Moravians  had  been  fearful  that  their  lands  would  be 
regarded  as  subject  to  the  confiscation  acts.  In  177S  they 
applied  for  some  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  oath  of 
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allegiance,  and  that  they  might  on  the  payment  of  the  regu-  ^ 

lar  tax  be  exempt  from  military  service.  At  first  their  re- 
quest was  not  favorably  considered,  and  without  some  relief, 
under  the  orders  of  the  court  of  Surry  County,  they  v/ould 
have  been  compelled  to  abandon  their  homes  in  sixty  days 
should  they  further  delay  taking  the  prescribed  oath. 

Mr.  Hooper  befriended  them  wdien  all  seemed  dark  in  the 
Assembly,  and  satisfactory  legislation  was  obtained.  Still 
doubts  were  entertained  lest  their  lands  were  subject  to  the  . ^ 

^ . . April,  1782 

confiscation  act,  and  at  this  session  all  uncertainties  were 
finallv  removed. 


The  depreciation  of  the  currency 

The  public  accounts  being  in  great  confusion,  the  office  of 
Comiptroller  of  Accounts  was  created,  and  Richard  Cas\vell 
undertook  its  duties.  The  depreciation  of  currency  was  such 
that  while  in  December,  1778,  the  decline  in  value  was  only 
5 per  cent.,  a year  later  it  was  30  per  cent.  During  the  fol- 
lowing year  it  went  by  leaps  and  bounds,  until  in  December, 

1780,  it  fell  200  per  cent.,  and  tlie  next  December  its  value 
had  declined  725  per  cent.  No  greater  depreciation  than 
800  per  cent,  was,  however,  recognized  by  the  Assembly. 

The  value  of  a Spanish  milled  dollar  was  fixed  at  8 shillings, 
making  a shilling  in  North  Carolina  .cts.  A tax  w'as  s.  r. 
laid  by  the  Assembly  of  one  penny  on  the  pound  of  value  Ts,  As 
of  all  property  embracing  land  and  negroes  ; but  two-thirds 
of  this  tax  could  be  paid  in  commodities.  Quakers  and  other 
non-combatants  were,  how'ever,  subjected,  as  they  had  been 
during  the  war,  to  a threefold  taxation.  Inasmuch  as  there  May,  1782 
were  many  worthy  citizens  of  the  State  still  confined  on 
prison  ships  and  suitering  th.e  most  cruel  hardships,  the 
legislature  directed  the  governor  to  send  Samuel  Bryan  and 
others  under  sentence  of  death  to  be  exchanged  for  militia  exchanged 
officers  of  similar  rank,  and  tliat  he  should  cause  a sufficient 
number  of  Tories  to  be  sent  on  to  General  Greene’s  camp 
to  be  e.xchanged  for  the  citizens  held  by  the  British,- send- 
ing also  the  wives  and  families  of  the  Tories:  and  the  gov- 
ernor was  directed  to  continue  to  do  this  from  time  to  time. 

And  if  General  Leslie  would  not  carry  out  in  good  faith 
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this  proposition,  the  treason  laws  of  the  State  were  to  be 
rigidly  enforced. 

The  Assembly  addressed  itself  to  giving  effect  to  its  con- 
fiscation acts,  and  appointed  commissioners  to  sell  the  prop- 
erty of  those  who  had  adhered  to  the  enemies  of  the  State. 
Provision,  however,  was  made  for  unfortunate  families,  and 
where  a wife  or  widow  or  children  of  a Tory,  remained  in 
the  State,  the  count}  courts  were  directed  to  set  aside  so 
much  property,  both  real  and  personal,  as  would  provide 
them  adequate  support. 

The  Continental  Line 

On  3.1arch  30th  a board  of  officers  of  the  North  Carolina 
line  had  held  a meeting  to  arrange  the  continental  ofiicers  of 
the  State  to  command  the  four  continental  battalions  which 
had  been  provided  for.  Thomas  Clark  was  assigned  to  com- 
miand  the  First  Battalion  ; Colonel  John  Patten  the  Second : 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Selby  Harney  the  Tliird,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Arcliibald  L}’tle  the  Fourth.  There  were  ninety- 
six  officers  embraced  in  this  arrangement.  Some.  Colonel 
James  Armstrong.  Colonel  James  Thackston,  and  Captain 
Francis  Childs,  were  allowed  to  retire  on  half  pay.  The 
Assembly  approved  of  this  arrangement,  and  the  officers 
took  the  commands  assigned  them. 

While  under  the  exchange  man}'  officers  as  well  as  men 
were  returned  to  duty,  yet  as  late  as  November  Colonel 
Clark,  klajor  Nelson,  six  captains  and  eight  lieutenants  of 
the  North  Carolina  line  were  still  unexchanged,  although 
paroled. 

The  Assembly  was  not  indifferent  to  the  hardships  endured 
by  the  sokliers,  and  took  measures  for  their  relief;  while  in 
order  to  manifest  its  appreciation  of  their  patriotic  service, 
it  granted  to  every  soldier  who  should  continue  in  the  ranks 
until  the  end  of  the  war  640  acres  of  land.  an<l  to  every 
officer  a larger  quantity  according  to  his  rank,  a colonel  re- 
ceiving 7200  acres;  a brigadier,  12.000  acres,  while  to  Gen- 
eral Greene  was  given  25.000  acres.  Tins  land  was  set  aside 
for  the  soldiers  in  the  wilds  beyond  the  mountains,  now  in 
the  State  of  Tennessee. 

The  Indians  had  long  been  quiet,  and  General  Greene 
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on  taking  command  of  the  Southern  army  had  made  a par- 
ticular treaty  with  them  to  preserve  their  neutrality,  but  now, 
although  th.e  British  cause  no  longer  wore  a hopeful  out- 
look, they  were  suddenly  indamed  to  renew  hostilities.  They 
were  active  in  Georgia  and  in  South  Carolina,  and  against 
the  inhabitants  of  Washington  County,  where,  under  the  di-- 
j ection  of  the  legislature,  lands  intended  for  the  soldiers  were 
to  be  located.  In  July  hlartin  Armstrong  wrote:  "The  In- 
dians are  very  troublesome  in  this  side  of  our  new  county.’' 
Colonel  Crawford  with  four  hundred  and  eighty  men  was 
totally  defeated  by  them,  aided  by  the  British  Tories. 

A year  later,  in  August.  1783,  Governor  iMartin,  under- 
standing that  there  were  still  some  Cherokee  prisoners  held 
in  Rutherford  and  Lincoln  counties,  directed  General  klc- 
Dowell  to  have  tliem.  given  up  to  Colonel  Joseph  iMartin,  in 
command  across  the  mountains,  that  he  might  send  them  to 
the  Indian  nation  in  exch.ange  for  the  white  prisoners  the 
Indians  held. 

Nor  were  the  Tories  pacified : even  in  October  they  made 
a demonstration  in  Bladen.  Wdien  the  judges  issued  war- 
rants against  some  rioters  in  that  county  they  threatened  to 
disturb  the  court,  and  Governor  IMartin  felt  that  the  menace 
was  so  great  as  to  require  General  Lillington  to  protect  the 
court  with  his  militia. 

After  the  battle  of  Eutaw,  on  September  Sth,  the  British 
commander.  Colonel  Stuart,  took  post  at  Monk’s  Corner,  and 
Greene  on  the  high  hills  of  the  Santee,  Lord  Rawdon,  having 
previously  sailed  for  Europe,  General  Leslie,  then  serving  in 
Virginia,  was  appointed  by  Cornwallis  to  command  in  the 
Carolinas,  and  he  soon  made  his  headquarters  at  Charleston. 
Although  there  were  some  slight  conilicts,  a period  of  inac- 
tivity set  in  between  the  contending  armies.  Greene  took 
post  at  Camp  Round  O,  on  the  Edisto,  about  forty  miles 
from  Charleston,  hemming  the  British  in  to  the  coast.  In  the 
spring  of  1782  General  Leslie  proposed  a cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, which,  however,  was  not  agreed  to.  Not  supplied 
with  provisions  from  abroad,  Leslie  was  forced,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  distress  of  his  troops,  to  forage  on  the  country  as 
far  as  he  could  make  incursions,  but  his  field  of  operations 
was  so  restrictetl  that  only  an  insufficient  siu^ply  could  be  ob- 
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rained.  His  troops  suffered  severely,  and  so  did  tlioso  in 
tlie  Whisf  camp. 

Indeed,  the  condition  of  the  army  in  South  Carolina  \va- 
deplorable.  Xo  clothing  or  provisions  could  be  obtaine-i 
from  \'irginia  or  2vlar\'land,  while  South  Carolina  was  ut- 
terly unable  to  supply  their  necessities.  North  Carolina  \v;iv 
their  only  resource.  Colonel  Dixon  reported  to  General 
Sumner  in  February  that  “some  of  our  officers  are  so  b-in. 
of  clothes  that  they  cannot  mount  guard  or  keep  company 
with  decency.”  On  IMay  15th  Colonel  IMurfree  WTote  that 
the  men  were  almost  naked,  and  a great  many  were  returne  1 
not  fit  for  duty  for  want  of  clothes.  Officers  felt  compelled 
to  resign  because  they  could  get  no  pay  and  could  not  live. 
The  legislature  having  taken  steps  to  keep  the  ranks  of 
the  battalions  filled,  ail  during  the  year  drafts  w’ere  being 
collected  and  sent  forward.  General  Greene  had  urgently 
requested  that  at  least  three  thousand  head  of  cattle  should 
be  sent  to  camp,  together  with  some  rum  and  salt,  for  the 
army  was  in  great  distress  for  the  w^ant  of  these  neces- 
saries. And  in  A.ugust  Governor  }^[artin  wrote  to  General 
Bryan,  the  superintendent-commissary  for  the  Xew  Berti 
district,  that  General  Greene  is  still  in  great  distress  for  beef. 
“Must  General  Greene,”  said  he,  “retreat  before  a conquered 
and  despairing  enem}a  abandon  all  liis  conquest,  give  up 
South  Carolina  for  the  want  of  food,  and  return  to  this 
State?  . . . Rather  than  he  should  be  compelled  to  this  alter- 
native, wdiicli  would  disgrace  the  State  to  eternity,  I would 
through  all  opposition  drive  to  him  everything  in  the  shape 
of  a cow  or  steer”  to  be  found  in  X^orth  Carolina.  Truly, 
the  situation  of  the  army  at  that  period  was  most  distressing  ; 
not  merely  were  the  troops  ragged  and  wdthout  decent  cloth- 
ing, but  subsistence  was  scarce,  and  their  deprivations  exces- 
sive and  heartrenfling. 

All  during  the  summer  the  opposing  forces  in  South 
Carolina  watched  each  other,  w’aiting  for  some  development. 
At  length,  in  August,  General  Leslie  announced  in  general 
orders  his  intention  of  evacuating  Charleston.  To  stop  the 
further  ettusion  of  blood,  he  addressed  General  Greene,  ask- 
ing permission  to  purchase  from  the  country  such  supidies  as 
might  be  furnislied  him  until  he  should  be  ready  to  sail.  As 
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desirable  as  this  practical  suspension  of  hostilities  was  for 
the  advantage  of  tlie  naked  and  destitute  American  soldiers. 
General  Greene  felt  constrained  to  refuse  the  accommodation. 

How  deplorable  was  the  situation  of  the  army  was  portrayed  Lee's 
by  General  Greene  in  a report:  “For  upward  of  two  months 
more  than  one-third  of  our  army  was  naked,  with  nothing 
but  a breech-cloth  about  them,  and  never  came  out  of  their 
tents.  . . . Our  condition  was  little  better  in  the  articles  of 
provision.”  In  September  the  preparations  for  evacuation 
were  apparent ; but  autumn  passed  without  action,  and  it  was 
not  until  December  14th  that  the  British,  having  embarked,  Dec.  14, 
took  their  departure.  General  Greene  with  his  continentals 
at  once  occupied  the  city,  which  the  next  day  was  restored 
to  the  civil  authorities. 

The  number  of  troops  furnished  by  North  Carolina 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  entire  accuracy  the  num- 
ber of  North  Carolinians  who  were  in  the  field  during  the 
war  for  independence.  There  were  originally  six  battalions 
of  continentals  of  5C0  men  each,  and  later  the  battalions  of 
Colonel  Hogun,  of  Williams,  and  Sheppard  marched  to  the 
north,  so  that  4500  continentals  might  be  computed  for 
these.  There  was  \Tnce’s  artillery  company  and  Dickinson 
and  Ashe’s  cavalry,  and  Phifer’s  cavalry,  numbering  about 
400.  In  the  spring  of  1779  there  was  a battalion  of  conti- 
nentals with  Lincoln  and  in  the  fall  General  Sumner  had  a 
brigade  of  new  continentals  in  South  Carolina,  altogether 
1500.  All  these  disappeared  on  the  surrender  of  Lincoln. 

IMajor  Eaton’s  battalion  in  the  early  summer  of  1781  num- 
bered about  400;  Sumner’s  brigade  at  Eutaw  Springs,  rooo. 

The  returns  of  this  brigade  in  April,  1782,  showed  1000  on 
the  roll.  The  Assembly  of  April,  1782,  directed  that  every 
thirtieth  man  in  the  State  should  be  drafted  for  eighteen 
months  to  fill  up  this  brigade,  and  these  drafts  were  being 
sent  forward  in  klay  and  later.  They  were  calculated  to 
raise  2000  men,  and  even  in  September  selections  from  the 
militia  were  being  made  to  complete  these  drafts,  so  that 
probably  1000  new  men  beaime  continentals  after  the 
summer  of  1782.  Those  figures  aggregate  8800  continen- 
tals. On  the  reorganization,  in  1781,  the  new  battalions 
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were  numbered  the  First.  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth,  thu 
former  ones  having-  been  obliterated. 

There  were  originaily  3000  six-months’  minute  men  ; "rvo 
militia  marched  in  the  “Snow  campaign”  ; 1500  with  Rutlier- 
ford  against  the  Cherokees.  Colonel  Williams  had  300  u ith 
the  Virginia  troops  at  the  same  time.  There  were  probal)Iv 
3000  militia  besides  minute  men  and  continentals  on  the 
Cape  Fear  in  the  hloore’s  Creek  campaign,  and  in  i\lav, 
when  tlie  British  fleet  was  in  the  harbor;  for  it  is  stated 
that  the  numl)er  of  troops  in  arms  at  that  time  was  ggO  ). 
In  the  fall  of  1776  General  Allen  Jones's  brigade  was  in 
South  Carolina,  numbering,  say.  600.  General  Rutlierford 
carried  700  and  .\she  2000  to  the  aid  of  General  Lincoln ; 
to  take  their  place,  Butler  carried  700  to  Lincoln  in  June. 
Early  in  17S0  Lillington  carried,  say,  800  to  Charleston, 
where  Colonel  Lytle  already  had  a detachment  of  two  regi- 
ments, numibering  perhaps  400.  A thousand  Xorth  Carolina 
militia  were  surrendered  bv  Lincoln.  General  Willia.m  Cas- 
well marched  to  the  relief  of  Charleston  with  800.  At  Cam- 
den, under  Richard  Caswell,  there  were  1600.  In  June  General 
Rutherford  had  his  brigade  of,  say,  800  and  Davie,  say,  200. 
The  First  Brigade  commanded  by  Sumner,  three  regiments. 
800;  Butler's  brigade,  assigned  to  Sumner,  800;  Harrington, 
450;  the  Xorth  Carolina  detachments  at  King’s  hlountain. 
1000 ; General  Gregory,  in  defence  of  the  Albemarle  section, 
600;  with  iMorgan  at  Cowpens,  300;  Davidson's  brigade, 
after  his  death  commanded  by  Pickens,  700;  Lillington, 
near  W'ilmington,  600;  Eaton's  brigade  and  Butler’s,  at  Guil- 
ford Court  House,  1600;  Colonel  Kenan,  400  ; General  Cas- 
well, 150:  General  Lillington,  in  August,  600;  Colonel  Haw- 
kins's cavalry,  150;  Wade,  Brown,  Robeson,  Soo ; Malmedy, 
at  Eutaw"  Springs,  600;  Rutlierford,  Butler,  Smith,  and 
Graham,  in  (betoher,  1200;  Colonel  Isaacs,  300  : State  troops, 
500 ; sailors  and  companies  stationed  at  the  forts  on  the 
coast,  600.  These  aggregate  27.800.  Certainly  there  were 
many  duplications;  how  many  is  a mere  matter  of  conjec- 
ture. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  inhabitants  of  tiie 
State  were  divided  into  militia  companies,  and  these  com- 
panies into  five  classes,  and  when  a draft  of  militia  was  made 
tor  three  months,  the  regular  term,  one  of  tliese  classes  only 
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was  embraced  in  tlie  ilraft,  until  all  the  five  drafts,  being  all 
the  militia,  had  been  called  out  into  service,  so  that  the  error 
of  duplication  is  largely  minimized.  Indeed,  first  and 
last  it  would  seem  that  every  man,  not  a Tory,  in  the 
State  capable  of  bearing  armis  was  at  one  time  or  another 
called  into  active  service,  although  for  only  one  tour  of  duty. 

It  has  been  computed  that  there  were  22,000  different  names 
on  the  muster  rolls  of  the  North  Carolina  troops.  Prob- 
ably that  is  a correct  statement.  Were  there  no  duplica- 
tions the  number  would  be  36,600. 

Except  in  tlie  territory  where  the  Highlanders  and  the  Regu- 
lators resided,  and  in  Tryon  County,  there  was  but  little  dis- 
affection. In  Bladen  fifteen  companies  of  the  militia  out  of 
eighteen  were  inclined  to  the  British ; in  Cumberland  and 
Anson,  at  least  cne-ltalf  of  the  people  were  disaffected,  and 
similarly  in  the  Deep  River  country.  Elsewhere  the  propor- 
tion was  not  near  so  great. 

On  January  29,  17S3,  Captain  Eve  brought  the  ship  la.ecaptur.t 
Da'cces,  bound  from  Jamaica  to  New  York,  which  was  still  Montague 
held  by  the  British,  into  Wdlmington.  Lord  Charles  ]\Ion- 
tague,  lieutenant-colonel  of  a British  regiment.  Captain  fvlon- 
tague,  and  four  or  five  other  British  officers  had  taken  pas- 
sage for  New  York.  W'hen  well  at  sea,  Captain  Eve  in- 
formed these  officers  that  they  must  consider  themselves  his 
prisoners,  and  he  brought  them  into  the  Cape  Fear  and  de- 
livered them  to  General  Lillington.  It  was  at  once  reported 
to  Governor  IMartin  that  the  regiment  raised  for  Lord 
Charles  IMontague  was  chiefly  composed  of  captive  conti- 
nentals taken  at  Charleston,  who,  were  compelled  to  enlist 
into  the  British  service,  under  IMontague’s  own  direction,  on 
the  pain  of  severe  penalties.  For  this  conduct  Governor 
Martin  thought  that  IMontague  should  suffer  some  punish- 
ment. The  other  officers  were  paroled  as  prisoners,  but  al- 
lowed to  go  abroad,  while  his  Lordship  was  paroled  only  to 
North  Carolina.  There  was  some  delay  in  communicating 
these  circumstances  to  General  Greene,  and  before  he  was 
informed  of  Governor  Martin’s  purpose  to  deal  with  his 
Lordship  differently  from  other  prisoners.  General  Greene 
paroled  him  with  permission  t<^  go  to  New  York.  On  in- 
quiry General  Greene  found  that  Lord  Charles  did  enlist 
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American  soldiers  into  tlie  r>riti5b  service,  but  it  was  said 
that  it  was  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  prisoners  themselves. 
The  punishment  in  contemplation  by  the  North  Carolina  au- 
thorities was  thus  defeated,  as  the  parole  by  General  Greene 
could  not  be  annulled. 

The  condition  in  1783 

The  eiglit  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  first  provincial 
convention  assembled  in  August,  1774,  had  brought 
many  changes.  Harvey  had  died  while  the  colonists  were 
just  entering  on  the  struggle  to  maintain  their  rights  as  Brit- 
ish subjects,  and  year  by  year  the  leaders  who  had  set  in 
motion  the  ball  of  revolution  mourned  the  loss  of  some  of 
their  number.  James  iMoore,  Francis  Nash,  James  Hogun, 
Harnett,  Hewes,  Buncombe,  Davidson,  John  Ashe,  Gideon 
Lamb  and  many  of  their  associates  had  perished  without  be- 
holding the  glorious  consummation  of  their  patriotic  desires 
and  unselfish  sacrifices.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  among  the 
North  Carolinians  who  had  enrolled  themselves  under  the 
banner  of  the  American  cause  there  was  not  a single  deser- 
tion during  tlie  whole  course  of  the  conflict.  The  contest 
had  been  doubtful.  It  brought  many  vicissitudes  and  much 
suffering.  The  state  as  well  as  the  continental  currency  had 
ceased  to  have  value.  2\Iany  families  had  been  utterly  im- 
poverished. IMisery  and  desolation  were  diffused  through 
innumerable  households.  Civil  war  and  carnage  had  raged 
from  Surry  to  Brunswick.  Murder  and  pillage  had  stalked 
through  a large  section  of  the  State,  and  families  expelled 
from  their  homes  had  sought  asylums  in  distant  parts,  and 
were  too  impoverished  to  return.  ^lany  mothers  and  chil- 
dren were  bereft  of  their  last  support,  their  sacrifices  in  the 
cause  of  independence  being  irreparable.  In  the  desolated 
region  of  the  Cape  Fear  even  the  wealthiest  of  the  patriots 
were  mined  by  the  ravages  of  the  war.  They  had  cheer- 
fully laid  their  all  on  the  altar  of  their  country.  Flard  had 
been  the  conflict,  but  in  the  rlarkest  hours  the  brave  hearts 
of  the  North  Carolina  patriots  became  still  more  courageous, 
and  in  their  adversity  they  bore  their  sufferings  with  resolu- 
tion and  fortitude.  At  length  the  storm-clouds  passed 
away,  the  sky  was  no  longer  ol'>scurcd,  and  hope  gave 
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place  to  assurance.  The  ardent  longing  became  a joyful 
realization. 

On  September  21,  17S2,  Lord  Shelburne  being  then  at 
the  head  of  tlie  administration,  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
acknowledged  tlie  independence  of  the  American  States,  and 
authorized  Oswadd,  the  British  commissioner  at  Paris'  to 
make  a treaty  of  peace,  which,  however,  was  not  to  be  opera- 
tive until  agreed  to  by  France  also.  On  November  30,  1782, 
preliminary  articles  were  drawn  up  requiring  a cessation 
of  hostilities,  and  on  January  20th  France  gave  her  assent. 
The  war  was  over.  Independence  had  been  won.  The  long 
and  arduous  struggle  had  closed,  and  everywhere,  in  the 
household  of  every  patriot,  there  was  great  rejoicing.  But 
in  the  bosoms  of  many  tliere  burned  a strong  resentment 
against  the  detested  Tories. 

At  the  ne.xt  session  of  the  Assembly  Governor  klartin  in 
his  opening  address  said  : ‘"With  impatience  I hasten  to  com- 
municate the  most  important  intelligence  that  has  yet  ar- 
rived in  the  American  Continent,”  the  acknowledgment  by 
Great  Britain  of  the  independence  of  the  American  States 
and  the  appointm.ent  of  commissioners  to  conclude  a treaty 
of  peace,  which  was  signed  on  January  20th.  He  continued  : 
‘‘Nothing  now  remains  but  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  uninter- 
rupted constitutional  freedom,  the  more  sweet  and  precious 
as  the  tree  was  planted  by  \drtue,  raised  by  Toil  and  nur- 
tured by  the  Blood  of  Heroes.  To  you,  gentlemen,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  this  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  State,  be- 
longs the  task,  that  in  sheathing  the  sword,  you  soften  the 
horrors  and  repair  those  ravages  which  war  has  made,  with 
a skilful  hand,  and  thereby  heal  the  wounds  of  your  bleeding 
country.”  He  recommended  an  act  of  pardon  and  oblivion, 
with  some  exceptions,  and  said : “Let  the  laws  henceforth 
be  our  sovereign ; when  stamped  with  prudence  and  wis- 
dom, let  them  be  riveted  and  held  sacred  next  to  those  of 
Deity.  . . . Happy  will  be  the  people,  and  happy  the  ad- 
ministration wlien  all  concerned  . . . contribute  to  this 
great  end.” 

Governor  Martin’s  re-election  was  strenuously  contested 
by  Governor  Richard  Caswell,  but  witliout  avail.  IMartin’s 
majority  being  17.  There  were  those  who  never  forgave 
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Caswell  for  withdrawing:  from  th.e  service  of  the  State  in 
the  dark  hours  after  the  battle  of  Camden,  although  he  con- 
tinued to  wield  a great  influence,  and  later  again  enjoyed 
the  gratification  of  directing  the  attairs  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

Although  the  last  British  soldier  had  departed  from  the 
southern  stares,  General  Greene  continued  to  hold  the  rem- 
nant of  Iris  army  together  at  Charleston.  The  regiments, 
however,  constantly  grew  smaller  by  the  expirations  of  en- 
listments. By  January  5,  1783,  all  the  North  Carolina 
battalions  except  one  had  been  sent  home  on  furlough ; 
and  finally  on  April  23d  Greene  was  instructed  to  furlough 
his  troops,  and  the  last  of  tlie  North  Carolina  continentals, 
relieved  from  further  sersice,  returned  to  their  homes. 

After  much  delay,  in  September,  1783,  the  Definitive 
Treaty  of  Peace  was  signed.  By  it  Great  Britain  formally 
acknowledged  the  United  States,  naming  North  Carolina  and 
each  of  her  sister  States  separately  and  particularly,  to  be 
"free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States,”  and  relinrjuislied 
all  claim.s  to  any  right  in  them.  Arui  thus  North  Carolina 
entered  on  her  career  as  a separate,  distinct,  and  sovereign 
State. 
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